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SYSTEM «¢ Serving the Paper Industry through Practical Applied Science 





OTHER CHEMICALS FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Ruozyme BB and E-5 Enzymes—for effi- 
cient conversion of starch. 


Urormité Wet-strength Resins—for all 
furnishes. 


Triton Surface-active Agents—with a 
score of uses in paper manufacture—in 
caustic cooking of cotton fiber, as a dis- 
persing agent for pigments and metallic 
soaps, emulsion-type coatings. 
Hyorosuurité Reducing Agents —for 
stripping color from rag stock or for 
bleaching pulp. 

HYAMINE Deodorants and Bactericides— 
for paperboard and glue. 


Tamot, Urormite, Ruozyme, Triton, HYAMiNe 
are trade-marks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 
in principal foreign countries. 


TAMOL N FOR PITCH CONTROL 


Cost: Less than 50c per ton of pulp 


Here’s the easy, low-cost way to control pitch, prevent 
expensive rejects, and eliminate costly shutdowns 
for cleaning. 


Added directly to pulp in the beater, Tamot N keeps your 
pitch dispersed in finely divided form. Pitch particles can’t 
clump together to cause spots or holes in paper or to gum 
the paper machine. And this means fewer rejections and 
fewer production holdups. 


Cost of Tamot N pitch dispersant is extremely low— 
usually less than 50c per ton of pulp. Low salt content 
means added economy—you get what you pay for. If you 
use alum or clay additions for pitch control, Tamot will 
improve their efficiency, too. 

Papermakers have known and used Tamot N 

for almost 20 years. We'll be glad to send you 

full details of this time-tested material. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 








ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISIOn 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








Representatives in principal foreign countries 














| 
"Your JOINTS 
really solved Ta Says oil 
a Problem ENGINEER 
for us : in this Paper 
Converting Plant 


Y is 
Low TORQUE (freedom from 
friction drag) is the key to Barco’s 


Free-Floating, Low “free-floating”’ revolving joint instal- 
lations. With this type of installation, 
Barco offers numerous advantages: 
power savings as high as 50%... very 
low maintenance requirements. 


quick, easy accessibility of parts... 
ye 


Torque Installations. 


Up to 50% 
Power Savings. 


better temperature control .. . ability 
to withstand vibration and hard usage. 


Take a look at Barco’s new Type 
IBR Revolving Joint. Note the wide 
spacing between bearings which holds 
= bearing loads and wear to a minimum. 
te Adjueing. Let us give you the complete story; 

| ask for recommendations. BARCO 
All Parts Easily '" MANUFACTURING CO., 1826M 
Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. In 
Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd. 


Better Temperature 
Control. 


Low Maintenance, 


Accessible. 


Left: Ability to stand up under high 
speed, continuous duty on large and 
small coating rolls has made these 
Barco Joints popular with the user. 





For complete information on this new Type 


IBR Revolving Joint, send for Bulletin 300. 
For Paper Machine Dryers, Calenders, 


Paper Converting Equipment 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
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MATHIESON’S AT YOUR | 


SERVICE... 


at LAKE CHARLES, La. 





» Mathieson service starts at the plant with top quality You may find it to your advantage to discuss with 













chemicals... produced in the ever-increasing quantities us now your future chemical requirements. Mathieson 
demanded by American industry...shipped when and Chemical Corporation, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

where needed. From Lake Charles, Louisiana, for example 

—in the heart of the thriving Gulf Coast region—Mathieson 


delivers by ship, train and truck on reliable schedules, 


these heavy chemicals: f ) 





MATHIESON 
Soda Ash Caustic Soda HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Ammonia Nitric Acid Sulphuric Acid * Processed Sulphur * Soda Ash 


Caustic Soda * Bicarbonate of Soda * Ammonia 
Sodium Chlorite * Nitrate of Soda * Chlorine 
Mathieson’s at your service from 16 strategically situated Calcium Yypochlorite 


plants. Supplementing this efficient distribution system is e 
\—_Mathieson— 


a network of jobber and distributor stocks for less-carload 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Nitrate of Soda 
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Facsimile of the first-known Christmas Greeting Card. Original now on display in the British Museum in London. 


The First Christmas Card 





When, in 1842, William Maw Egley, a young 
London engraver’s apprentice, produced the 
first-known Christmas card, he started what 
was destined to become both a popular custom 
and a major industry. While the Christmas 
card originated in England, the sending and 
receiving of greeting cards has attained its 
greatest popularity in America. Today more 
than two hundred greeting card publishers pro- 
duce more than three billion cards annually- 


The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, “Paper — Pacemaker 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F. C. Huyck 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request. 


It is estimated that nearly one hundred million 
dollars is now spent each year to mail greeting 
cards of all types and for all occasions—a sum 
representing approximately ten percent of the 
Government’s first-class mail revenue. 

In reaching such a vast volume, greeting 
cards have become one of the largest users of 
paper, and thus have made an important con- 
tribution to the swift, continuous growth of 
America’s pulp and paper industry. 
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i » 
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F.C. HUYCK & SONS + Xénwood Mii RENSSELAER, N. Y. 
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COMING through forest of slash pine near Woodbine, Georgia, is 
L. B. Proctor’s International TD-6. Proctor says, “My TD-6 logs out 
40 to 60 trees per hour. Internationals are just right for our oper- 
ations, and I like mine so well that I’ve ordered another one.” 


COMING OR GOING, 


International power 
pays off for pulpwood 


When it comes to working in the piney, you just 


can’t beat an International tractor. Whatever 
model you get—diesel or gasoline, crawler or 
wheel— it will pay off in hard work and low-cost 
operation, get your quota out with more profit 
to you. And your International Industrial Dis- 
tributor will back it up with expert service through 
the busy years ahead. Put International ‘‘Power 
that Pays’’ to work for you right away! 


- ae pe mic We ‘ 3 INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
GOING to the truck pile is an International TD-6 belong- 
ing to C. L. McCarthy, Jr., White Oak, Georgia. “Our 
TD-6 has given us faultless service for many years at very 
low cost,”” says McCarthy. “It’s the best little woods 
tractor in the business!’’ . 


POWER THAT PAYS == 
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i senimnaniie 


Up to 95% “fines” 
recovered before 
evaporation! 














‘) POINTS TC 


Now you can keep your 
black liquor evaporators 


FREE from this fibrous 
deposit! 


Photographs of actual 

encrustation of evaporator 
tubes formed before 

_ Waco Filter was installed. 


The Waco Filter forms its own con- 
tinuous filter paper through which liquid 
is filtered for removal of solids. Contam- 
inated filter paper is simultaneously 
removed, 


Stock consumption is negligible. 


Filtering black liquor is just one job it 
does well. 


Consult us about filtering fresh-water, 
white water, mill effluents—all mechan- 
ical filtration jobs, 
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Waco Filter handles 2400 G. 
P. M. + of hot sulphate li- 
quor and all but approxima- 
tely three to five parts per 
million of suspended solids 
are removed. 
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APPLICATION 











Using this flow-sheet, the 





IMPROVED 
PAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Quober, sanajactare seniler equipaet te Conane NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Cross section of Yarway Digester Valve in closed-position, 


YARWAY SEATLESS DIGESTER 
BLOW VALVES FOR... 





@ At the vast new plant of the 

Newsprint Co., in Alabama, six 8’’ Yarwa§Beatless 
Digester Blow Valves are controlling the discharge 
from pulp digesters. 

Their unique seatless principle, with a balanced slid- 
ing plunger, permits tighter shut-off, free discharge 
with no “hung-up” solids, and low maintenance. 


Motor control permits fast operation by push button 
at any remote spot, usually the charging floor. 


Other mills report that by using Yarway Digester 


YAR WAY 











Seatless Blow Valves, they 

get more cooks per day, with 

less operating and maintenance 

attention, than with any other type 

valve for the service. 

For full details and specifications call your nearest 
Yarway office or write for Yarway Bulletin B-440. 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 


149 Mermaid Avenue, Philadelphia 18, Penna. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DIGESTER VALVES 


eal 
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LINK-BELT offers the right chain 


Equally important is your assurance that any 


* 
eee engineered for chain with the Link-Belt name will give you 


longer chain life. Exact control of raw materials 


your requirements and processes . . . plus manufacturing refine- 
cree 


ments add up to the highest standards. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Phila- 

delphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Fran- 

E os “ cisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs 
Don’t settle for a “cure-all” chain to handle (South Africa). Offices, factory branch stores and distribu- 


every job. Different types of chain have differ- ‘°° i" Principal cities. samen 
ent characteristics. That’s why Link-Belt makes 

the most complete iine of chains in the world. 

Our engineers can recommend the exact type of Li N K 

chain to fit your particular needs . . . the one that 

does your job best. 


Engineered to withstand the 4 
tremendous suspended weight 
and driving action of pulpwood 
barking drums and give de- 
pendable service, Link-Belt 
SS-850 steel chains keep bark 


ing drums turning. =, 


Typical chains from 
the complete 


LINK-BELT 
line 





Class SS bushed roller Class H Pintle cha‘n— Class SS bushed roller Class H drag chain—for 
chain with straight sidebars excellent for conveyors chain with offset sidebars drag conveyors, handling 
—for practically any con- that slide, used plain or —for heavy drive service sawdust or other refuse in 
veying or elevating service. with attachments. at moderate speeds. runways or troughs. 
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From Western Precipitation—the organization that pioneered the 



















commercial application of Cottrell Precipitation... 


F YOU ARE ENGAGED in any phase of industry where the recovery of 
dusts, fumes, fly ash, mists, fogs or other suspensions from gases 
is a problem, you will find this booklet on the CoTrre.t Electrical Pre- 


cipitator helpful and informative. 

Western Precipitation pioneered and installed the first commercial applica- 
tion of the well-known Corrre.t Electric Precipitator—Dr. Cottrell, the inventor, 
being a member of the company. And for more than 42 years Western Precip- 
itation has consistently led in developing new CoTtRELL advancements and 
techniques for recovering suspensions from gases, both wet and dry. 

This 28 page booklet summarizes many of the basic facts you should know 
about modern CorTrrect Precipitators—the various types available, how they 
operate, principal types of electrode systems and rectifiers, shell constructions, 
etc. As long as the supply lasts, a free copy will be sent you on request to our 


nearest office. Ask for Bulletin No. C 103. 
















got oe a ee Pe 


jul COTTRELL Information! 
tion Cottrell booklet is designed to answer 


eers, plant engineers and others interested 
the recovery of industrial dusts and mists. 








Western Precipitation is not affiliated with any other company in the 
field of electrical precipitation except its wholly owned subsidiaries, 
International Precipitation Corporation and the Precipitation Company 
of Canada, Ltd. Whether you are now contemplating the installation of 
a Cottrell Electrical Precipitator, or may be interested in such an in- 
stallation at a future date, we con and will serve you in any part of the 


United States or other countries. 


WESTERN 
+ itali 


CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS, DESICNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 

COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED MATERIALS FROM CASES & LIQUIDS 
Main Offices: 1037 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 17 © 1 LaSALLE ST. BLDG., 1 N. La SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 2 * HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DOMINION SQ. BLDG., MONTREAL 
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Get the one speed reducer 


that best fits your job 





LINK-BELT builds all three types 
of enclosed gear drives 


No ons speed reducer solves every reduction problem. That's 
why Link-Belt builds all three — Worm, Helical and Herring- 
bone Gear Drives. Your Link-Belt power transmission engineer 
will recommend the right reducer for your needs. 


You can be sure you get the one that suits all your requirements 
for ratio, space, shaft position, shock loading and many other 
factors. Precision-engineered tor quiet, economical power trans- 
mission, all Link-Belt drives will give you long service under 
the toughest operating conditions. 





ENCLOSED GEAR DRIVES 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, 
Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, 
Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa). Offices, Factory Branch Stores 
and Distributors in principal cities. 12,498 


On Gear- 
motor and 
Helical Gear 
Drives, 
write fer 
Book 2247 








On Herring- 
bone Gear 
Drives, write 
for Book 
2419 
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Two Link-Belt Worm Gear Re- 
ducers provide the high torque 
necessary to operate these ground- 
wood thickeners at a paper mill. 
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... THESE FANS IN CHAMPION 
PAPER AND FIBRE CO.’S OLD 
BOILER PLANT WERE BUILT 

IN 1917! 





Built in 1917, installed in Champion’s boiler house in 
1925, these “Buffalo” Forced Draft Fans were on regular 
service until 1931... and were still in good enough 
condition to be on standby service ever since! 

As power engineers know, this is an endurance record for 
forced draft fans. It is not a lone case. “Buffalo” instal- 
lations, industry-wide have been saving money for their 
owners through endurance — less trouble on the power 
run — fewer timeouts — longer life. Why not write for 

bw 
Bulletin 3750 and see what up-to-date 


“Buffalo” draft fans offer you? 


WRITE FOR 
YOUR COPY 





BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


213 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 





VENTILATING AIR WASHING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 


FORCED DRAFT elole) Ei. Te; HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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LEAKING WALLS CORROSIVE WATER TANK 
Problem VAPOR OUTLET Problem 
Moisture Problem 
MACHINERY Saas ros ea . 
EAKING ROOF 
STORED OUTDOORS sil ohdessd Answer Sie ad 
Problem neul-Mest fobe — 
rros Vaporse 
A 
Answer ’ owes 
“aa % a 
we”) aia 
“hii ffi? 
0 |) , 
WARM AIR DUCT = _ — ' TEMPERATURE 
a . \ KS STORAGE TANK 
> 

Problem 7 G *| MG SIH Problem 
Heat Loss ONS ores ——+—4—4—> part’ 

Answer , i 



























* } 
INSULATED PIPE STRUCTURAL 
STEEL i 
Problem : 
Moisture Vapor Problem 
pape INSUL-M | 
Answer Sa XN 9 Answer ' 
\ Mast | 
wai X YOig 5) | 
lof elel sy te) = —- - — oe 
SSL EM Ip * | 
Me - Py, b 
i —— L@) . 
INSULATED . UNDERGROUND 
VESSEL Steg ee : STORAGE TANK 
M egal = NAN tinny MiNi eins vi 
oisture Vapor ae 
Penetration BH 
age CRATES AND COLD WATER Answer 
a ACID TANK CARTONS FOR INTAKE PIPE Mast 


Insul-Moasti 


acs Problem OVERSEAS FOR BOILERS 
~orrosion SHIPMENT Problem 
Answer Problem é Paadenentio 
Insul- Mastic Moisture and sal Air Answer 
\ Answer ey er 
yYoaporseao - ° 
Insul-Mast 


Pack 





You can’t select a heavy coating of better quality than 


PROTECT YOUR EQUIPMENT WITH Insul-Mastic. Its ingredients were specially chosen for 


INSUL-MASTIC went. Sonus Sinstictohonseyeahanlaereaneamapetitn 


without blobs or pinholes. Write today for our catalog. 


COATINGS OF UNEQUALED QUALITY 


. - a 
_ -M 
Insul-Mastic Corporation % awe 
OF AMERICA 4 CORROSION PROOFING 
WATERPROOFING 
1157 OLIVER BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 22, PA. Seo 
Representatives in Principal Cities INSULATION _ 


























TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Perkins ten-roll 64” face Web Supercalender 
with provision for fourteen (14) rolls. 


@ All rolis in Timken anti-friction bearings 
@ Stationary reel with electric hoist 
@ Lever pressure with pneumatic loading 
@ Fly rolls mounted in self-aligning anti-friction bearings 
@ Motor driven hoist for raising and lowering rolls 


HOLYOKE, MASS.., U. S.A. 


: 
oo ‘ ae ee oe 


GEST MANUFACTURERS ( DF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD | 


Fa > 
Bet . 
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v 
for DIAMOND Automatic 
Cleaning OF CHEMICAL 
RECOVERY BOILERS 


Diamond Automatic Soot Blowers have 
been sold for the cleaning of chemical 
recovery boilers in the following plants. 
This list covers all but three or four of 
the black liquor jobs placed in the 
United States and Canada in recent 
years. The reason for this overwhelm- 
ing preference? You obtain correct re- 
covery boiler cleaning and high boiler 
availability at minimum cost by using 
Diamond Automatic Soot Blowers. 


Bloedel, Steward & Welch, Ltd. 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. 
Brown Company 

Brown Paper Mill Company 
Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co. 
Cakasieu Paper Company 
Comp Manufacturing Company 
Canada Paper Company 
Cellulosa Koncern (Sweden) 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co, 
(2 Plants) 


Chesapeake Corporation 


Companhia Portuguesa de Celulose 
(Portugal) 


Consolidated Paper Company 
Container Corporation of America 
: Continental Can Company 
Crossett Paper Mills Ltd. 
Crown Williamette Paper Co. 
Dryden Paper Company 
~~ Enso-Gutzeit Oy (Finland) 

(2 Plants) 
Fibre Board Products Corp. 
Frazer Company, Ltd. 
Gaylord Container Corp. 
Gulf States Paper Company 
Halifax Paper Company 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. 
' Hudson Pulp & Paper Co. 


International Paper Corp. 
Southern Kraft Division 
(7 Plants) 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Longlac Pulp & Paper Co. 
Longview Fibre Co. 


H. R. MacMillan Export Corp. 
Nanaimo Sulphate Pulp Div. 


Macon Kraft Company 
Marathon Paper Company 


Mead Corporation 
(2 Plants) 


Mo and Donsjo A. B. Husums (Sweden) 


National Container Corp. 
(3 Plants) 


National Paper Corp. 
North Carolina Pulp Co. 
Oxford Paper Company 
Pacific Mills Limited 
Rauma-Raahe Oy (Finland) 
Riegel Carolina Corp. 


St. Helen's Pulp & Paper Co. 
St. Joe Paper Company 

St. John’s Suiphite, Ltd. 

St. Mary's Kraft Corp. 

St. Regis Kraft Corp. 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
(2 Plants) 


Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Sorge Pulp Co., Ltd. 

Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co. 
Southern Paperboard Co. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Co. 

Union Corporation, Ltd. (S. Africa) 
United Paper Company (Finland) 

S. D. Warren Co. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
(2 Plants) 

Weyerhauser Timber Co. 
(3 Plants) 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
Diamond Specialty Limited « Windsor, Ontario 


There is a DIAMOND SOOT BLOWER for Every Boiler Cleaning Requirement 





Downingtown Heavy Duty 
Duplex Board Slitter. 


cutting 
and 


slitting 


“ACCURATE and FAST 
z | |.--to match 
today’s H/GH SPEED board machines 


To handle the production of modern board 





machines with a minimum of lost time and 
Downingtown High Sheet spoilage, Downingtown has developed 
_— ie highly accurate...high speed Duplex 
Cutter and Slitter. It easily handles a wide 
range of sheet lengths at a tolerance of +)44’’. 


The Downingtown Slitter is compact, easy to 
operate and to maintain, practically noiseless, 
and produces a clean accurate sheet free from 
fanning’. Anti friction bearings are furnished 


P.1.V. and chain throughout. 
drive eliminate 


an a i Write for detailed specifications of a typical 


Downingtown Duplex Cutter and Slitter. 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
Pacific Corst Representative: John V. Rosiund, Pacific Bidg., Portiand 4, Oregen 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PAPER, BOARD AND FELT MACHINES SINCE 1880 
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(Died ire ats move type 
of Powell valves in service today 
than of any other make! 





The Wm. Powell Company 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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Whats PERFECT 
abowl a 


? 
~ 36° 


a 
. 


i A dress that fits a ‘‘perfect 36’’ figure looks 
' af like a tent on the average size gal. As a 
matter of fact ...to fit perfectly... some 
clothes have to be tailor-made. 













It’s that way with the supplies you buy, 
too. For instance, we have a complete line 
of standard starches and other corn 
products for paper mill use; but we are 
also set up to provide you with any special 
formula or product, tailor-made to your 
specifications. 


And ... standard or special... you'll want 
to buy from a company like Anheuser- 
Busch, whose reputation for products of 
highest quality, uniformity and depend- 
ability is as dominant in the paper industry 
as it is with retailers and consumers all over 
the world. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION PHONE OR WRITE 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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VALVES 


FORGED AND CAST STEEL- IRON - BRONZE 


NOW the workhorse of the family—OIC’s iron 
valve—offers you features formerly found only in 
steel valves. It’s a brand new valve built around 
more than a third of a century’s experience in mak- 
ing iron valves. We kept only the old handwheel. 


Examine these construction details: 

I Lubricated yoke bushing, renewable without re- 
moving bonnet. 

2 Deeper stuffing box; longer packing life. 


3 Inserted back seat bushing permits repacking 
under full pressure. 


4 Stronger body-bonnet joint; uniform gasket com- 
pression. 


5 Better metal distribution, reduced weight, increased 
strength. 


6 Sturdy tie-ribs; added resistance to pipeline stresses. 


7 End-seated bronze seat rings will not loosen in 
service. 


8 |-Beam type solid wedge, accurately guided. 
9 Straight-through port areas reduce flow resistance 


10 Rolled-in seat facings on wedges give longer life. 


OIC’s new line of Iron Valves gives you longer 
service, lower upkeep and greater security. For 
Bulletin 805 telling you all about them, call your 
local OIC distributor or write The Ohio Injector 
Company, Wadsworth, Ohio. 
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VA LU E in a fine product reflects 


the experience and skills of its makers. 


VALUE in Fourdrinier wires is a matter of 
record... paper quality and production records 
in mills throughout America reflect the fact that 
Appleton Wires are Good Wires! 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC. 
APPLETON «+ WISCONSIN 
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For Kestricted iit 
Requirements 


3 STANDARD METHODS OF 
RESTRICTING INNER VALVES 


SHER 


DIAPHRAGM CONTROL 
VALVES 


Reasons for using restricted trim: 
(1) where later conditions re- 
quire either larger or smaller 
capacities, (2) a full sized valve 
body is desired for line strength 
but with low capacity require- 
ments — Fisher 3 standard meth- 
ods offer a quick, economical 
and completely satisfactory way 
of solving these problems. 

Size of restriction available: 
Restricted Inner Valve _ ports 
should be held to minimum size 
of not less than 50% of standard 
port diameter for valve body 
size, or equivalent of 25% of 
maximum full size valve ca- 
pacity. 

Practical considerations have 
proven it is undesirable to re- 
duce flow to less than 25% of 
maximum capacity of body in 
double ported valves. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Marshalltown, lowa 


TTL 


LEADS THE INDUSTRY IN RE 
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Control It | 





and you get 
MAXIMUM 
QUALITY and 
ECONOMY 


When you maintain control automatically 
of wet end caliper on board and heavy 
paper you accomplish several important 
things. Your finished sheet is consistently 
uniform in caliper. Weight to plus or 
minus 1!2% is maintained through a cali- 
per range of 5 to 150 points. Result ...a 
higher quality, more saleable product. 
And, at the same time you are cutting 


a minimum. Man and machine hours are 
more nearly 100% productive. 


Here’s how the Hurletron Caliper and 
Weight Control provides all these ad- 
vantages . . . automatically. 


@ Holds wet end fluctuations to plus or minus one 
point. 

@ Measures thickness at 40” intervals clear across the 
sheet. 

@ Makes corrections by regulating flow of stock but 
only when a trend has been established. 

@ Provides a continuous, permanent record of wet end 
caliper. 

@ Signals operator when a drift across the sheet is 


indicated. 
@ Provides a continuous reading and‘ record at the dry 
end. 





Ps automatic Ask for Illustrated Bulletin 
Our Bulletin No. 211 shows what Hurletron 
CALIPER and WEIGHT equipment is doing in leading mills. Includes 
full details, charts, and illustrations. Write for 
C 0 NTR OL your copy today . no obligation. 


ELECTRIC EYE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
10 WEST FAIRCHILD STREET, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Now, with our Curlator 
we actually transform 

glorified screenings into 
quality pulp! 




















Before the advent of Curlation there were three grades of 
pulps: No. 1 sulphite, No. 2 sulphite and fine screenings. Now 
with Curlation there is only one grade—No. 1 sulphite. Curla- 
tion has converted NO. 2 sulphite and fine screen rejects into 
No. 1 sulphite pulp. 

Thus the pulp has been upgraded with an increased sales 
value. Also the yield of No. 1 sulphite has been increased. In 
addition savings are being made in coal, limestone and sulphur. 

In these days of rising costs and material scarcity the 
inclusion of a Curlator in your production line is of topmost 


importance in mill operation. 


WRITE today for more detailed in- 
formation on what a Curlator can do 


for you. 





2 = 


— -— - 
mm Ws 






| Y *T.M. Reg.— Curlator Corporation, Rochester, N. Y 
. ee > ee - — 
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Mathieson Chemical CorP- 
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* No matter what you process it will pay you 
to check into the Bailey simplified electronic 


Bailey Electr 
ments Work 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Mead Corporation. 


control system. 


With four basic circuits and eight basic com- 
ponent parts you can get more than 100,000 
different electronic instrument and control 
combinations. Your problems of measuring and 
controlling flow, level, speed, pressure tempera- 
ture, gas analysis, pH, conductivity, etc., can 
be solved by the right combinations of these 4 
circuits and 8 basic parts. 

You don’t have to load up a stock room with 
parts. Bailey parts are interchangeable. What 
you used for the last combination is good for 
the next one when conditions in your plant 
change. You can save money, as others are 
doing, when you standardize on Bailey controls. 


Bulletin No. 17 will show you how easy it is to 
install and use Bailey electronic controls. Write 
for your copy today. 

* 
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Bailey Electro 
ments Work Here 

Midland, Michigan P 
The Dow Chemical Company- 
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BAILEY METER CO. 


1058 IVANHOE RD. « CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Bailey Meter Company Limited, Montreal, Canada 


Controls for the Process Industries 


TEMPERATURE ° FLOW . PRESSURE 
GAS ANALYSIS * LEVEL + RATIO 





P-20 
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AT CAPACITY FLOW 





Many industrial processes require full pipe line 
capacity of fluids — for economical, efficient operation ...and at 
the same time quick control. For such service, Q-C.f> CYLINDRICAL 
Lubricated Plug Valves are the answer — straight-through full 
pipe area flow with quick, quarter-turn, tight shut-off. 
Only O_C.f- Valves have all these features. 


? PLUC VALVES 


as 
| U 
s Ask for Catalog 4-P!, American Car and Foundry Company, 


~ “x 
Representatives in 7; aw 
50 principal cities d PIPE p Valve Division, 1501 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 11, Michigan 
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oo TILE TANKS 


ARE YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 


@ SMOOTH SURFACES Unusually free-flowing, easily cleaned, 


not affected by ordinary stock fluids. 


@ EXTRA STRONG Kalamazoo Tile Tanks may be designed for 


any load or pressure or even as part of building. 


@ DURABLE The first Kalamazoo Tile Tanks installed over 20 


years ago show no signs of deterioration today. 


@ ECONOMICAL For most installations, Kalamazoo Tile Tanks cost 


no more than reinforced concrete, last far longer. 


@ MINIMUM MAINTENANCE No chipped concrete to repair, 


no slime to remove, no rusted metal, no tightening of hoops. 


@ “PIONEER” CONSTRUCTION Over 20 years ago Kalamazoo 


engineers pioneered in designing and building vitrified glazed tile 





An old chest may be made as clean and 


shining as this with Kalamazoo tile lining. < ‘ 
tanks — the standard of quality today in the paper industry. 


Kalamazoo tile is made in all shapes necessary for original 
construction or conversion of any type tank, chest, or stor- 
age building. A single contract covers Kalamazoo engineer- 
ing and construction service, giving you the protection of 
undivided responsibility. On any tank problem, write or 
call Kalamazoo first. 





Cylindrical Kalamazoo tile tank. 
Kalamazoo Tile circulating chest ready for installation 
of concrete cover slab for support of equipment. 


Kalamazoo TANK and SILO COMPANY 


1127 HARRISON STREET . KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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COLORED wrappings 


are advertisements 
for the store 


Smart retailers have discovered that colored wrappings 
give them an extra way to advertise. Distinctively colored 
cartons, wrapping paper and shopping bags identify the 
store at a glance. Each one is an advertisement on the 
streets, in buses and streetcars... and in the home. 


But many retailers are still using nondescript paper 
and boxes. Tell them about the advertising plus your 
wrappings—in color—can give them...and corner your 
share of a big potential market. 

Our Technical Staff will be glad to help you choose the 
proper dyes, from a large selection of excellent, light-fast, 
economical dyestuffs. Write today for complete informa- 
tion to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


More color makes more business 
..- for your customers and you 
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DU PONT BASIC DYES 

Du Pont Safranine T Ex. 
Conc. 125% 

Du Pont Rhodamine 5GDN Extra 

Du Pont Fuchsine N 

Du Pont Rhodamine B Extra 

Du Pont Auramine Conc. 

Du Pont Chrysoidine GN 

Du Pont Victoria Pure Blue BO 

Du Pont Methylene Blue ZX 


DU PONT ACID DYES 
Du Pont Orange 11 Conc. 
Du Pont Orange RO 


*REG.U S. PAT OFF 











DU PONT DIRECT DYES 

Du Pont Purpurine 4B Conc. 

Pontamine* Fast Scarlet 48S 
Conc. 150% 

Pontamine* Yellow SXP Conc. 


Du Pont Stilbene Yellow 
G Conc. 


Du Pont Stilbene Yellow 
GCB Conc. 


Pontamine* Fast Orange WS 
Conc. 175% 


Pontamine* Orange R Conc. 

Pontamine* Black E. Double 

Pontamine* Brown D3GN 
Conc. 125% 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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TUB AND CALENDER SIZING 





EASY TO 


STARCH STACK AND HANDLE 
CONVERTER 


Increase’ | 
for | 


ACCURACY 
ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 
AND SPEED | 


COATING AND 
LAMINATING ADHESIVES 








R.T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. | 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. By 
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Safety means more 
than preventing accidents 


Each year in October, the National Safety Congress serves to focus attention 
on one of industry’s most important problems—accident prevention. From the 
standpoint of safety alone the subject deserves all the attention it can get from 
top management. But when we consider the corollary effects of a good safety 
program the importance is even more pronounced. 

Practically every mill that develops a good safety record finds that in so doing 
it has also improved its labor-management relations. For it takes genuine in- 
terest and human understanding on the part of management to bring about the 
cooperation so necessary in making supervisors and employees work whole- 
heartedly together in a cause that requires constant thought and endeavor. 

It’s not enough to merely appoint a safety director, set up a safety program 
and assent to the idea of spending time and money on safety. Management’s 
attitude must be as positive and direct as it is toward production, operating and 
maintenance costs, research, etc. Management must wholeheartedly support 
and participate in every safety effort because the individual in the plant is quick 
to detect indifference or preoccupation. Where accident prevention is handled 
in a negative fashion the worker’s response to the safety program will be nega- 
tive. So, it goes without saying that direct participation by all levels of manage- 
ment in a safety program helps break down the barriers to understanding which 
so often are at the bottom of labor strife. 

A good safety program helps promote good housekeeping. In fact, one hardly 
exists without the other and it is almost a foregone conclusion that a mill with 
poor housekeeping also will have a poor safety record. 

While safety probably has no direct effect on production, it is true that an 
accident-free mill is more likely to have higher efficiency than a plant where 
safety is ignored. At least, that’s the experience of the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, Williamsburg, Pa., whose safety achievement in winning THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY’S Fritz Memorial Trophy is described in succeeding pages. 
Here it was reported that actual production efficiency rose during the no acci- 
dent period experienced by that mill since December 6, 1948. Full cooperation 
and safe, careful workmanship developed as a basis for accident prevention 
undoubtedly had a salutary effect on raising production. 

The attitude of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company’s employees is 
reflected in our report of interviews shown on pages 919-921 of this issue. 
Where individual interests of top management, supervisors and workers meet 
together in a mutual enterprise the result is more than a good safety record. 
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For Your Beater... 
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pec y CHEMICAL’ | 
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I 
I 
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s 
f 
At the critical “beater” stage, you can’t be too careful 
about the chemicals you use. Time and testshave | | 
proved to leading paper producers—that for maxi- : 
( 
mum sizing and pH control, it’s best to specify $ 
General Chemical Aluminum Sulfate, and other 
basic chemicals made by America’s foremost : 
Alum manufacturer. That way you’re always i 
sure of highest quality, purity and performance! n 
- ti 
P 
P 
t 
ALUMINUM SULFATE 
si 
Or 
Standard: Lump; Ground, 99% thru 8 mesh, pe 
95% thru 10 mesh; Powdered, 95% thru th 
100 mesh; Liquid, 32° Be. m 
lron Free: Lump; approx. 242”, Ground thru ve 
8 mesh, Liquid, 32° Be. su 
Other General Chemical Products m 
For the Paper Industry S. 
SODIUM SULFATE sf 
Aqua Ammonia Sodium Metasilicate 
Chromium Potassium Sulfate Sodium Silicate (Salt Cake) Paper Makers’ Grade, th 
seen 2 Alaa Sulfuric Acid thru 8 mesh, 95-99% NasSOx. th 
Disodium Phosphate ow ar 
yrophosphate 
Anhydrous hahydreus sh 
Glauber’s Salt ‘ . . ha 
Crystal and Anhydrous Trisodium Phosphate “en 
. . Sodium Sulfite ‘ 
Hydrochloric Acid tic 
(Muriatic) Anhydrous a 
Nitric Acid od of 
Sodium Bisulfite Sci 
Anhydrous BASIC CHEMICALS eff 
eee GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION ~e 
Sodium Thiceultate (ype? ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION ne 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. Ni 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham ¢ Boston * Bridgeport ‘ 
Buffalo * Chedous ¢ Chicago ¢ Cleveland ¢ Denver ¢ Detroit ing 
Greenville (Miss.) * Houston * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo * Los Angeles pre 
Minneapolis * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pitsburgh * Providence 
St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle * Yakima (Wash.) gr 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. ste 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited pre 
FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver So: 
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Paper board demand off 

Radical changes have developed in the 
paper and paperboard markets during 
the last few weeks, with a wide diver- 
gence between the demand for papers and 
paperboards. The demand for paper- 
board has fallen off so rapidly that 
prices for waste paper have receded 
sharply. On the other hand, the market 
for fine and wrapping papers continues 
strong, though without the sharp pickup 
that usually comes after the Labor Day 
holidays. The steady decline in new 
orders for paperboards is a result in part 
of the recession in textile and other con- 
sumer goods industries. 


Government buying has been heavy 
as stocks of all grades of papers are 
being built up at the new installations 
in the United States and in the far flung 
ring of air bases abroad. Present indica- 
tions are that paper and paperboard 
production in 1951 will reach the un- 
precedented high figure of 27,000,000 
tons, whereas a normal increase in con- 
sumption, due to increasing population, 
should indicate a need for about 24,000,- 
000 tons, basing this figure on unchanged 
per capita consumption. In other words, 
the 1951 output appears to be in some 
measure at least a building up of in- 
ventories, possibly among large con- 
sumers, as well as for Government esti- 
mated needs. 


Southern expansion 
stimulates reforestration 

The fear expressed in the South that 
the expansion of the paper industry 
threatens extensive deforestation in that 
area has been met by the mills with a 
showing that the building of new mills 
has resulted in the most elaborate and 
wide-spread efforts to develop reforesta- 
tion programs ever seen in an area of 
comparable size. Hundreds of thousands 
of acres of forest land are now under 
scientific forest management, with every 
effort of the owners being devoted to 
establishing such cutting programs that 
over a period of years the forest lands 
will be more rather than less productive. 
No new paper mill enterprise has been 
inaugurated in the South without a 
program to establish a maintained 
growth on the tributary woodlands. In- 
stead of depletion, the mills say the 
program, practically universal in the 
South, will result in increasing instead 
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of depleting the amount of standing 
timber in these forests. 

This fear of depletion, however, is 
having a direct effect on the proposal of 
the Bowater interests to build a $45,- 
000,000 newsprint mill in Tennessee. 
Government agencies, Forest Service and 
National Defense Production, are hold- 
ing back on authorization of certificates 
of necessity for this new mill principally 
on the question whether there is enough 
timber available in the area contiguous 
to the site of the proposed mill to justify 
its being built without adverse effects on 
these woodlands areas. 


Newsprint economy 

The remands of the newspaper pub- 
lishers for increases in newsprint produc- 
tion are facing some backfire in Con- 
gress. The suggestion has been made that 
the newspapers serve themselves by cut- 
ting down the size of their publications. 
Attention has also been called to the 
waste due to excessive numbers of copies 
placed on news stands which remain un- 
sold. It is estimated that thousands of 
tons of newsprint are wasted in this 
manner. 


Legislation affecting industry 

With the adjournment of Congress 
until January, there will be a relief from 
the uncertainties of possible legislation 
adversely affecting business. However, 
the past session is having its repercus- 
sions. The passage of the tax bill mater- 
ially increasing corporate taxes is a defi- 
nite impairment of the incentive to in- 
dustrial development. Failure to repeal 
the disputed Capehart provision of the 
price control law will mean a flood of 
tailored orders for every industry. Such 
orders are already in the making for 
various grades of paper, and it is esti- 
mated that the number of tailored orders 
for all industries will run as high as 500. 
To prepare these orders means either an 
expansion of the personnel in the de- 
fense agencies, or a delay in effecting 
changes vital to industry. 


Labor 

The labor picture is anything but en- 
couraging. Labor is now moving for still 
another round of wage increases. It is 
evident that labor interests are in the 
saddle at Washington. This can only 
mean further increases in costs of pro- 
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Current Comment 


duction and consequent increases in 
prices of goods for sale. How to check 
this vicious cycle is a problem for saner 
minds than appear to be in control at 
Washington. 

Potomac Fever is the name now being 
given to the attitude of personnel in the 
Goverhment agencies at Washington 
and in the outlying branches of these 
agencies. Potomac Fever is a trend to- 
ward socialism and is proving the bane 
of this age. 


Financial reports 

A sudden drop in industrial securities 
the week end of October 20 was accom- 
panied by a reduction in prices for paper 
mill securities. The drop appeared to be 
the result of the newly passed tax bill 
and the international developments in 
the Middle East. 


Paper mill corporate changes 

Celanese Corp. of America has of- 
fered through Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., 
$50,000,000 in 34 per cent debentures 
due October 1, 1976, at 100 and interest. 
Celanese will use $19,750,000 of the 
proceeds to redeem its outstanding 234 
per cent serial notes due 1953-58. It will 
add the rest to its general funds to be 
used in part for plant additions and 
equipment. 

Freeport Sulphur Co. stockholders 
have approved a three-for-one split of 
common stock, which was effective Sep- 
tember 21. Also approved was an in- 
crease in the total of authorized stock 
from the present 850,000 shares to a 
total of 3,000,000 shares, retaining the 
$10 par value. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. has 
registered 100,000 shares of its no par 
common with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. has filed a 
registration statement with the SEC cov- 
ering the offer of 102,424 shares of its 
$100 par 4 per cent convertible pre- 
ferred. The firm plans to offer these 
shares in exchange for its outstanding 
41/7, per cent cumulative preferred on a 
share-for-share basis. 

Mead Corp. has called its outstanding 
4 per cent cumulative second preferred 
stock beginning December 1 at $55.50 a 
share. The conversion right of the second 
preferred expires December 1. Common 
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stock issued in conversion of the second 
preferred up to November 13 will be 
eligible for common stock dividends, 
payable December 1. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. has 
filed a registration statement with the 
SEC for $20,000,000 of 20-year deben 
tures for public offering through a group 
headed by Harriman, Ripley & Co., Inc 


Net incomes 

Container Corp. of America—Net in- 
come for the first nine months of 1951 
was $11,247,000 as compared to $7,- 
328,000 last year. 

Central Fibre Products Co.—Net in- 
come for the fiscal year ended June 30 
was $2,826,139, compared to $2,176,363 
last year. 

Central Paper Co. of New York—Net 
income for the year ended June 30 was 
$546,157 as compared to a loss of $246,- 
191 last year. 

Diamond Alkali Co.—Net income for 
the first nine months of 1951 was $5,- 
662,112, compared to $2,654,833 for the 
same period in 1950. 

Oxford Paper Co.—Net income for 
the nine months ended September 30 
was $2,223,448, against $2,176,294 in 
1950. 

Rhinelander Paper Co.—Net income 
for the nine months ended June 30 was 
$1,061,442, compared to $1,043,318 last 
year. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
(Closing Prices) 
Oct. 20, 1951 Sept. 20, 1951 


A. P. W. Products ‘4 
Celotex l 
Same Preferred 
Certain-teed Products 
Champion P. & F. Co. (new) * 
Same Preferred . 
Chesapeake Corp. 
Continental Diamond 
Container Corp. 
Same Preferred 
Crown Zellerbach 
Same Preferred 
Dixie Vortex 
Eastern Corp. 
Robert Gair 
Same Preferred 
Gaylord Container 
International Paper 
Same Preferred 
Kimberly-Clark 
McAndrews & Forbes 
Marathon 
Masonite 
Mead Corp. 
Same Preferred 
Same 2nd Preferred 
National Container 
Rayonier, Inc 
Same Preferred 
Scott Paper 
Same $3.40 Preferred 
Same $4.00 Preferred 
St. Regis 
Same Preferred 
Sutherland Paper 
Same Preferred 
Union Bag & Paper Co 
United Board & Carton 
United Wall Paper. 
Same Preferred 
U. 8. Gypsum 
Same Preferred . 
West Va. P. & P. Co 
Same Preferred 
New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 
A. P. W. Products 
Celotex 3% % 
Champion P. & F. Co. 3% 
Mead Corp. 3% 


New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
Am. Writing 113, 11% 


Great Northern 55 ABMs 
Hammermill 40 4} 





“Closing Bid and Asked Prices 
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Brown Stock Washing System 


UTILIZES HORTON WELDED STEEL TANKS 




















THE Macon Kraft Company at Macon, Georgia, 
is one of the South’s important producers of kraft 
board. Last year its daily output was over 600 tons 
with a single day’s production record of nearly 
650 tons. 


Several specially fabricated Horton tanks and 
processing structures play an important part in the 
integrated operation of Macon Kraft Company's 
pulp mill, chemical recovery plant and wood yard. 
Among these units are six 4300 cu. ft. Horton 
digesters, two 600-ton storage tanks, a blow tank, 
an accumulator, a burned lime tank, an elevated 
water tank, and the four seal tanks and foam tank 
pictured above. 


id 





The seal tanks are used in the brown stock 
washing system. Filtrate from four-stage washers 
discharges into them through barometric legs that 
create vacuum for the washers. Surmounting the 
seal tanks is a foam tank equipped with twin cen- 
trifugal foam breakers. 

Whether you are modernizing existing facilities 
or building an entirely new plant, consider Horton 
tanks and processing structures. 

The above view shows one 18-ft. by 100-ft. seal 
tank, one 18-ft. by 80-ft. seal tank, two 18-ft. by 
60-ft. seal tanks, and a 32-ft. by 25-ft. foam tank 
fabricated and field-erected by Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Company for Macon Kraft Company. 





CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Atlanta, 3 2143 Healey Building Detroit, 26 1566 Lafayette Building Salt Lake City, 4 527 West I7th South Street 


Birmingham, | ISI1 North 50th Street Houston, 2 2143 National Standard Building San Francisco, 4 1547—200 Bush Street 
Boston, 10 1026—201 Devonshire Street Los Angeles, |7..1559 General Petroleum Building Seattle, | 1327 Henry Building 
Chicago, 4 / 2445 McCormick Building Hew York, 6 3350—165 Broadway Building Tulsa, 3 1651 Hunt Building 
Cleveland, 15 2267 Guildhall Building Philadelphia, 3...1653—1700 Walnut Street Building Washington 6, D.C. 1138 Cafritz Building 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, and GREENVILLE, PA. In Canada: HORiO'!) STEEL WORKS, Limited, FORT ERIE, ONT. 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
OF THE VICTORY BEATER 





. Controlled Flow — uniform, 

positive fibrillation 

2. Pressurized bedplates 

3. Absolute control up to 40 
tons bedplate pressures 

4. Centralized bedplates assure 
100% roll-bedplate contact 

5. Highest effective inch cut 
potential 

6. Horizontal roll oscillation 
makes bars self-honing 

7. Lowest maintenance cost 

8. Tailored-to-your-plant, 
low-cost installation 

9. Spherical anti-friction 


Patents issued and pending 





ids ces tee sien N THE Controlled Flow VICTORY BEATER hori- 

capacity zontal oscillation of the roll over the centralized, 
ae a hydraulically-controlled bed plates provides automatic 
a, = 0: honing, eliminates ridging and keeps the bars smooth. Bars 


continuous production! are always in perfect shape to assure uniform stock treat- 
ment. This unique feature also reduces maintenance and 
operating costs to a minimum. 

VICTORY BEATERS are made in two styles: (a) Single Roll units for handling batches as small as 

500 pounds. (b) Multi-Roll units with two, three or more rolls for treating 100, 150, 200 or more tons 

per day on a continuous production basis. The superiority of the Controlled Flow VICTORY BEATER 

is a matter of on-the-job performance records by some of the world's largest paper producers. All 

the facts are available for your examination. Write, wire or phone today for Booklet P/-1151. 


THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO. 


Paper Mill Machinery 
HOOSICK FALLS © NEW YORK e U.S.A. 


Mid-West: Ronningen Engineering Sales * Vicksburg, Mich. West Coast: Dan E. Charles Agency + 706 Jones Bldg. * Seattle 1, Wash. 
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News of the Industry 


Slump in Paperboard 
Indicates Paper Thaw 


Although demand remains high, a combination of factors has indicated a general 
relief from the paper shortage brought about after the outbreak of war in Korea. 
The result of a recent survey undertaken by The Wall Street Journal demonstrates 
that this over all easing in the paper pinch has been led by a downtrend in production 
of paperboard, which accounts for more than 25 per cent of paper consumption. 


Paperboard orders booked during the 
week ended October 20 were off about 
14 per cent from 1950. This slump in 
the product which is the traditional 
barometer as to the general health of the 
paper industry, seems to indicate that 
an easing off in the paper shortage is in 
the offing. There is belief among pro- 
ducers that other papers—notably kraft 
and even newsprint—may show a slack- 
ening in the not too distant future. 

In addition to the drop in paperboard 
orders, a recent survey has shown that 
unfilled orders were off over 40 per cent, 
while production is down about 7 per 
cent. This is a continuation of the trend 
that had its beginnings in mid-August. 

Following closely the tumble in paper- 
board trade was a similar easing in kraft 
sales. Where kraft was practically un- 
obtainable in the open market during 
February and March at a New York, 
N.Y., price of 2414 cents a pound, there 
were purchases at 1444 to 1614 cents 
during the latter part of October. 


Manufacturers Cut Production 

Among large producers of paperboard 
who have indicated the general slack in 
trade is Robert Gair Co., Inc., which is 
taking spot orders and can usually start 
shipments in one or two weeks. Inter- 
national Paper Corp. has recently re- 
turned its Hartford City, Ind., jute board 
mill to “standby status.” Three mills of 
United Board & Carton Corp. have 
dropped from full-capacity, six-day 
schedules to between five and six days, 
while two of the firm’s carton plants in 
New York have cut back about 25 per 
cent. 

One of the most accurate signs as to 
the condition of the paperboard industry 
—the Chicago waste paper market—has 
given good indication in recent weeks of 
the general slack. Brokers in October 
were quoting mixed paper, largest single 
waste paper grade, at $10 to $12 a ton 
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delivered at the mill. The same grade 
brought a high of $33 only last De- 
cember. 


Paper Demand Still High 

Demand for most kinds of paper is 
still maintaining a fast pace—officially. 
Paper prices, as measured by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, are up 20 per cent 
from a year ago. The overall level of 
commodity prices has advanced only 5 
per cent in the same period. And thus 
far there have been no appreciable drops 
in contract prices for paper. However, 
in the “black market,” where bids are 
usually far above contract level, there 
have been a number of instances of re- 
duction. 

Newsprint, in short supply for a num- 
ber of months, is a good example of 
conditions in the “black market” trade. 
Where newsprint last spring brought 
from $265 to $300 a ton in East Coast 
cities, the current quotation is $200, still, 
however, far above the official contract 
price of $116. 

The sag in the “black market’ for 
newsprint is understandable when re- 
cent supply figures are considered. North 
American production in the first nine 
months was approximately 4,939,000 
tons, about 5.4 per cent above the same 
period in 1950. At the same time, con- 
sumption was only 4,333,500 tons, about 
the same as a year ago. At the end of 
September publishers reported adequate 
stocks on hand to meet operating needs 
for 41 days. In 1950 at this time stocks 
were sufficient for only 37 days. 


Kraft Shows Possible Change 
Although kraft paper manufacturers 
have noted no drop comparable to that 
which has taken place in paperboard, 
consumers have indicated that an altera- 
tion of the situation may be on the way. 
A Midwestern manufacturer of kraft 
bags reports demand has fallen some- 
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what in a few lines—notably bags for 
department stores and dry cleaning 
establishments. A West Coast producer 
of multi-wall bags is reported to be ac- 
cepting all the business he can get. Wolf 
Detroit Envelope Co. finds it now takes 
only four to six weeks to get delivery 
from the mill. William F. Murphy's Co., 
Philadelphia, reports deliveries of top 
grades are fairly well back on schedule. 
Cheaper grades, tightest in recent weeks, 
are beginning to loosen up. However, 
prices in all grades are still firm. 

However, manufacturers have not as 
yet felt the effects of the reported drop 
in demand. Urn Bag & Paper Corp. is 
still operating its Savannah, Ga., mill 
on a three-shift, seven-day-a-week basis. 
A spokesman for St. Regis Paper Co. 
has indicated that that firm is still pro- 
ducing at top capacity. 

On the other hand, Hammermill Pa- 
per Co., Erie, Pa., has felt no easing in 
demand for pulp papers for such uses as 
ledgers, index and mimeograph work. 
Hammermill is reported to be operating 
at capacity, six days a week, with all 
orders on allocation. 


Production Capacity on Increase 

In recent years the U.S. production 
and consumption of paper have grown 
steadily. Total capacity now stands at 
approximately 24,500,000 tons a year, 
about 6 per cent above 1948 and nearly 
50 per cent above 1939. In the mean 
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time, per capita consumption has risen 
more sharply than the industry has ex- 
panded. While manufacturing has 
jumped nearly 50 per cent, consumption 
has soared close to 57 per cent. Last year 
381 pounds of paper were consumed for 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. 


Notable expansion projects in the in- 
dustry include those of International 
Paper, which has hiked capacity some 22 
per cent to 3,640,811 tons a year since 
the end of 1945; National Container 
Corp., which has increased its produc- 
tion to about 270,000 tons a year, a 53 
per cent boost since the close of World 
War II. And huge expansion plans are 
in the works, with industry sources hav- 
ing estimated that domestic capacity for 
making many types of paper will have 
increased by nearly 2,000,000 tons by the 
end of 1952. For example, Rome Kraft 
Co. has started construction of a $25,- 
000,000 mill near Rome, Ga., which will 
have a capacity of 650 tons of liner 
board a day, while National Container 
Corp., is constructing a 500-ton per day 


kraft pulp, board and paper mill near 
Valdosta, Ga., which will cost an esti- 
mated $25,000,000. 


Paper Mill President 
Sees Business Slack 

Credit restrictions and higher cor- 
poration taxes imposed recently by the 
United States government were cited 
recently by D. W. Ambridge as signs 
that some lessening of business activity 
is imminent. Mr. Ambridge is president 
of Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. He 
stated recently in a letter to stockholders 
that such government actions are bound 
to result in a slackening demand for a 
great many products. 

Although Abitibi’s business continues 
good, Mr. Ambridge warned that con- 
ditions in general, and particularly in 
the U.S., indicate a slight depression in 
industrial activity. A drought in British 
Columbia, unprecedented in history, has 
seriously affected the reserves of logs 
in the lumber and pulp and paper indus- 
tries. However, he added, every effort is 
being made to maintain production of 
finished goods. 


Mill Expansion Continues as 60-Day 
Moratorium is Terminated 


Termination of the 60-day moratorium on the issuance of tax amortization certifi- 
cates was announced October 18 by the Defense Production Administration. Under 
terms of the order, certificates of necessity will be issued on construction commenced 
after November 1, 1950, only if DPA has, prior to the beginning of construction, 
made a determination as to shortage of facilities and essentiality of the product. 

Other provisions include the adoption of a formal system of priorities for processing 
applications based on essentiality of product; review of applications on file and 
canvass of applicants to determine whether construction has been commenced or is 
still contemplated, and treatment within priority groups to be based on the extent 


of the particular shortage involved. 


The moratorium was instituted August 18 by DPA at the request of Charles E. 
Wilson, director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, in light of the serious shortage 


of critical materials. 


Mead-Inland to Build 
$25 Million Mill in Georgia 


Construction is to begin immediately 
on a $25,000,000 container board mill 
on the Coosa River near Rome, Ga., 
which will produce more than 200,000 
tons a year. Builder of the facility is 
Rome Kraft Co., newly organized by 
Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, 
and Mead Corp., Dayton, Ohio. The 
new mill will produce kraft container 
board used by Inland and others in man- 
ufacturing corrugated shipping con- 
tainers. 


The plant was designed by Rome's 
engineering staff. The contract for con- 
struction was awarded to Maxon Con- 
struction Co., Dayton. The schedule 
calls for completion within 24 months. 
Some 650 persons will be employed 
when peak production is reached. An- 
other 1,200 are to be employed in Rome 
Kraft’s wood and woodland programs, 
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where approximately 350,000 cords of 
wood will be procured annually. Pulp 
wood is to be obtained in northwest 
Georgia and parts of Tennessee and Ala- 
bama. 

The mill site on the Coosa River was 
selected after an exhaustive search for a 
location that would provide ready access 
to a constant wood supply. The new 
company has acquired forestry rights 
over a wide territory. Graduate foresters 
will supervise wood procurement and 
assist in a conservation program con- 
ducted in cooperation with private land 
owners, state and federal agencies. The 
company will promote the artificial re- 
forestation of lands where nature is un- 
able to do an adequate job by planting 
and supplying seedlings to private land 
owners. A radio network is being de- 
veloped to detect and report forest fires 
in the area. 

President of Rome Kraft is Al H. 
Mahrt, a director in Mead Corp. Other 
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officers are H. C. Krannert, vice presi- 
dent; H. A. Kidd, vice president and 
general manager; P. F. Holton, vice pres- 
ident; G. B. Elliott, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer; George Robinson, treas- 
urer, and Murray Smith, assistant 
secretary and counsel. 


National Container Starts 
Georgia Mill Construction 

Ground was broken recently for the 
500-ton per day kraft pulp, board and 
paper mill National Container Corp. is 
building near Valdosta, Ga. The $25,- 
000,000 project is being constructed on 
a 275-acre site about nine miles south 
of Valdosta. 

Officials of National Container and 
of three states took part in ceremonies, 
which marked the beginning of work on 
the largest single industrial development 
ever undertaken in the south Georgia- 
north Florida area. 

The mill and its ponding areas for 
handling effluents is on land acquired by 
the Lowndes County Chamber of Com- 
merce with funds subscribed by local 
businessmen as an inducement for the 
firm to locate in the area. Through the 
system of ponding areas, dams and con- 
trolled flow—extending over a distance 
of five miles and a land drop of 150 feet 
—rmill effluent will be constantly aerated 
before it reaches the nearest stream. 
Lowndes County, through a special act 
of the state legislature, is undertaking 
this sewage disposal project, which is 
being financed through a special revenue 
bond issue. 

Among special guests present at the 
ceremonies were Samuel Kipnis, Na- 
tional Container president; Harry Gins- 
berg, executive vice president; Marshall 
Bernstein, secretary and general counsel; 
A. H. Edwards, vice president; W. T. 
Webster, vice president and general 
manager, and James Kipnis, vice presi- 
dent. Representing the contractors, Mer- 
rit-Chapman & Scott Corp., were A. A. 
Johnson, Miles C. McGough, Raymond 
Kopp, and Ralph Desimone. Clarke 
Gaines, secretary of the Georgia State 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke at a spe- 
cial banquet. 


St. Regis Expansion 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N.Y., 
has announced that construction has 
started on an addition to its multiwall 
bag plant at Pensacola, Fla. The expan- 
sion comprises a two-story structure 
measuring 360 by 144 feet and a one- 
story office section, measuring 36 by 360 
feet, to house bag division services. The 
construction work is expected to be com- 
pleted by late 1952. 

The firm also reports good progress in 
its construction of a new bag plant at 
Tacoma, Wash., which will replace the 
leased plant that St. Regis is currently 
operating at Seattle. Occupying 81,600 
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square feet of floor space, the Tacoma 
plant is being built as an addition to the 
firm's kraft paper mill there. Construc- 
tion is expected to be completed early 
next year. 

St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
has announced the opening of its new 
$2,000,000 panelyte plant at St. Johns, 
Que. The new plant, which will supply 
the laminated plastics requirements of 
much of the Canadian market, covers 
70,000 square feet and employs approxi- 
mately 300 persons. Five presses are in- 
stalled. 


Crown Zellerbach Awards 
Contract for Cal. Plant 

~ own Zellerbach Corp. has awarded 
S$. 1erton & Walbert Co. a contract for 
1€ construction of a $3,000,000 paper 
converting plant at San Leandro, Cal. 
When completed in August, 1952, the 
300,000-square-foot unit will produce 
annually 25,000 tons of such products as 
towels, napkins, grocery bags, multiwall 
bags, and miscellaneous tissue products. 
The plant is expected to employ about 
200. 


Certificates of Necessity 
Groveton Papers Co., Inc., 

Groveton, N.H., has been issued a cer- 
tificate of necessity by DPA for 60 per 
cent for sulphite pulp. 


international Paper Co., 

Pascagoula, Miss., has received a cer- 
tificate of necessity for 55 per cent for 
paper stock. 


River Raisin Paper Co., 

Monroe, Mich., has been granted a cer- 
tificate of necessity for 50 per cent for 
paperboard cases. :, 


Fort Howard Paper Co., 

Green Bay, Wis., has been issued a cer- 
tificate of necessity for 55 per cent for 
pulp. 


Central Fibre Products Co., Inc., 
Hutchinson, Kan., has been granted a 
certificate of necessity for 50 per cent of 
$466,414 for pulp and paper. 


Where the dollar value is not stated 
it is indicated that a portion of the fa- 
cilities involved in the application was 
completed or acquired prior to Septem- 
ber 23, 1950. In these instances, DPA 
action is taken in accordance with the 
provisions of the law, and action will 
be taken later on the remainder of the 
facilities involved. 





St. Joe Paper Co.., 

Port St. Joe, Fla., has placed an order 
with Research Corp. for the construction 
and installation of two wet bottom elec- 
trostatic precipitaters for the handling 
of gases from two new spray type re- 
covery furnaces, each designed to han- 
dle 138,000 cfm at 275-300F. The 


precipitators aie part of a plant expan- 
sion program at St. Joe. 


Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 

a wholly-owned subsidiary of Proctor & 
Gamble Co., has signed a contract for 
the purchase of 440,000 acres of pine 
land in northwestern Florida. The prop- 
erty will be used to expand capacity for 
production of cellulose pulp. Buckeye 
has also announced that it plans to con- 
struct a plant in Florida for the produc- 
tion of dissolving pulp froin wood. 


International Paper Co. 

has announced that it has started con- 
struction of a research department build- 
ing in Mobile, Ala., for its Southern 
Kraft Div. The technical staff will work 
at a project for finding new and varied 
uses for southern pine and by-products 
of southern kraft pulp and paper plants. 


Standard Ore & Alloy Corp. 

New York, N.Y., is planning to spend 
an estimated $500,000 on the rehabilita- 
tion of the pulp mill formerly owned by 
Chicoutimi Pulp Mills Ltd. at Chicou- 
timi, Que. Engineers for the project are 
Stadler, Hurter & Co., Montreal. 


C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., 

Toledo, Ore., has announced that a new 
plant for the production of wood chips 
for pulp would go into operation at 
once. Production capacity is several car- 
loads per day. Fir, hemlock, and spruce 
will be utilized to produce the raw pulp. 


Berwin Paper Mfg. Co. 

Danville, N.Y., recently purchased by 
Gannett Co., has announced the coun- 
struction of an extension to the present 
building that will permit the conversion 
of part of the plant’s facilities to the 
manufacture of newsprint. 


American Writing Paper Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass., plans to move its gen- 
eral offices in the Flatiron Building to 
“modern quarters in an improved loca- 
tion” within the next year. The move is 
an extension of a program started a 
year ago to bring the Eagle-A offices 
close to the mills in an effort to improve 
operating conditions. 


Paper Manufacturers Co., 
Philadelphia, has announced that its new 
Indianapolis plant is now complete and 
will be soon in full operation. The one- 
story plant is equipped to convert paper 
roll products and specialties. The new 
structure contains 40,000 square feet of 
floor space. General manager is Joseph 
A. Morris, formerly head cost account- 
ant of Paper Manufacturers’ main plant 
in Philadelphia. 


Capac Plastics, Inc., 

Capac, Mich., has been taken over by a 
syndicate headed by Paul H. Travis, 
president of Rochester (Mich.) Paper 
Co. The firm manufactures thermoset- 
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ting plastics. New officers include Mr. 
Travis, president and treasurer; David 
R. Stamy, vice president and general 
manager; Stanley Ceranski, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales; James M. Henry, 
vice president and assistant general man- 
ager, and Nathan B. Goodnow, secretary 
and legal counsel. 


Central Paper Co., 

Menasha, Wis., has announced the near 
completion of its new factory addition. 
The 100 by 100 foot structure is of 
reinforced concrete and steel with sur- 
face walls of brick and glass brick. The 
new building adjoins the present plant 
and will make possible straight-line pro- 
duction from the gumming machines 
through packing and shipping. The sec- 
ond floor is to be used to house printing 
equipment. 


Federal Paper Board Co. 

has purchased 21,000 square feet of 
land, with buildings, in Gogota, N.J. 
The property will be used for parking 
and storage space. 


Manchester Board & Paper Co., 
Richmond, Va., is building a $100,000 
waste paper storage unit. The concrete 
and steel structure will increase the com- 
pany's storage space by 30 per cent. 


Clearprint Paper Co. 

has occupied a new $250,000 plant at 
Emeryville, Cal., substantially larger 
than its former headquarters in San 
Francisco. 


industrial Container Corp., 

Brooklyn, N.Y., has started construction 
in Baltimore, Md., of the first unit of a 
60,000-square-foot factory. Completion 
is expected early in 1952. 


Oregon Pulp & Paper Co. 

has received a permit at Salem, Ore., to 
construct a ship storage building at a 
cost of $50,000. 


Directors Approve 
Scott-Soundview Merger 

Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., and 
Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, Wash., 
have announced jointly that their re- 
spective boards of directors have ap- 
proved a plan whereby the two firms will 
merge. The move is subject to the ap- 
proval of the shareholders of each com- 
pany. Meetings for the purpose of voting 
on the proposal were scheduled for 
November 5. 

The basis of the merger is to be the 
issuance of 1144 common shares of Scott 
for each share of Soundview common. 
Under the proposed plan, the present 
Scott preferred and common shares will 
not be called in but will remain out- 
standing. The agreement provides that if 
the merger is completed according to 
schedule, Scott as the surviving corpor- 
ation will pay a dividend on its common 
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shares in December at the rate of 60 
cents per share, so that each Soundview 
common shareholder will be entitled to 
receive the equivalent of 75 cents per 
share. 

Soundview’s plant has a rated capacity 
of 600 tons per day. The pulp produced 
is well suited to the manufacture of 
Scott products. 


Gaylord Merger Completed 
Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, 
has announced acquisition of Fairfield 
Paper & Container Co., with plants in 
Baltimore, Ohio, and Beaver Falls, Pa., 
and of Dresden Paper Mills Co., Dres- 


den, Ohio. The merger adds two paper 
mills and two container plants to Gay- 
lord’s operations, which now comprise 
three paper mills and 17 converting 
plants. 

Gaylord’s present plans call for nor- 
mal operations at both Fairfield and 
Dresden, with Henry Custer continuing 
as vice president and general manager 
of the two firms. His headquarters are 
at Baltimore, Ohio. 

Fairfield Corp. was organized in 1907 
and manufactures liner board, chip- 
board, and corrugated boxes; while 
Dresden Co. was formed in 1916 to pro- 
duce straw board. 


Tight Newsprint Supply to Continue 


Shortages of newsprint promise to plague United States publishers for some time 
to come. According to a spokesman for the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, newsprint production in North America would have to expand at the rate of 
3 per cent per year to keep pace with the demand. It has been estimated that by 
1960 newspaper publishers would need 7,000,000 tons of newsprint. This compares 
with consumption of 5,937,000 tons in 1950 and an estimated 5,925,000 this year. 

However, in the face of the severe shortage steps are being taken by industry 
and government alike to alleviate the situation through new construction, expansion 
and allocation. Recently Congressman Kenneth A. Roberts (Dem., Ala.) introduced 
a bill to authorize the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make loans for the 
construction of newsprint plants. Such loans would not exceed 50 per cent of the 


construction cost of a mill. 


Effects of Shortage Widespread 

Effects of the current shortage in 
newsprint have been felt throughout the 
U.S. Four Boston newspapers agreed to 
a voluntary conservation proposed by 
NPA. The plan will save an estimated 
7,000 tons a year. The agreement calls 
for the participating publishers to set 
a ceiling on the percentage of unsold 
newspapers. The “Boston Plan” was de- 
vised after a study made by NPA in 11 
leading cities showed a wastage of part 
of 184,000 tons of newsprint in the dif- 
ference between press runs and paid 
circulation. 

The plan, according to NPA, would 
enable the newspaper industry to keep 
newsprint supply and demand in rea- 
sonable balance without resorting to 
such drastic measures as curtailing ad- 
vertising or news space. The wastage 
problem has arisen chiefly in cities where 
there are competing newspapers. 

A government-sponsored plan to save 
newsprint by voluntarily cutting down 
on the number of newspapers printed 
for street sale was disclosed to a House 
of Representatives committee recently. 
The plan was disclosed by Arthur 
Treanor, director of NPA’s printing and 
publishing division. 

Two New York, N.Y., newspapers, 
the Daily News and the Times, recently 
announced general rate increases for 
all advertising classifications. Company 
spokesmen for the News were quoted 
as saying that the new rates were nec- 
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essary entirely “to cover the increased 
cost of newsprint.” While in Denmark 
three Danish provincial newspapers have 
announced they will cease publication 
because of increased newsprint prices. 


Paper Quota Opposed 

Newspaper publishers recently urged 
the government not to increase the rate 
of emergency allocations of newsprint 
to foreign publishers while the domestic 
supply remains critical, The recom- 
mendation was made to NPA by the 
Newspaper Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

Approximately 30,000 tons of news- 
print have been earmarked for 15 friend- 
ly countries so far this year. Although 
the supply will continue “nip and tuck” 
for a time, according to NPA authori- 
ties, there probably will be no need of 
government control. Voluntary conserva- 
tion is being discussed with publishers 
throughout the nation, especially in the 
Pacific Northwest, where the situation 
is serious due to the power shortage. 


Expansion Plans Announced 

Three major expansion and construc- 
tion plans have been announced during 
the past several weeks. A group of West 
Coast newspapers who own the West 
Tacoma Newsprint Co. at Steilacoom, 
Wash., are planning to participate in 
financing an expansion program to 
double the newsprint production at the 
mill. 
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Berwin Paper Mfg. Co. at Danville, 
N.Y., recently purchased by Gannett 
Co., will construct an extension to the 
present building that will permit a por- 
tion of the plant's facilities to be de- 
voted to the manufacture of newsprint. 
And Bowater Paper Corp., Ltd., Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland, plans to spend 
$50,000,000 on the construction of a 
125,000-ton-per - year newsprint plant 
near Calhoun, Tenn. 


Canadian Developments 

The shortage of sulphur continues to 
hamper newsprint output in Canada. An 
official of the Canadian paper industry 
has warned that unless the NPA in- 
creases sulphur allotments to that coun- 
try, paper and newsprint mills will lose 
17 per cent of their possible production 
in the first nine months of 1952. The 
spokesman continued by noting that 
stocks of newsprint in the hands of U.S. 
publishers are beginning to pile up as 
consumption has leveled off after four 
years of steady increases. He added, 
however, that the situation is temporary, 
since production promises to be down 
next year. 

Canada is increasing its newsprint 
capacity and will continue to do so, 
although the sulphur lack might prevent 
its full realization for a while. Labor is 
“tight” but adequate. Output in Canada 
for 1951 has been estimated at 5,525,000 
tons, with mills operating at 103 per 
cent of rated capacity. Production in 
1950 was 5,279,000 tons. 

The Canadian government has de- 
cided to step up emergency allocations 
of newsprint to help countries in special 
need. The latest allocation will likely 
total 14,000 tons, bringing emergency 
diversions in the last few months to 
more than 20,000. At the same time 
Premier Duplessis of Quebec stated that 
he would welcome the establishment of 
a newsprint plant on the St. Lawrence 
North Shore exclusively for European 
customers. Canadian and European in- 
dustrialists are interested in the plan. 


Latin America 

The Inter-American Press Association 
has been informed that seven Central 
and South American nations are taking 
steps to meet the newsprint shortage 
from their own resources. Cuban inter- 
ests plan a $15,000,000 plant to manu- 
facture newsprint from Bagasse, a waste 
product of the cane sugar industry. 
Brazil and Chile already have plants in 
operation and are planning others, while 
new factories have been decided on or 
studied in Mexico, Peru, Venezuela, and 
Guatemala. 


Allocations of Newsprint to 
Foreign Nations Attacked 


American publishers should not have 
to take from their own short newsprint 
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because the Design is Right 


Higher speeds .. . Peacoat production . . . minimum shut-down 
time . . . easier handling and operating facilities . . . 


The improvements built into your Puseyjones Machine make the 
big difference in production and profits. 


Take wire changing, for example. With improved “Rapi-drape” 
Wire Handling, oo Sood Hydra-motor for raising and lowering 
the breast roll, there is minimum production co In recent 
designs, the “Rapi-Drape” device has been further improved by 
combining the breast roll, doctor and forming board into a single 
raising and lowering unit, thereby providing more slack in the 
wire and reducing the wire changing time. 


Whether your plans call for a completely new machine or the 
replacement of individual equipment, call in Puseyjones for the 
latest improvements in continuous, uniform, high-speed paper 
production. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 

Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 

Fabricators and Welders of all classes of Steel and Alloy Products 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S.A. 
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stocks to help newspapers in Europe, 
South America, and Asia, according to 
Congressman Harmar D. Denny Jr. of 
Pittsburgh. A member of the House 
Committe on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Rep. Denny made the state- 
ment at the recent annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, held in Harrisburg. 

Some of these foreign governments 
have adequate pulp sources available to 
tide them over the shortage if they 
would stop using it to manufacture 
other paper products in which there is 
greater profit, the speaker said. During 
the first eight months of this year 30,000 
tons of newsprint have been allocated to 
foreign nations. 

Countries which are either above their 
pre-war production average or approach- 
ing it include Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Finland, Norway, and Sweden. 
West Germany is ahead of its pre-war 
average by some 20,000 tons. 

If the United States cuts down on ex- 
ports, these nations will be forced to 
manufacture more sulphur and produce 
more newsprint instead of getting it 
from North America at a much lower 
price. The current price in the U. S. is 
approximately $116.50 per ton, while in 
Europe the price runs as high as $400. 

Canada is ready and willing to in- 
crease production, but to do it more 
sulphur has to be made available. This 
can be supplied only by cutting down on 
exports, which have resulted in the pres- 
ent 10 per cent cutback in certain U.S. 
publishers’ commitments. 


Nine-Month Newsprint Produc- 
tion 5.4% Above Last Year 

Total North American production of 
newsprint during the month of Septem- 
ber was 518,118 tons, according to fig- 
ures released by the Newsprint Service 
Bureau. Production in Canada amounted 
to 431,082 tons and production in the 
United States 87,036 tons. For the first 
nine months of this year the total pro- 
duction was 4,938,789 tons, a 5.4 per 
cent increase over the similar period last 
year. 

Canadian shipments in September 
were 427,738 tons, while those in the 
United States stood at 88,795. Shipments 
in September, 1950, were 570,974 tons. 
Production last September was 523,990. 
Stocks of newsprint at the end of the 
month at Canadian mills were 152,301 
tons and at U. S. mills 8,432 tons, mak- 
ing a total of 160,733 tons, compared 
with 146,438 last year. 


Bowater Newsprint Unit to 
Cost More than $50 Million 
Bowater Paper Corp. Ltd’s. projected 
Tennessee newsprint and unbleached 
sulphate mill, including woodlands, will 
cost in excess of $50,000,000. The an- 
nual capacity of the proposed mill will 
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be 125,000 tons of newsprint and 50,000 
tons of unbleached sulphate. 

Although the unit’s entire output of 
newsprint will be sold in the United 
States, the amount of newsprint supplied 
from the company’s main plant in New- 
foundland for the U.S. market is not to 
be reduced. 

Bowater has selected the Charleston- 
Calhoun area in Tennessee because it 
contains all the necessary factors for a 
newsprint development as well as ade- 
quate transportation by rail and water 
for the movement of the finished prod- 
uct. If the Defense Production Author- 
ity grants a certificate of necessity for 
the project, it will be financed in con- 
junction with American investors. 


Fire Risk High in 
East and South 

Lack of effective rainfall over an ex- 
tended period has created a high fire 
danger in eastern and southern timber- 
lands. Foresters in these regions expected 
a severe fire situation during fall months, 
due mainly to the thousands of hunters 
who will be in the forests during much 
of the period. 

According to a report from the eastern 
regional offices of the United States 
Forest Service, precipitation during Sep- 
tember and October was moderate to 
light over the greater part of the Atlantic 
seaboard. During September 144 fires 
burned 365 acres, making the total burn 
during 1951 in the 14 northeastern states 
110,134 acres swept by 8,023 fires. Most 
of the September fires were reported in 
states in the southern half of the region, 
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where conditions are driest. During the 
month only four fires were reported on 
national forests, two on the George 
Washington and two on the Mononga- 
hela forests. 

Excessive moisture has greatly relieved 
fire danger in the North Central Region. 
U.S.F.S. offices at Milwaukee report that 
normally the area can expect a short but 
severe fall season. However, in both the 
northern and southern portions, no more 
serious fires are expected unless a dry 
period should occur—especially during 
hunting season. Since the middle of Sep- 
tember only three small spot fires have 
been reported on national forests. 


All-Canada Loss Slight 

Canada generally did not suffer a 
severe fire season, as summer rains in 
most parts of the country eased the task 
of fire prevention. In contrast, the west- 
ern coastal region suffered one of the 
worst years in history, and certainly the 
worst since the devastating year of 1938. 

Great damage was done to the forests 
in actual timber burned, but the whole 
economy felt the pinch, with 12,000 
loggers idle and 1,600 camps closed 
down. The ban lasted for almost two 
solid months, causing a loss in revenue 
of almost $50 million. Not only the 
forest industries, but also the fishing and 
mining industries were affected by the 
closure. 

Prairie provinces announced an easy 
year, with tourist cooperation and inter- 
mittent rains simplifying the work of 
prevention. Damage was below normal. 

All other regions reported less losses 
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than in 1950. The Maritimes had 60 per 
cent less damage due to heavy summer 
rains. Newfoundland, which had a fair- 
ly long dry spell, reduced losses only 15 
per cent, Ontario cut reported damage 
by 13 per cent, and Quebec reported that 
damage was considerably less than 
usual. 


Hope to Save Threatened Timber 
by Giant DDT Aerial Operation 

More than 250 square miles of New 
Brunswick timber will be sprayed with 
DDT next year in an effort to save an 
estimated 2,000,000° cords of pulpwood 
from the ravages of the spruce bud- 
worm. The operation, to be staged near 
Dalhousie, will be sponsored jointly by 
Canadian provincial and federal govern- 
ments and New Brunswick International 
Paper Co. 

Mature timber threatened by the in- 
sect would supply the paper company’s 
mill at Dalhousie for approximately 
seven years. The firm’s annual capacity 
is currently about 250,000 tons of news- 
print. 

The financial value of the threatened 


tract makes the attempt worthwhile, 
since the Province of New Brunswick 
stands to lose $8,000,000 in stumpage 
fees alone if the forest is ruined by the 
budworm. Total value to the people of 
the province in salaries and other in- 
come accruing from the conversion of 
wood into newsprint and other papers 
has been estimated at upwards of $100,- 
000,000. 

The entire operation will have to be 
carried out during the short space of 
approximately three weeks, while the 
insect is in a certain stage of its develop- 
ment. It is not expected by entomologists 
that the pest will be entirely eradicated, 
but they hope that it will be possible to 
prolong the life of the trees for the 
period during which they can be har- 
vested. 

The cost of the project is expected to 
run into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. The federal government will 
assign some of its top technical men to 
the operation. New Brunswick Interna- 
tional has appointed Byron W. Flieger, 
its forestry education director, to work 
with government officials on all phases 
of the problem. 


Sulphur Long-Range Outlook Good; 
immediate Shortage Curtailing Production 


Although the long-range outlook for easing the sulphur shortage is favorable, 
current production is unable to meet current demand, and the United States will 
inevitably face a severe crisis in coming months. Minimum requirements for the fourth 
quarter are expected to exceed production by 100,000 long tons. 

New allocations of American sulphur to 17 foreign nations were announced in 
Washington, D.C., recently as the government prepared to order a 10 per cent slash 
in domestic consumption. Foreign allocation of 240,000 tons for the fourth quarter 
raises the total of such allocations for the year to 970,000 tons. According to a spokes- 
man for Freeport Sulphur Co., New York, N.Y., stockpiles of the strategic element 
have declined from a prewar peak of two years’ supply to a present low of only six 


months’ supply. 


Efforts on the part of private industry and governments throughout the free world 
promise an eventual supply of sulphur equal to the demand. New sources are being 
tapped, recovery plants built, and other units planned. However, the effect of such 


expansion will not be felt for several years. 


Increased Allocations for U. S. 

Nearly 75 per cent of the available 
world sulphur was allocated recently to 
the United States in a second round of 
allocations announced in Washington, 
D.C., by the 28-nation International Raw 
Materials Conference. The U. S. was 
awarded 1,098,500 tons, 48,000 tons 
more than it received in the first three- 
month allocation period. The remaining 
367,318 tons were divided ' among 34 
other nations and areas. 

Great Britain was assigned the second 
largest amount—102,300 tons, which is 
4,000 tons less than it received previous- 
ly. Italy was awarded 36,000 tons, 
France 29,600 tons, and Australia 21,600. 
Although the Conference can only rec- 
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ommend that a government share its 
vital materials in the portions it dictates, 
its recommendations are essentially man- 
datory. The U. S., for example, must 
share its sulphur and newsprint with 
foreign consumers if it expects other 
nations to share their copper, rubber, 
and tin with this country. 


Newsprint Not Affected: DPA 


New cuts in sulphur consumption will 
not affect newsprint producers in the 
U. S. and Canada, according to a 
spokesman for the Defense Production 
Authority. Newsprint mills in both coun- 
tries will continue to get the same 
amount of the mineral as they used last 
year. However, newsprint producers 
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have been seeking increased allocations 
of sulphur because they are required to 
supply larger quantities of their output 
to foreign consumers. 

It has been suggested by a Congres- 
sional committee that the United States 
government should “lean over back- 
ward” to get more sulphur to Canadian 
newsprint manufacturers. The subcom- 
mittee, making a continuing study of the 
newsprint situation, recently made an 
on-the-spot survey of Canadian produc- 
tion. In addition, the group is said to be 
considering plans for increasing U. S. 
production from Alaska and the South, 
and has also been attempting to expedite 
the actions of mobilization authorities in 
giving tax benefits and other help to new 
newsprint facilities. 


NPA Considers Temporary Solutions 
Although no decision has been reached 
by NPA on methods of alleviating the 
shortage, the following suggestions have 
been made as temporary solutions: 

1. Restricting most sulphur users to 
less than their present permitted rate of 
100 per cent of their 1950 use. 

2. Restricting sulphur consumer in- 
ventories to a 25-day supply. This reduc- 
tion from the three-month inventory now 
permitted would free an estimated 
100,000 tons during the next few 
months. 

3. Recovery and production of sul- 
phur by the companies that use it. Firms 
would be permitted to use this captive 
sulphur up to a certain limit, in addition 
to the amounts they are already per- 
mitted to use. 

In announcing the plans under con- 
sideration, NPA described the present 
picture as follows: Approximately 1,- 
100,000 long tons of sulphur will be 
used in the U. S. during the fourth 
quarter if the present rate of consump- 
tion continues. Canada, operating under 
the same use limitations, will consume 
about 81,500 tons. Exports are expected 
to total 257,000 tons. The sum of all 
these various uses would be 1,438,500 
tons. Production for the last quarter, 
however, is estimated at 1,338,500 tons, 
leaving a deficit of 100,000 tons. 


DPA Cuts in Specific Uses 

Meanwhile DPA has announced fur- 
ther cuts in the use of sulphur to pro- 
duce sulphuric acid and carbon bisul- 
phide, as well as cuts in specified end 
uses of the latter two derivatives. Manu- 
facturers using the chemicals will be 
restricted to 90 per cent of their 1950 
use, except those making sulphuric acid 
for important or essential programs like 
steel and non-ferrous metal production, 
synthetic rubber, petroleum, and military 
explosives. 


U. S. Leads in Expansion 
Shell Chemical Corp. recently an- 
nounced plans for adding to its Houston, 
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Texas, operations a unit for recovering 
sulphur from waste refinery gases. Pro- 
duction is to be sold for conversion to 
sulphuric acid. The new unit, certified 
by the government as a necessary defense 
project, is expected to be in operation by 
the middle of 1952. In the recovery 
process, waste refinery gases, containing 
hydrogen sulphide, carbon dioxide and a 
small percentage of light hydro-carbons, 
will be burned and catalytically con- 
verted to sulphur at an annual rate in 
excess of 13,000 tons. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. has revealed 
plans for the construction of a recovery 
unit at its Slaughter gasoline plant near 
Sundown, Texas. Expected to be in oper- 
ation by March of next year, the installa- 
tion will recover about 40, long tons of 
elemental sulphur daily from 8,500,000 
cubic feet of acid gas. 

Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., has an- 
nounced that it has developed a method 
of recovering sulphur from copper mine 
waste ore. The firm is building a $500,- 
000 plant to process waste ore from the 
Vermont Copper Co. mine at Stratford, 
N. H. This will convert about 27,000 
tons of waste ore a year into the equiva- 
lent of 9,000 tons of sulphur, about 50 
per cent of the company’s needs. 

Gulf Oil Corp. has announced plans 
to build a sulphur recovery unit at its 
Waddell natural gas plant in Crane 
County, Texas.: The installation will 
have a production capacity of 20 tons 
daily. Construction is expected to begin 
in December, with operation scheduled 
for February. Sulphur will be obtained 
from hydrogen sulphide, removed as a 
waste at the natural gas plant. 


Canada 

Canadian Industries Ltd. of Montreal, 
is constructing a liquid sulphur dioxide 
plant at Copper Cliff, Ont. When com- 
pleted next fall, the plant will have an 
initial capacity of more than 90,000 tons 
a year. The unit will produce the sulphur 
dioxide from gases given off by the giant 
smelter operated by International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Chile 

Anglo-Lautaro Nitrate Co., a newly 
organized corporation, plans to devote 
its attention to the construction of six 
new solar-evaporation ponds, which 
have been blocked off at Maria Elena 
and which will process solutions from 
Pedro de Valdivia as well as Maria 
Elena. An extensive program of mechani- 
zation of the port facilities at Iquique is 
also a company project. 


Mexico 

Mexico will ship 2,500 tons of sulphur 
to Canada this year for distribution to 
paper mills. There will be a number of 
smaller shipments to England, Sweden, 
Finland, and Brazil. The Department of 
National Economy has stated that Mex- 
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ico’s sulphur shipments to Canada have 
assured the Republic of an adequate 
newsprint supply from Canadian mills. 

Canada will receive 2,000 tons from 
the Poza Rica processing plant of Petro- 
leos Mexicanos, the Mexican Govern- 
ment oil administration, and 500 tons 
from the deposit at Huascaman in the 
state of San Luis Potosi. 


Bolivia 

The Banco Minero plans to work sul- 
phur deposits in the region near the 
Chilean border. These mines have been 
exploited by small private operators. 


Great Britain 

United Kingdom Sulphuric Acid 
Corp., sponsored by 11 important in- 
dustrial consumers, plans to build a 
plant at Widnes, Lancashire, which is 
scheduled to attain an annual production 
rate of 150,000 long tons of 100 per cent 


% 





acid within five years. Anhydrite will be 
used as the raw material, because of its 
relatively low cost and ready availability. 


Italy 

Several individual Sicilian sulphur 
mines are planning extensive moderniza- 
tion. A flotation plant is being installed 
at the Cozzo Disi mines near Campo- 
franco, and another is being added at 
the Valsalso mine. 


Turkey 

With annual production averaging 
3,000 tons since 1943, and with a 1950 
output of 5,800 tons, Eti Bank, a state 
enterprise, will install a beneficiation 
process that would triple output and re- 
duce production costs about 50 per cent. 
If the proposed plant is in operation by 
1953, production will be stepped up to 
14,000 tons of 95 per cent sulphur a 
year. 





$200 SCHOLARSHIP CHECKS are awarded by E. E. Ludwig, chairman of Western Michigan 
College pulp and paper technology advisory committee, to (L. to R.) Maurice H. Metzelaars, 
Constantine, Mich.; William J. Fondow, Appleton, Wis., and Leonard J. Timmer, Kalamazoo. 


Western Michigan College Ex- 
pands Pulp and Paper Curriculum 


Kalamazoo Valley paper mills have 
joined in a project to augment the 
courses offered by the Pulp and Paper 
Technglogy Department at Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo. Six 
courses in the curriculum are being 
taught by experts from the mills’ tech- 
nical departments. 

L. Paul Newton of Kalamazoo River 
Improvement Co. is serving as assistant 
professor of industrial chemistry; 
Thomas E. Flanagan of Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co. is an instructor 
in pulp testing; a course in fibre micros- 
copy is under the direction of Charles 
E. Gardner, assistant superintendent of 
Lee Paper Co., Vicksburg, Mich.; Harold 
M. Hoogsteen of Sutherland Paper Co. 
is in charge of a course in the chem- 
istry and technology of plastics; bleach- 
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ing, pulp purification and deinking is 
under the direction of John R. Dam of 
Allied Paper Mills. 


Awards and Scholarships Announced 
Rudolph K. Germanson of KVP, suc- 
cessor to the late Ralph A. Hayward as 
chairman of the Western Michigan pa- 
per scholarship committee, recently an- 
nounced eight awards and scholarships 
for the current academic year and the 
establishment of an endowment fund for 
additional future scholarships. 
Achjevement awards ranging from 
$100 to $200 have been established as 
follows: TAPPI Junior Student Award, 
sponsored by the Kalamazoo Valley Sec- 
tion of TAPPI; the Paper and Twine 
Association Sophomore Student Award 
and the Paper and Twine Association 
Salesmanship Award, both sponsored by 
the Paper and Twine Association; the 
Fred C. Boyce Junior Student Award, 
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I. you are still paying “‘extortion’”’ money to over-age 
steam cranes, you will be interested in the matter of fuel 
costs . . . just one item of operating expense. For one 
crane owner, the fuel bill was cut from $6.60 a day to 
about $1.40 a day by replacement of a steam crane with 
a modern American Locomotive Crane. 

In addition to this 79% saving, higher speed enabled 
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the new machine to handle a much larger tonnage on 
the job. And three stops each day for coal and water 
were completely eliminated. 

What saving can you expect? That depends on the job, 
and the type of American Locomotive Crane you select. 
Why not mail the coupon below, and then let us discuss 
your operations specifically. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 1608 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
@ Please send literature on 
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Here’s a rugged machine that combines selective defibering action with 
efficient tramp metal removal, and does both jobs with a minimum of power. 
The Breaker Trap reduces over-size fiber bundles, but leaves large dirt 
particles untouched, so they can be rejected by conventional screening 


methods. It can be used with excellent results on brown stock as a pre-knotter. 


If you’re interested in defibering chemical and semi-chemical pulps or waste 


papers, you'll like to know what this new machine offers you. 
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sponsored by the Superintendents Asso- 
ciation; two scholarships of $200 from 
the Paper and Twine Association, and 
from one to four $200 scholarships in 
the Norman Bardeen Memorial. 

Freshman recipients of the Paper and 
Twine Association Scholarships are 
Maurice H. Metzelaars, Constantine, 
Mich.; William J. Fondow, Appleton, 
Wis., and Leonard J. Timmer, Kalama- 
zoo. Stanley S. Makowski of Vicksburg, 
Mich., has been granted the Norman 
Bardeen Memorial Scholarship for 1951- 
52. The TAPPI Junior Student Award 
goes to Arne H. Anderson. The Fred 
C. Boyce Award is to be announced at 
the close of the academic year. 


Students Form Club 

A club for future papermakers was 
organized October 12 at Western Mich- 
igan by 41 students studying pulp and 
paper technology. The group chose the 
name “Ts-ai-Lun” to honor the first pa- 
permaker recorded in history. 


Maine Foundation 
Progress Reviewed 

Progress of the Pulp and Paper Foun- 
dation established less than two years 
ago at the University of Maine, Orono, 
was reviewed recently by university and 
industry members at their second annual 
meeting. At the same time plans for next 
year were made. 

The scholarship committee, it was re- 
ported, awarded $1,000 grants to six 
qualified students during the 1950-51 
academic year. To aid other deserving 
students in the field the Foundation pro- 
vided loans from the Loan Fund. The 
curriculum committee assisted with the 
establishment and expansion of the five- 
year program in pulp and paper. At 
least two years of summer work in the 
mills are required. In addition, an ex- 
perienced lecturer in technology was 
added to the faculty. 

The research committee suggested ap- 
propriate subjects for continued work. 
Among topics discussed were stream im- 
provement, paper testing methods, ef- 
fects of drying conditions on physical 
characteristics of paper, utilization of 
bark, and the measurement of the value 
of beater additives. 

A new publicity committee, headed by 
T. W. Prescott, assistant advertising 
manager of Scott Paper Co., was set up. 
Membership committees were expanded. 
The finance committee reported excellent 
cooperation from industry. 

The Foundation announced October 
25 that West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
has subscribed as a scholarship under- 
writer. In accepting the gift, J. L. Ober, 
executive committee chairman and vice 
president of Scott Paper Co., declared 
that the cooperation and support of 
members of the pulp and paper and 
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allied industries have been most encour- 
aging, with increasing contributions be- 
ing received all the time. 


Nine Awarded Scholarships 

Nine students enrolled in the chemical 
engineering department of the College of 
Technology were recently awarded 
scholarship grants for the current school 
year by the Foundation. Dean Ashley S. 


Campbell of the College is chairman of 
the scholarship committee. 

Recipients of the scholarships for this 
semester are James E. Ayer, Bangor; 
Frank A. Butler, Verona, N.J.; Dwight 
D. Frye, Bucksport; Donald R. Mac- 
Kinnon, Orono; John M. McClure, Glen- 
dale, Cal.; Robert E. Perry, South Free- 
port; William E. Pomeroy, Bath; Roy 
P. Webber II, Portland, and Robert N. 
Zabe, Bangor. 


Kalamazoo Mills Ordered 


to Abate Pollution 


What amounts to a “blanket” order 
to the 15 mills of the Kalamazoo River 
Valley to abate pollution of the river by 
September 1, 1955, has been issued by 
the Michigan state Water Resources 
Commission. 

At the same time the WRC adopted 
final pollution abatement orders requir- 
ing the cities of Parchment, Plainwell 
and Otsego to end pollution by June 1, 
1955. The city of Kalamazoo is already 
under orders to have its sewage treat- 
ment plant in operation by June of 1953. 

In this last mentioned order the WRC 
went counter to recommendations of the 
Kalamazoo River Waste Study Commit- 
tee set up by Mayor Paul H. Todd. That 
committee, after an exhaustive study, 
had asked that the paper mills be con- 
sidered on an individual basis. 

The WRC order came after years of 
study by the state body, many confer- 
ences between state authorities and 
paper mill executives, and after a deink- 
ing waste water treatment had been dis- 
covered and a commercial plant erected. 

This commercial plant resulted from 
studies started by the National Council 
for Stream Improvement in cooperation 
with mills of the valley. These mills, six 
of them, later formed the Kalamazoo 
River Improvement Co., when the initial 
studies showed promise and it became 
likely a feasible clarification method for 
treating deinking waste water would be 
found. Operation of the plant removes, 
by bacterial action, the chemical matter 
in the deinking waste water, which de- 
pletes the river water's oxygen supply 
when discharged untreated. 

The fact that the process, while cre- 
ating still another problem—a sludge 
residue, does make available to the mills 
a means of rendering their water’ dis- 
charge into the river comparatively 
harmless is believed to have been the 
final factor in bringing about the WRC 
order. Also, conservation clubs, active 
in the fight to prevent pollution of the 
river for many years, intensified their 
drive against industrial pollution of the 
state’s streams in the last few years. 

In its order setting the compliance 
dates for the mills of the valley, the 
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WRC set forth the following conditions, 
identical for all mills: “As an interim 
objective and except as compliance may 
be delayed by denial to the applicant of 
the necessary equipment of materials by 
the controlling federal agency, all freely- 
settleable solids in all wastes from de- 
inking pulping operations shall be kept 
out of the waters of the state. 

“Except as compliance may be delayed 
by denial of equipment or materials, all 
paper processing wastes other than those 
from deinking pulping operations, which 
are separately discharged to waters of 
the state, shall be restricted to not more 
than ten (10) pounds of suspended sol- 
ids per ton of product.” 


September Compromise 

In September the WRC made a “com- 
promise” offer to the mills in the valley. 
It offered to consider alternate proposals 
to the blanket order then before com- 
mission calling for pollution abatement 
by June 1, 1954. The mill were given 
until October 15 to submit their pro- 
posals in writing. 

Milton P. Adams, executive secretary 
of the WRC, warned mill managements 
that “a commitment containing a firm 
date for abatement at one or two or 
more mills under one management, or 
partial abatement by a single mill man- 
agement, with only progress reports 
thereafter as to the remainder of work 
involved is not going to “be acceptable.” 

When the alternate proposals were 
considered, Allied Paper Mills were re- 
vealed by the WRC as the only concern 
that had submitted a commitment that 
could be incorporated into the commis- 
sion’s order. That commitment called for 
plans for pollution abatement by March 
1, 1952, and abatement by October 1, 
1953, for its Monarch Mill and plans 
May 1, 1954, and abatement by Septem- 
ber 1, 1955, for its King Mill. 

However, the WRC order calls for St. 
Regis Paper Co., Rex Paper Co., Michi- 
gan Paper Co., and Kalamazoo Paper 
Co. to have construction plans approved 
by April 1, 1953, and to abate pollution 
by June 1, 1954. The same dates are set 
for Hawthorne Paper Co.; National 
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Gypsum Co.; Sutherland Paper Co., 
Divs. 1, 4, and 7; Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Mills 1 and 2; MacSim- 
Bar Paper Co., Otsego, and Otsego Pa- 
per Co. 

These latter mentioned mills are given 
orders also that, barring inability to get 
materials, “all paper processing wastes 
discharged directly into the waters of 
the state shall be so treated by coagula- 
tion and sedimentation or other equiva- 
lent means as to produce an effluent 
containing not more than ten (10) 
pounds of suspended solids per ton of 
product.” 

The order against Otsego Falls Paper 
Co. was made to apply only to the mill’s 
paper production wastes. Mr. Adams re- 
minded the commission that the com- 
pany “must do something about its pulp 
process liquors, and I expect action with- 
in the next year, perhaps getting into 
court for a showdown because it con- 
tributes the largest single loading on the 
river.” 

R. J. Suess, resident manager of Otse- 
go Falls Paper Co., assured the WRC 
that his mill management has every in- 
tention of working toward a solution of 
its own river pollution problem. He 
pointed out that there is no known meth- 
od of treating the waste from this par- 
ticular type of mill, which uses raw 
wood for pulp. The mill’s president and 
general manager, D. H. Greene, have 
been conferring with the Institute of Pa- 
per Chemistry at Appleton, Wis. 

A commendation was voted for one 
mill, Michigan Paper Co., Plainwell, in 
which the board decided “to acknowl- 
edge an October 10 letter from Michigan 
Paper Co., which, after consideration, 
does not lend itself to incorporation in 
an order and also to recognize manage- 
ment’s willingness to comply with our 
commission's objectives.” 

When the order was issued, manage- 
ments of the Valley’s mills generally re- 
frained from critical comments. How- 
ever, Fred C. Goodwill, resident 
manager of the Bryant Division, St. 
Regis Paper Co., said he has been ad- 
vised of “no Home office change in the 
feeling as expressed at the time the pro- 
posed order was first mentioned.” 

He was referring to his statement then 
that the proposed abatement order might 
force St. Regis to close its Kalamazoo 
bookpaper mill. Mr. Goodwill also 
called critical attention to a comment 
made by Leo Hoffman, member of an 
Allegan pollution abatement committee, 
at a meeting of the WRC in Holland, 
Mich., late in August. Mr. Hoffman was 
reported to have stated then that, if it 
became a question of whether “we are 
going to have a decent river, or one or 
two or three mills” the river was most 
important and that “other more desir- 
able” industries should be brought in to 
replace the mills. 
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Dwight Stocker, president of Mich- 
igan Paper Co. said, “We are planning 
to go ahead as soon as we can, tightening 
up our internal mill operations and pro- 
ceding with the treatment of deinking 
wastes so we will be ready at the time 
the order is effective, providing we can 
get the necessary materials.” 

Alfred Southon, president of Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., said 
his conecrn had been “working toward 
that (pollution abatement) end for a 
long time.” He said the problem was a 
less serious one for KVP than for some 
other mills, then added “We are all 
agreed as citizens that something does 
have to be done. But there seems to be 
a question about whether some mills can 
ever do it, or find a way to do it.” 

James A. Wise, vice president of Kala- 
mazoo Paper Co., said his company 
“hopes to proceed with the necessary 
installation for one of our three deinking 
plants as soon as possible so as to obtain 
the necessary experience to assist us in 
meeting the date of the final order.” 


Sulphite Waste Research 
at Three Midwest Colleges 

Research will be conducted for at 
least the next year at three Midwest 
universities in the constant attempt to 
discover more effective large-scale uses 
for spent sulphite liquor. This was an- 
nounced recently by the Sulphite Pulp 
Manufacturers’ League, Appleton, Wis., 
which granted increased funds to Mich- 
igan State College, and the Universities 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota. Purpose 
of the research, sponsored by 14 mills 
through the League, is to reduce sulphite 
pollution in Wisconsin streams. 

At the Wisconsin and Minnesota 
schools studies are being carried out on 
one subject. Wisconsin agricultural spe- 
cialists are studying the method by 
which the vitamins and growth factors 
in torula yeast as used in fortified poul- 
try feeds affect the development and 
weight of the birds. Minnesota poultry 
professors are working on a parallel 
problem, but are confining their research 
to the unidentified and unknown growth 
factors in this feed supplement. The 
yeast is a product of the experimental 
sulphite liquor treatment plant at Rhine- 
lander Paper Co., Rhinelander. 

At Michigan State a League fellow- 
ship in the agricultural school is investi- 
gating the usefulness of torula yeast in 
feeding swine. The fellowship has been 
operating for one year, and has recently 
been renewed for another. 


Technical Directors Meet 

Technical directors of Wisconsin’s 
sulphite pulp mills met at Rhinelander 
September 28 to check on three months’ 
research on sulphite liquor and to make 
future plans. Those in attendance com- 
prised the technical committee of the 
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Manufacturers’ League, and they meet 
every three months for a progress report. 
The annual research budget exceeds 
$150,000. Chairman of the committee is 
Henry Rothchild of Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah; N. L. Malcove, North- 
ern Paper Mills, Green Bay, is vice 
chairman. 


Foreign Visitors Inspect 
U. S. Paper Industry 

Two groups of European paper ex- 
perts recently visited paper manufactur- 
ing plants in the United States. Under 
the auspices of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, productivity teams 
from Ireland and the Netherlands toured 
many installations with the purpose of 
increasing European production, econ- 
omizing the use of critical materials, and 
studying U.S. distribution and marketing 
techniques. 

The Dutch Paper and Board Pack- 
aging Mission visited Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corp’s. College Point (L.I, N.Y.) plant; 
Gaylord Container Corp. and Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis; Kraft Foods, 
Chicago; Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Boston, and other 
plants throughout the eastern United 
States. 

Among the factories toured by the 
Irish Mission was that of Continental 
Paper Co., Ridgéfield Park, N.J., and 
American Writing Paper Corp., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. The team was made up of 
representatives of all phases of the 
paper industry: management, engineer- 
ing, chemistry, technicians, specialists, 
and mill workers. 


U. S. Experts in Europe 

While foreign visitors are touring 
American plants, three U.S. packaging 
experts are in Europe to demonstrate 
how to save materials, production costs, 
and manpower through modern meth- 
ods. The experts conducted a series of 
demonstration-discussions recently with 
industrialists of nine western European 
nations. 

Those sent to the continent under the 
sponsorship of ECA were Lee R. Forker, 
assistant secretary and general pur- 
chasing agent of Quaker State Oil Re- 
fining Corp., Oil City, Pa.; Edwin W. 
Ely, chief of the Commodity Standards 
Div. of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C., and William 
C. Reiser, London director of Loewy 
Associates and formerly of New York, 
N.Y. 

Among the purposes of the mission 
are the substitution of more available or 
cheaper materials for scarce materials, 
the standardization of industrial pack- 
aging, and the introduction of new 
methods. Nations visited by the men 
included France, Denmark, Norway, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Benelux. 
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SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA ¢ BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE © CALCIUM CHLORIDE « CHLORINE 
HYDROGEN « DRY ICE * SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE * PROPYLENE 
DICHLORIDE ° AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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An old duffer told us that. 
He’d say, “If you’re going to hit that ball, 


you've got to know where it is — all the time.” 


And if you’re going to stay in 
business, you’ve got to know where your 


basic raw materials are coming from. 


Take chlorine, for instance. 

No, we can’t sell you any now. 

Because our customers of record come first. 
But we would like you to think about 
becoming a customer of record yourself — 


seme time in the future. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan * Offices in Principal Cities 





REG. U.S. PAT. 


yandotte 
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GOOD FELLOWSHIP characterized the annual Pulp and Paper 


Smoker, which featured entertainment and refreshments 





HARLEY B. GOODRICH, Strathmore Paper 
Co., West Springfield, Mass., was elected 
1951-52 chairman 





C. L. R. DOUGHERTY, Union Bag & Paper 


Co., Savannah, Ga., the retiring chairman 
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Paper Mill Safety 


Sharing ideas and ideals for safety 
was the purpose of the more than 150 
paper industry representatives who at- 
tended the National Safety Congress 
held in Chicago October 8-12. The meet- 
ing, attended by an estimated 14,000 
delegates from all industry, was spon- 
sored by the National Safety Council in 
the interest of accident prevention in the 
home, at work, and at play. 

With headquarters at the Stevens 
Hotel, the Pulp and Paper Section staged 
three technical sessions in addition to 
the annual luncheon attended by all sec- 
tion delegates. Speaker at the luncheon 
was Gunnar Hultman, managing direc- 
tor of the Swedish Pulp Employer's 
Federation. He addressed the group on 
the topic, “Safety Work in Sweden 
Now.” 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
was the yearly presentation of the Ed- 
ward Benton Fritz Memorial Trophy, 
awarded by THE PAPER INDUSTRY for 
the best overall achievement record in 
the paper industry safety contest. Re- 





GEORGE W. HARPER, past chairman, 


presiding at the luncheon 
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ECA GUESTS attending the luncheon represented safety experts from 
Germany, the Netherlands, Austria, and Sweden 


cipient of the 1950 award was the Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa., plant of West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co. (see page 916). 

Among officers elected to serve the 
Pulp and Paper Section during 1951-52 
were: Chairman, H. B. Goodrich, main- 
tenance and safety engineer, Strathmore 
Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass.; vice 
chairman and program chairman, A. E. 
Minor, safety supervisor, Ontario-Min- 
nesota Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd., Kenora, 
Ont., Canada; secretary and membership 
chairman, Dallas E. Henry, safety co- 
ordinator, Southern Advance Bag & | 
Paper Co., Hodge, La. The retiring chair- 
man is C. L. R. Dougherty, assistant 
manager of industrial relations for 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, 
Ga. 


Grand Prize Award 


In awarding the grand prize in the 
safety contest to West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper's Williamsburg plant, A. Scott 
Dowd, chairman of the contest commit- 
tee and president of Fritz Publications, 





E. J. GAYNER, Brunswick Pulp & Paper, 


at the opening session 
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was conference recorder 





LARGEST ATTENDANCE of all roundtable sessions was that of the 
paper manufacturing group. Harold S. Wilson of Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co. presided; Lambert Louy, Container Corp. of America, 














DELEGATION FROM KIMBERLY-CLARK gathers for annual safety 
meeting during the Congress. Seated at the head of the table are 
J. L. Sensenbrenner, assistant secretary-treasurer, and Al Johnson, 


company safety supervisor 


Discussed at 38th NSC 


declared that selecting a winner from 
among 270 paper and pulp mill con- 
testants, 17 of which had perfect scores, 
was no easy task for the judging com- 
mittee. Those who served on this com- 
mittee were G. E. Sanford, formerly 
safety director for General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; H. F. Reinhard, con- 
sulting engineer, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y.; and 
Wesley H. Graff, supervisor of safety 
for United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

“For 26 years it has been the privilege 
of THE PAPER INDUSTRY to award the 
major prize for safety achievement in 
the annual contests among pulp and 
paper mill members of the National 
Safety Council. Since the death of Ed- 
ward Benton Fritz in 1939, founder of 
the publication and a pioneer in safety 
in pulp and paper mills of North Amer- 
ica, this award has been presented in 
his honor. 

Two years ago it was awarded to 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. at 





GUNNAR HULTMAN, Swedish safety 


expert, addressing luncheon group 


Tyrone, Pa. And now another member 
of the Westvaco family in Pennsylvania 
has won the prize—the mill at Williams- 
burg.” 

At this point Mr. Dowd explained to 
the audience the absence of Mrs. Edward 
Benton Fritz, vice president and treas- 
urer of Fritz Publications, Inc. Mrs. 
Fritz until a year ago was present at the 
Congress to present the Fritz trophy as 
a memorial to her husband. However, 
she was unable to be present and asked 
Mr. Dowd to extend her congratulations 
to the winner and good wishes for all 
safety workers. He then presented the 
trophy to representatives of the Wil- 
liamsburg plant. 

Some brief highlights of the com- 
pany’s record, and those of a few others, 
will be related for the encouragement 
they might offer. 

In operation since 1905, the Williams- 
burg plant is a completely self-contained 
sulphate pulp and paper mill with a 
daily rated capacity of 75 tons of pulp 
and 80 tons of paper. In 1950 it pro- 





FRED O. SOUGHTON, LongLac Pulp & 


Paper, at technical session 
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duced a total of 24,442 tons of pulp and 
28,237 tons of paper. 

With an average of nearly 500 em- 
ployees, this mill has retained an acci- 
dent frequency rate of .00 for well over 
two calendar years. Safety conscious em- 
ployees have achieved one goal after 
another, set up as targets by plant safety 
officials. As of March 16, 1951, with a 
then current record of 2,296,728 man- 
hours without a lost-time accident, the 
plant had its sights set on the pulp and 
paper industry record of 3,343,598 man- 
hours. 

The total man-hours since the last in- 
jury in September 1949 up to the close 
of the National Safety Council Paper 
Industry Contest on December 31, 1950, 
was 689,349 hours, representing 470 days 
of operation. The contest judges gave 
this mill its honorable mention and third 
place in the election of the winner. 

U.S. Gypsum Co. and Certain-Teed 
Corp., with perfect records, received 
honorable mention. 

Complete operation at the United 





R. W. GRAY, Union Bag & Paper, at sec- 
ond general meeting 
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THE Paper Inpustry Best Safety Device Awards .. . 
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PROUD RECIPIENTS of the best safety device award in the converting division receive their certificate at the opening session. Represent- 
ing Container Corp. of America's Ogden plant, Chicago, are Anthony O. Vranek (left), safety engineer, and Louis Goldsmith, machinist, 
who developed a feed roll guard as their entry. Presenting the award is A. Scott Dowd, contest committee chairman and president of Fritz 





Publications, Inc., Chicago 
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AUTOMATIC PAPER TAIL CUTTER development achieves for these representatives of St. Regis Paper Co., Pensacola, Fla., the best safety 
device award in the paper division. Photographed during the presentation as Mr. Dowd makes the award are C. C. MacPike, St. Regis 
safety director, (left), and Eddie Lee Moody, backtender on No. 3 machine, who was credited with the new device which is an automatic 


knife for angling across the sheet 


States Gypsum Co. plant at Oakront, 
Pa., covers the production of kraft 
paper, and conversion of same into 
multi-wall plaster and lime bags. The 
operation employs 180 people. 

A total of 360,032 man-hours were 
worked in 1950 with an accident fre- 
quency rate of zero. What’s more, 17 
consecutive months were worked with- 
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out an injury requiring a doctor’s care. 

And, during the 26 months preceding 
the closing date of this 1950 Paper In- 
dustry Safety Contest, United States 
Gypsum Oakmont employees established 
a record of nearly three-quarter million 
man-hours worked without a reportable 
injury. 

During the year 1950 the York, Pa., 
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plant of Certain-Teed Products Corp 
shared first place in its division of the 
contest. It won the contest in the City 
of York for its safety performance, 
competing against industries of all kinds 
and, finally, captured for the third time 
in six years first place in the corporation 
contest and gained permanent possession 
of the Corporation Trophy. 
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SULPHITE PULP MANUFACTURING discussions held the interest 
of participants during the annual roundtable meeting. Harold R. 
Alley, National Safety Council staff representative, is to the extreme 
left in the last row 
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SAFETY METHODS in insulation manufacture came under the care- 
ful scrutiny of these roundtable participants. Amos S. Keen of Arm- 
strong Cork Co. (center) was chairman. Others at the head table 
are Gordon Allen (left) and B. J. Lee, both of Wood Conversion Co. 





Best Safety Device Awards 


Two new presentations were made in 
conjunction with the best overall safety 
award—these for the best safety devices 
in the pulp and paper industry. The new 
contest was introduced to the section 
and sponsored by the National Safety 
Council in June 1950. THE PAPER INDUS- 
TRY offered a Certificate Award to the 
winner in each division. 


Mr. Dowd announced the winners. 
First in the paper division was St. Regis 
Paper Co., Kraft Paper Div., Pensacola, 
Fla. The device was an automatic tail 
cutter—a knife mechanically operated 
for cutting the tail on a sheet of paper. 
After the tail has been transferred to the 
new reel, the knife automatically angles 
across the sheet. The entry was submit- 
ted by Eddie Lee Moody, backtended on 
No. 3 machine, and C. C. MacPike, 
safety director. 


Winner in the converting division was 
Container Corp. of America, 900 Ogden 
Ave., Chicago, for a feed roll guard, 
which was designed to make it impos- 
sible for a man to become caught in the 
nip of feed rolls and pulled into the 
press. The entry was submitted by Louis 
Goldsmith, machinist; H. F. Drnec, de- 
velopment engineer, and Anthony O. 
Vranek, safety engineer. 


Honorable mention in the paper divi- 
sion went to Marinette Paper Co., Mar- 
inette, Wis., for developing machined 
ends of reel spools on the paper machine, 
entry submitted by E. T. Martenson, 
safety supervisor; and to Canadian In- 
ternational Paper Co., Montreal, for a 
safety hook for standard or extension 
ladders, entry submitted by J. H. Robin- 
son, manager of industrial relations. 


Honorable mention in the converting 
division went to Stone Container Corp., 
Chicago, for a wrap roll arm extension 
on corrugator pre-heater, entry submit- 


ted by Joseph M. Daley, chairman of 
the safety committee. 


Happiness Through Safety 


That a safe employee is a happy em- 
ployee was emphasized by E. J. Gayner, 
president of Brunswick Pulp & Paper 
Co., Brunswick, Ga., as he addressed the 
opening general session of the pulp and 
paper group. Mr. Gayner told the dele- 
gates that, regardless of the safety ex- 
pert’s official title, it is his responsibility 
to preserve the life, limb, property, and 
happiness of workers and their families. 

Prior to the address by Mr. Gayner, 
outgoing chairman C. L. R. Dougherty 
reviewed the progress of the section 
during the past year. He reported that 
the section now comprises 809 members, 
a gain of 17 during 1950-51. He pointed 
out, however, that only 425 members 
are active, and that the participation of 
all is necessary. 

In speaking to the group the Bruns- 
wick president pointed out that the pulp 
and paper frequency rate in 1950 was 
11.80; that this 11.80 figure ranked 23rd 
among the corresponding rates for 40 
major industries, and that the severity 
rate of 1.05 in 1950 ranked 27th, as 
compared to 23rd in 1949. 

Mr. Gayner listed seven fundamentals 
for an effective, efficient and well- 
rounded safety program: sincere man- 
agement interest, neatness in plant and 
with equipment, equal footing for safety 
with production and quality, supervision 
capable of and interested in training and 
directing people in the efficient and effec- 
tive production of quality products with 
safety, communication—the little man is 
doing his job and deserves to be kept 
informed, provision of trained personnel 
and adequate facilities for the medical 
program, and provision of capable lead- 
ership for the safety program. 

Individuals responsible for safety pro- 
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grams must be men of action, have the 
will to succeed, use common sense, be 
inquisitive, be enthusiastic, be confident, 
have faith in themselves and the em- 
ployees, set their sights high, be cheerful, 
and constantly seek new opportunity. 


Technical Session Opens 


The first technical session was opened 
on the second day of the convention by 
Harley B. Goodrich, new section chair- 
man. Four speakers addressed the entire 
group on various safety methods em- 


ployed by their firms. 


Safety and Quality 


Declaring that top management must 
be sold on the advantages of a safety 
program if that program is to be a suc- 
cess, Fred O. Soughton, service and 
safety supervisor for LongLac Pulp & 
Paper Co., Terrace Bay, Que., Canada, 
said that quality, production, and safety 
must all be considered equal. Mr. Sough- 
ton’s topic was, “Quality Production 
with Safety—a Proven Reality.” 

Safety must be built into a mill, with 
the program calling first for the elimina- 
tion of mechanical hazards and then for 
the individual cooperation of each em- 
ployee through his supervisor. Disciplin- 
ary action should be held imperative to 
success. Cooperation is the vital phase of 
a successful safety program; the safety 
director cannot possibly accomplish his 
goal alone. At LongLac each new worker 
is given the background of the company 
and its safety program; advertising prin- 
ciples are applied to make each man 
aware of the importance of the program; 
daily and weekly safety messages go to 
all supervisors; workers on their way to 
their jobs must pass 10 different signs, 
posters, and record graphs reminding 
them of the program, and committees are 
constantly at work in an effort to bring 
new methods into play for better safety. 
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for WEST VIRGINIA 
PULP and PAPER CO. 
Tyrone Mill 







I 


Where chlorine gas concentrations are pres- 
ent, workers are safeguarded with M.S.A. 
chlorine gas masks. 









Smoke, fumes and gases are exhausted from 
enclosed areas with M.S.A.-Lamb Air Movers 
before workers enter. 


GET DETAILED FACTS ON 
THIS SAFETY SUCCESS STORY! 


Please send me at once: 
Reprint PTJ-7651 describing in de- 
' tall the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company Safety Program. 
Complete M.S.A. Catalog of industrial 
——~ Sefety Equipment. 
[|] Have a trained M.S.A. Sales Engineer 
call. 
Tear out this coupon, attach it to your com- 
pany letterhead, sign your name and title, 
and mail to: 
MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
Braddock, Thomas & Meade Sts. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
DO iT NOW! 























Explosive gas concentrations are detected 
with an M.S.A. Explosimeter before welding 
crews move in. 


Harmful dusts, present during lime kiln opera- 
tions, are combated with M.S.A. “Comfo” 
Respirators. 





Safety stations equipped with M.S.A. Indus- 
trial Gas Masks, First Aid Kits, and Stretchers 
are available for emergencies. 












Potential carbon monoxide danger zones 
are probed regularly with the M.S.A. Carbon 
Monoxide Tester. 






o 












Light concentrations of chlorine gas and 
sulphur dioxide ore trapped in the chemical 
cartridge of M.S.A. “Gasfoe” Respirators. 





Emergency protection for chlorine plant 
workers is provided by M.S.A. Industrial Gas 
Masks in individual lockers. 





Faced in 1944 with the worst annual safety 
record in the company’s history, officials of 
the Tyrone (Pa.) Mill of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company decided to do 
something about it. 

An intensive and continuing educational 
program, stressing the Loe ne use of safety 
equipment, protective devices, and instru- 
ments, re into operation. Within a six 
year period, 
quency rate had dropped from a record 
breaking high of 63.39 to an award winning 
low of 1.88. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
At Your Service: 48 Branch Offices in the United States 
Mine Safety Appliances Ce. of Canada Limited 
Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 

New Glasgow, N.S. 
Representatives in Principal Cities in Mexico, 
South America 
Cable Address: “Minsaf” Pittsburgh 


Central and 


the company’s accident fre- © 







Dependable M.S.A. equipment played an 
important role. The illustrations above 
show several ways in which this equipment 
is used to protect employees on the job and 
in emergencies. 

If you’re not satisfied with your present 
safety record, and would like to do some- 
thing about it, you'll find a lot of sound 
safety know-how, backed by a complete 
line of proved safety equipment, at 
your nearest M.S.A. Office. Write, 
wire, or phone—we'll be happy to 
discuss your problems with you. 


Call the M.S.A. Man on 
your every safety problem 
—his job is to help you 
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Slides Successful 

Robert W. Gray, safety director for 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, 
Ga., spoke on the topic, “Techniques of 
Accident Investigation and Effective Use 
of the Results.” He described the method 
used by his firm, in which results of 
accident investigation are presented to 
supervisors through the use of slides. A 
reenactment of the accident is shown if 
possible and also a photograph of the 
steps taken to improve the situation. 
When good supervisors are in possession 
of full facts, they can and will correct 
any unsatisfactory condition relative to 
production, including that essential part 
of production, the conservation of the 
most indispensible tools they have—men. 

Mr. Gray showed slides of various 
accidents which have occured in recent 
months at Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
following each with a shot of the reme- 
dial steps taken. 


Paper Machine Fires 


“Paper Machine Fires” was the topic 
discussed by G. W. Brahmst of the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass. He reported the vari- 
ous causes of such fires as follows: hot 
bearings, 39 per cent; electrical, 18; fric- 
tion (chokes, belts, etc.), 17; cutting and 
welding, 7; miscellaneous sparks, 4; sta- 
tic sparks, 3; hot steam pipes, 2; smoking 
1, and unknown, 7. 

Hot bearing fires occur principally in 
the older types of machines having grease 
or oil lubricated plain type bearings. 
Most blazes occur on the back side and 
are spread by oily fibres, paper dust, 
paper, rags, rope, and so on. There is no 
record of a fire on a new type machine 
having enclosed gears, anti-friction type 
bearings, and with oil supplied centrally. 

Electrical fires are caused by failure 
to maintain equipment, particularly mo- 
tors. Frequently the bearings are over- 
lubricated, breaking down insulation. 
Welding and cutting fires are mostly due 
to carelessness. 

Leading the suggested ways and means 
of preventing or holding fires to mini- 
mum damage was good housekeeping. 
Almost equally important are the instal- 
lation of automatic sprinklers in hoods, 
ducts, economizers, and over the drive 
gears of the older type machines; ample 
hose connections; adequate portable type 
extinguishers; regular inspection and 
clean-up of each machine; modern lubri- 
cating systems; trained fire fighting 
crews, and a permit system for all weld- 
ing operations. 


“Operation Safety” 

Hoyt H. Wheeland, superintendent of 
No. 2 mill, Mead Corp., Chillicothe, 
Ohio, warned that of all lost time acci- 
dents at Chillicothe during 1949 and 
1950 only two resulted from unsafe con- 


ditions. The balance were the result of 
unsafe practices. The obvious cause of 
many accidents is failure to observe safe 
practices. But, on the other hand, there 
are other influences and pressures. There 
is little good to a safety program unless 
there is developed within the man a state 
of mind where there is always room for 
thought of caution. Many supervisors 
fail to discharge the responsibility of es- 
tablishing an everlasting consciousness 
for the safe way. 


In addition to the safety department, 
other departments must be responsible 
for a good safety program. Top execu- 
tives must cooperate. The engineering 
department must be on the alert for new 
mechanical developments. The main- 
tenance department must be responsible 
for regular inspections. The personnel 
department must be responsible for care- 
ful employee selection, careful medical 
inspections, rigid standards of physical 
condition, and preliminary preparation 
in safety fundamentals. 


Swedish Expert Addresses 
Luncheon Meeting 


Delegates attending the second annual 
pulp and paper luncheon heard an ad- 
dress, “Safety Work in Sweden Now,” 
by Gunnar Hultman, managing director 
of the Swedish Pulp Employers’ Federa- 
tion, Stockholm. He described the organ- 
ization in Sweden of industrial workers 
and their membership as a body in the 
Confederation of Swedish Trade Unions. 
Swedish employers are also organized 
extensively in the Swedish Employers’ 
Confederation. 


Negotiations for a new or prolonged 
agreement are taken up with one local 
union, after binding negotiations between 
the central branch organizations. A Labor 
Market Board was established in 1938, 
the functions of which include rulings as 
to dismissal and suspension of workers, 
limitations on resort to direct action in 
economic disputes, and the handling of 
conflicts involving vital public functions 
and services. By the basic agreement 
capital and labor have endeavored to 
safeguard freedom in the labor market 
and have aimed at abandoning methods 
that irritate while being without value to 
either party. It has been a common effort 
to keep the state aloof from decisions of 
the organizations concerning regulation 
of wages. There has not been any labor 
conflict in the pulp industry since 1932. 


In May 1942 a subcommittee was 
elected to include members from both 
sides, which adopted regulations by 
which the institution of safety rules be- 
came generally obligatory. Safety repre- 
sentatives are required according to the 
number of workers in any individual 
plant. Safety representatives are assured 
there will be no hindrance from manage- 
ment. Representatives must be present at 
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inspections and investigations. Compen- 
sation for wages lost is regulated. Safety 
committees at the various plants are re- 
required. 

Since 1945 the Joint Safety Board has 
been checking on the application of 
safety rules and promoting safety meas- 
ures. The Board was granted $100,000 
by the government to launch a national 
program. The 1950 campaign was di- 
rected at the responsibilities of foremen 
in safety matters. 


Among the activities of the Board are 
the arrangement of study programs for 
employees; distribution of safety films; 
publication of handbooks; establishment 
of first-aid courses, and the promotion of 
cooperation throughout industry. 


In recent years the incidence of fatal 
or serious accidents has fallen. The num- 
ber of reported accidents has increased 
out of proportion to the number of 
workers employed. However, the major 
rises have coincided with increases in 
sick pay. Under the national workmens’ 
compensation act, an injured man gets 
benefits almost equal to his regular 
earnings. Therefore, there has been a 
substantial increase in accidents involv- 
ing work absence. However, general 
interest in safety is intensified. 


Safety work in the pulp industry in- 
volves comprehensive investigations of 
hygienic conditions and the incidence of 
occupational diseases, establishment of 
compulsory safety regulations, complete 
Management cooperation, individual 
rules for the various mill departments, 
standards set for each member mill. The 
effect of all these voluntary moves has 
been to create ever improving safety. 


Roundtable Discussions 


Programs on the last two afternoons 
were devoted entirely to six roundtable 
discussions; three of these were held 
simultaneously on each day. In these 
informal, unrehearsed meetings, prob- 
ably more problems are presented and 
questions answered than in any other 
kind of program. The various subjects 
discussed and the presiding officers were 
as follows: 


Sulphite Pulp Manufacturing: Elmo 
B. Stevens, manager of personnel for 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Corp., Water- 
ville, Maine; Sulphate Pulp Manufactur- 
ing: D. V. Hull, safety director, Mead 
Corp., Kingsport, Tenn.; Paper Convert- 
ing: Robert W. Gray, safety director, 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, 
Ga.; Paper Manufacturing: Harold S. 
Wilson, safety engineer, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., New Orleans; Pulpwood 
Logging: John Currie, Woodlands Div., 
Great Lakes Paper Co. Ltd., Fort Wil- 
liams, Ont., Canada, and Insulation 
Products: Amos S. Keen, safety director, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Executive Committee 
Pulp and Paper Section 

The following new officers and com- 
mittees were elected to serve for the year 
1951-52: 


Officers 

General Chairman—H. B. Goodrich, 
maintenance and safety engineer, Strath- 
more Pape~ Co., West Springfield, Mass. 

Vice Chairman and Program Chair- 
man—A. E. Minor, safety supervisor, 
Ontario-Minnesota Pulp & Paper Co. 
Ltd., Kenora, Ont., Canada. 

News Letter Editor—Arthur Carle, 
safety director, Northwest Paper Co., 
Cloquet, Minn. 

Seecretary and Membership Chairman 
—Dallas E. Henry, safety coordinator, 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co., 
Hodge, La. 

Medical Advisor—Dr. James Stark, 
medical director, Hammermill Paper 
Co., Erie, Pa. 

Regional Membership Representatives 
—East, H. B. Heubner, insurance man- 
ager, Flinttkote Co., New York, N.Y.; 
South, C. C. MacPike, safety director, 
St. Regis Paper Co., Pensacola, Fla.; 
Great Lakes, E. V. Johnson, safety su- 
pervisor, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis.; West, Ernest Dutcher, safety en- 
gineer, Flintkote Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Canada, Douglas B. Chant, secre- 
tary-engineer, Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Safety Association, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


Committees 

Statistical Committee—Gordon Lemke 
(Chairman), safety engineer, Employers’ 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, 
Wis.; R. W. Croucher, safety officer, 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., Inter- 
national Falls, Minn.; Lambert Louy, 
safety director, Container Corp. of 
America, Chicago; George Merriman, 
coordinator of personnel, International 
Paper Co., Mobile, Ala., and W. H. 
McLaughlin, director of safety and sani- 
tation, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., College 
Point, L.I., N.Y. 

Contest Committee—A. Scott Dowd 
(Chairman), president, Fritz Publica- 
tions, Inc., Chicago; J. Fred Berry, per- 
sonnel manager, Alton Box Board Co., 
Alton, Ill, and W. R. Cahill, director, 
Personnel Administration, Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 


Pulpwood Logging Division 

Fred T. Morrish (Division Chair- 
man), safety supervisor, Ontario-Minne- 
sota Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd, Fort 
Frances, Ont., Canada. 

Publications Committee—Seth Jack- 
son (Chairman), safety officer, U.S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D.C; 
Leland W. Hooker, timber technologist, 
Forest Products Research Div., Mich- 
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igan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton, Mich.; John E. Schueler, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Forest Products Safety 
Council of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
Rhinelander, Wis., and John Mader, 
safety engineer, Employers’ Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company of Wisconsin, 
Ironwood, Mich. 

Visual Aids Committee—Harry H. 
Jefferson (Chairman), training officer, 
American Pulpwood Association, New 
York, N.Y.; John Currie, safety office, 
Great Lakes Paper Co., Fort William, 
Ont., Canada, and J. C. Rodgerson, 
safety director, Brown Co., Berlin, N.H. 


Paper Converting Division 

Robert W. Gray (Division Chair- 
man), safety director, Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga. 

Bag Manufacturing Committee—R. 
G. Belknap (Chairman), safety inspec- 
tor, Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Martin Maney, director of training, 
St. Regis Paper Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

Box Manufacturing Committee—A. 
O. Vranek (Chairman), safety director, 
Container Corp. of America, Chicago; 
G. J. Bienvenu, general superintendent, 
Container Div., Gaylord Container 
Corp., Bogalusa, La., and Grant Shibley, 
safety engineer, Ohio Box Board Co., 
Rittman, Ohio. 

Roofing Manufacturing Committee— 
Hugh Jackson (Chairman), manager of 
safety and training, Johns-Manville 
Corp., New York, N.Y.; Paul B. Mc- 
Inerney, insurance and safety manager, 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Summit, IIl., 
and Frederick A. Schulze, director of 
industrial relations, Ruberoid Co., Joliet, 
Ill. 

Insulation Manufacturing Committee 
—Gordon Allen (Chairman), personnel 
manager, Wood Conversion Co., Clo- 
quet, Minn.; W. E. Blackledge, safety 
supervisor, Masonite Corp., Laurel, 
Miss., and Amos S. Keen, safety director, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Specialties Manufacturing Committee 
—Vincent P. Coulon, safety director, 
Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N.Y.; A. J. 
Homblette, safety supervisor, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., and W. L. 
Lauer, safety chairman, Dixie Cup Co., 
Eastman, Pa. 


Nine-Month Report on 1951 


industry Safety Contest 


Compared with the identical period 
last year, the nine-month frequency rate 
in the 1951 Paper Industry Safety Con- 
test is down 3 per cent. Forty-sjx con- 
testants have maintained perfect scores. 

The average rate for the month of 
September, compared with the August 
rate, is down 6 per cent. There was a 
slight reduction in the cumulative rate, 
but not enough to figure a percentage 


Pulp Manufacturing Division 


Julius A. Draper (Division Chair- 
man), director of safety, Consolidated 
Paper Corp., Ltd., Grand "Mere, Que., 
Canada. 

Publications Committee—D. V. Hill 
(Chairman), safety director, Mead 
Corp., Kingsport, Tenn.; R. Chapman, 
chairman, mill accident prevention com- 
mittee, Howard $mith Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont., Canada; A. S. Coek, 
manager, Quebec Pulp and Paper Safety 
Association, Quebec, Que., Canada, and 
F. O. Soughton, service and safety su- 
pervisor, LongLac Pulp & Paper Co., 
Ltd., Terrace Bay, Ont., Canada. 

Visual Aids Committee—Marion L. 
Hodges (Chairman), safety director, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., North 
Charleston, S.C.; George S. Nelson, 
claims and safety manager, Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis.; E. J. Marquardt, safety 
director, National Container Coprp., 
Tomahawk, Wis.; George Pearce, safety 
officer, Bathurst Power & Paper Co., 
Ltd., Bathurst, N.B., Canada, and Cyril 
D. McCan, assistant safety engineer, 
Crossett Paper Mills, Crossett, Ark. 


Paper Manufacturing Division 


E. B. Lambton (Division Chairman), 
safety engineer, St. Regis Paper Co., 
New York, N.Y. 

Publications Committee—Francis H. 
Wagner (Chairman), director of safety, 
Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio; Robert 
K. Meredith, safety director, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., Tyrone, Pa.; 
L. J. Crichton, safety director, Camp 
Mfg. Co., Franklin, Va.; Otto Sherman, 
safety supervisor, mill division, Gaylord 
Container Corp., Bogalusa, La., and C. 
R. Johnson, personnel director, Cornell 
Wood Products Co., Cornell, Wis. 

Visual Aids Committee—James N. 
Conaway (Chairman), safety director, 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa.; Howard 
H. Dyke, safety and personnel, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., Glens Falls, N.Y.; 
Robert J. Gell, staff assistant, paper mill, 
Eastman Kodak Co. Kodak Park, 
Rochester, N.Y., and G. Russell Leon- 
hard, director of safety, Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa. 


value. The drop in rate for the nine- 
month period is due solely to an increase 
of 5 per cent in the exposure, as 73 more 
workers have been injured in 1951 than 
were injured last year; this is an actual 
count from the reports now in, and will 
increase considerably by the time all 
late reports are received. 

During September there were 9.21 re- 
portable disabilities per million man- 
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hours worked. The January-September 
figure is 9.80. And the percentage change 
from 1950 is down 3 per cent. Firms 
with perfect records through September 
are as follows: 


Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 
Group A 
No perfect scores in this group. 


Group B 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Group C 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa. 

Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., Brunswick, 
Ga. 

Lawrence Paper Co., Lawrence, Kan. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Cedarhurst, Md. 

Riegel Paper Corp., Warren Plant, War- 
ren Glen, N. J. 


Group D 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Marseilles, 
Ill 


Mead Corp., Wheelwright Div., N. Leo- 
minster, Mass. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Oakmont, Pa. 

Mead Corp., Manistique, Mich. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Summit, Ill. 

Marathon Corp., Ashland Div., Ashland, 
Wis. 

Mead Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

Riegel Paper Corp., Hughsville Mill, Rie- 
gelsville, N. J. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Compton, Cal. 

Riegel Paper Corp., Riegelsville (N. J.) 
plant. 

Amalgamated Roofing Mills, Chicago. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Hayes Plant, N. 
Rochester, N. H. 

Johns-Manville, Tilton, N. H. 

Volney Felt Mills, Inc., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Division 1l—Paper Converting 
(1) Paper Bags 
St. Regis Paper Co., San Leandro, Cal. 


St. Regis Paper Co. Ltd., Dryden, Ont. 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, 
Wis. 
St. Regis Paper Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
(2) Boxes and Cartons 
Group A 
Stone Container Corp., Chicago. 


Fibreboard Products, Inc., South Gate, 
Cal. 


Group B 
Hankins Container Co., Union, N. J. 
Container Corp. of America, Greensboro, 
N.C 


Container Corp. of America, Baltimore, 


Gaylord Container Corp., Greenville, 


Tenn. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Tampa, Fla. 

Container Corp. of America, Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. 

South West Box Co., Sand Springs, Okla. 

South West Corrugated Box Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Hankins Container Co., Miamisburg, 
Ohio. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


(3) Roofing Paper 
Rubberoid Co., Gloucester, N. J. 
Johns-Manville, Marrero, La. 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Stroud, Okla. 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., San Leandro, 


Cal. 
Johns-Manville, Los Angeles. 


(4) Insulation and Building Board 
No perfect scores. 


(5) Specialties 
Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, 
Mass. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Appleton, Wis. 
Research Products Corp., Madison, Wis. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., French Lick, Ind. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., Monticello, Ind. 


Division I1I—Pulpwood Logging 
No entrants. 


Expansion, Mergers Key Canadian 


Developments 


Mill expansion and modernization plans throughout Canada have characterized 
recent progress in that country’s pulp and paper industry. Newsprint production is 
one of the major themes, with the sulphur shortage deterring completion of some of 
the recently announced expansion programs. In the west companies are investigating 
the possibilities of development of interior regions in the constant search for larger 


supplies of raw materials. 


MacMillan-Bloedel Merger O.K'd. 
Approval was given recently by share- 
holders of H. R. MacMillan Export Co. 
Ltd. for the merger of that company 
with Bloedel, Stewart & Welch Ltd., 
operating on Vancouver Island. The 
uniting of two of British Columbia’s 
largest forest products manufacturers is 
to be accomplished by issuing MacMillan 
company shares in exchange for the out- 
standing shares of Bloedel at a fixed 
rate of exchange. The new firm will be 
known as MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd. 
Conclusion of long negotiations placed 
the share ratio at 43 per cent for Bloedel 
and 57 per cent for MacMillan. The 
common, preference and “B” preference 
shares of Bloedel holders will be ex- 
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changed for 2,281,582 Class “B” shares 
of MacMillan. A pro-form consolidation 
balance sheet at June 30, 1951, shows a 
strong position with over $48 million 
current assets against about $20 million 
current liabilities. Fixed assets stand at 
over $20 million, buildings and equip- 
ment over $30 million, and roads and 
railways at about $53 million, all less 
reserves etc. 

Over'$45 million has been retained for 
use in the business from earned sur- 
pluses. Consolidated earnings of the two 
companies for a five-year period cover- 
ing 1946 to 1950 inclusive shows a net 
profit. of $16,837,000. For the nine 
months ending June 30, 1951, the Mac- 
Millan company has shown a net profit 


of $12,868,000 with Bloedel showing 
$3,862,000 net profit at June 30, the end 
of a six-month period. Increase in the 
MacMillan earnings is largely due to 
sales from bleached kraft pulp; the mill 
came into operation in August 1950. 


Early Elk Falls Production 
Scheduled for June 1952 

Although Elk Falls Co’s. newsprint 
mill which is now being constructed at 
Duncan Bay, B.C., will not be in official 
production until the fall of next year, 
officials feel that the run-in period will 
begin in June. 

The $40,000,000 plant is jointly fi- 
nanced by Canadian Western Lumber 
Co. Ltd. and Pacific Mills, Crown Zeller- 
bach’s Canadian subsidiary. Early con- 


_ struction was hampered by 1950's severe 


winter, while summer forest closures 
on the west coast of British Columbia 
have stalled portions of the project, such 
as pipeline work. However, the produc- 
tion schedule is now being met, and the 
pipeline between Quinsam and Campbell 
River is expected to be finished by early 
December. 

About 825 men are at work on the 70- 
acre mill site, and foundations for the 
sawmill have reached an advanced stage. 
Blocks will be conveyed by flume for a 
distance of about 400 feet, after sawing 
and barking, to the groundwood room. 
Here six units are to be installed, with 
space for doubling this number. 


The water system embodies a 300,000- 
gallon main storage tank and a 100,000- 
gallon fire protection tank. Permanent 
boiler installations are to be held over 
until spring. Winter heating is to be ob- 
tained from a temporary boiler. The 
smoke stack, now in its initial stages, 
will be 150 feet high and 12 feet in 
diameter. 

The mill will be serviced by rail car 
barges, which will be able to put cars 
ashore on the 400-foot wharf. The 
barges will be put along side on the 
shore side of the wharf, leaving the off 
shore side for the deep sea vessels. Track 
is already laid and a locomotive is op- 
erating. 

The 284” paper machine is designed 
for 2,000 feet a minute and will have 
an output of about 240 tons of news- 
print a day. Elk Falls will be the first 
completely new newsprint mill in Can- 
ada in about 20 years. 


Danish Firm May Produce 
Pulp in Canada 

Rumors have spread through western 
Canada to the effect that East Asiatic 
Co. Ltd., Copenhagen, Denmark, may 
be planning to enter pulp production. 
The firm is headed by Prince Axel of 
Denmark. 

Basis for the rumor is the fact that 
Gibson Bros. Logging Co. and Tahsis 
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Logging Co., both subsidiaries of East 
Asiatic, were at one time contenders for 
the old Sorg mill at Port Mellon, now 
being completely remodeled by Canadian 
Forest Products Ltd. In addition, the 
company has applied for a forest man- 
agement license, which will include some 
of its holdings on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island, plus an additional 35,000 
acres, bringing the license up to a total 
of 132,000 acres. As the government 
forest service has been forming a policy 
of letting licenses only to firms able to 
establish a fully integrated utilization 
plan, no doubt such a move must be in 
the bargain. 

However, the license application im- 
mediately was opposed by Canadian 
Forest Products and Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch. They claimed the 35,000 acres 
were needed to maintain established 
communities rather than for starting a 
new settlement on Muchalat Arm, where 
East Asiatic plans to put a sawmill and 
plywood plant and the rumored pulp 
mill. Dr. C. D. Orchard, chief forester 
and Deputy Minister of Lands, feels 
that no public hearing will be required 
and that the matter can be settled to 
satisfaction. 


Power-Pulp Conflict Rumored 
in Western Canada 

The Arrow Lakes region in the in- 
terior of British Columbia is being 
studied by two groups hoping for its 
future development. Celanese Corp. of 
America, which has long been rumored 
to be seeking pulp development in the 
area, is meeting claims against the power 
potential of the extensive water systems 
in the region. While no official state- 
ments have been made on the part of 
Celanese officials, it is reported that 
water, air, and land surveys are being 
made in the area. 

Opposition comes from U.S. power 
authority officials, who see the Arrow 
Lakes area as a storage basin for more 
water reserves for the Bonneville devel- 
opment. Should the power group be suc- 
cessful and Canadian demands for part 
of the power production met, some bil- 
lion and a half of timber would come 
under flooding. Canadians are also con- 
sidering the future productive capacity 
of the land, which is the site of some of 
the best timber in British Columbia. 


Celanese plans are said to include a 
high alpha pulp mill, a newsprint mill, 
a sawmill and other forest industries to 
insure complete utilization. First reports 
are that the timber of the area is proving 
to be excellent. Power for such a project 
could come from the Whatshan develop- 
ment of the B.C. Power Commission or 
from the $30 million power development 
of Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co. on the Pond Oreille river. According 
to an official statement, Whatshan 


power output would have to be doubled 
to fulfill this need. 

It is reported that an option has been 
taken up on the timber around Castelgar 
in the Arrow Lakes region. This has 
long been rumored at the proposed site 
of the Celanese mill. 


Powell River Sets World 
Production Record 

Powell River Co. Ltd. has established 
a new world record for daily newsprint 
production. The mark set recently was 
1,049.9 tons in a 24-hour period, smash- 
ing the old record of 1,047.7 tons, also 
held by Powell River. 

In 1912 when the mill opened, daily 
production was only 100 tons. Produc- 
tion stepped up to 650 tons by 1936 and 
in 1948 it reached 720 tons daily. In 
1948 Powell River's No. 8 machine was 
installed; it was designed to run at over 
2,000 feet per minute, and initial speeds 
have been steadily increased towards 
that goal. Many other factors, such as 
available power, pulp. strength and so 
on, enter to determine the actual ma- 
chine speed over and above design of 
equipment. So far the machine has hit 
a top speed of 1,711 feet per minute. 

It has only been two years since 
Powell River was the first mill to top 
1,000 tons per day, and this was with the 
same equipment as is running today. The 
49.7-ton increase has been achieved 
through increased efficiency. 


New $20,000,000 Alberta 
Mill to be U.S.-Financed 

Announcement has been made that a 
$20,000,000 sulphate mill is in the plan- 
ning stage for Red Deer, Alberta. Con- 
struction is expected to begin late in 
1953. It has been reported that U.S. 
capital would provide the total financing 
for the new firm, which is to be known 
as Alberta Pulp Mills Ltd. 

The daily capacity of the mill is to be 
200 tons of bleached kraft pulp, with 
the firm receiving perpetual rights on 
2,000 square miles of forest area about 
100 miles from Red Deer. That town 
was chosen for the mill site because 
townsite costs could be reduced by 
$4,000,000 or more. Also, the area offers 
natural gas, water, saltcake, and avail- 
able caustic. Production is to go to the 
Midwest U.S. markets. 


Canadian Firm Executives 
Become Shareholders 

Canadian Western Lumber Co. has 
adopted an incentive plan whereby key 
employees are granted the right to buy 
shares in the firm to increase their in- 
terest over and above that offered by 
bonus and pension plans. Canadian 
Western is the partner company with 
Crown Zellerbach’s Canadian subsidiary, 
Pacific Mills, in the Elk Falls $45,- 
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000,000 newsprint development. The 
following plan was adopted at a meeting 
of shareholders at Vancouver, B.C., 
October 16: 

A further 127,000 no par value shares 
of capital stock were voted, these to be 
sold to employes at a price based on 
August 9, 1951, quotations, which were 
slightly under $10 per share. The pur- 
chaser must make a 5 per cent down 
payment and a further 5 per cent or 
more within the first year. The balance 
is payable on such terms as the directors 
think suitable. 

The purchaser must only agree not 
to assign or dispose of any part of his 
interest until the shares are fully pur- 
chased, except by special arrangement 
with the directors. 


Pulp Logs Being Brought 
from B. C. Interior 

For the first time in logging history 
logs are being brought from the interior 
of British Columbia to be manufactured 
into pulp. Hemlock logs are being 
shipped by train from districts beyond 
Kamloops, where more than a billion 
feet of decaying timber is standing. The 
logs proved unsuitable for lumber, but 
are first-rate pulp material, and the 
movement now appears to be a perma- 
nent situation. 

A chipper plant has been erected in 
North Vancouver by Wood, Fahlman & 
Co., engineers and contractors, and a 
ready sale has been found for the chips 
in the pulp mills of the area. Traffic of 
interior logs started during closures 
caused by the extended West Coast fire 
season when interior operations were 
kept dampened down by frequent rains 
and could keep their operations open. 


B. C. Mills to be Linked 
by Road to Vancouver 
Inauguration of the Black Ball ferry 
system to link Horseshoe Bay on the out- 
skirts of Vancouver with Gibson's Land- 
ing, situated only a few miles from Port 
Mellon, will bring the Port Mellon pulp 
mill within a short distance of a road 
link to the nearest major city. Owners 
of the pulp mill plan to put the seven- 
mile road link through as soon as possi- 
ble. It will then open the mill to a num- 
ber of other settlements up the coast. 
The road from Gibson's Landing now 
runs to Powell River, where plans are 
being rushed to complete the 25-mile 
gap which now separates a ferry link 
and the end of the road. It is hoped to 
have the link in by 1953. The Black Ball 
ferry is making five trips daily and will 
carry 48 cars and 600 passengers. 


Ontario Controls Seed Source 
The Ontario Forestry Administration 

is planning to acquire tree seeds from 

“orchards” set aside for the purpose of 
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When you watch the smooth operation of a 
Bauer Disk Refiner, you can hardly realize that 
so much work is being done with seemingly so 
little effort. 

Only super-rugged construction can stand up 
and take the punishment to which such a machine 
is subjected. And that’s where the Bauer Disk 
Refiner proves its superiority, year in and year 
out, in hundreds of pulp and paper mills all over 
the world. ¥ 

Look at the stalwart base . . . fabricated of 
heavy welded steel . . . unyielding to thermal and 
mechanical stresses . . . relatively as sturdy as 
the foundation of a lighthouse. 

The base is so strong and substantial that 
there is no distortion to cause misalignment of 
shafts and bearings. Not even bolted to a founda- 
tion, the base rests securely on leveling wedges. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 








While you will be interested in the design, we 
believe you will be more interested in the per 
formance of Bauer Disk Refiners. So let us dis- 
cuss their merits for your job. We'll be glad to 
make refining tests for you in the Fiber Products 
Laboratory or send one of our engineers to consult 
with you. Write, wire or phone us. 


1759 Sheridan Ave. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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producing seed of desired species. The 
action is being taken because most spe- 
cies run in unpredictable cycles in their 
seed-bearing years. 

Red pine is in short supply, and as 
this is a favored species in reforestation 
projects, steps are being taken to tide 
over the poor years. Combined efforts of 
the University of Toronto, the Research 
Council of Ontario, and the Dominion 
Forest Insect Laboratory at Sault Ste. 
Marie will supply details for the study. 


Ontario Forestry Programs 
Benefit from Higher Rates 

The Ontario government has an- 
nounced that several million dollars ad- 
ditional revenue will be available from 
a recent increase in stumpage rates. 
About 1,000 pulp, paper and sawlog 
companies will be affected by the 
change, which is retroactive to April 1, 
1951. Revenues will be used to expand 
programs of forest management and re- 
forestation in Ontario. 

The new rates apply to all timber cut 
on ungranted public lands and lands 
where timber remains the property of 
the province. Hardwood sawlog rates 
that previously stood at $2.70 per 
thousand board feet are now to be $5 
per thousand. Cedar, hemlock and 
tamarck, previously at $1.70 are now $3; 
red pine and white pine jumped from 
$2.85 to $5. 

In pulpwood, spruce jumped from 
$1.70 per cord to $2.80. Other species 
doubled from their previous rates, mak- 
ing balsam and jack pine $1.40 and 
hardwoods $1. At the same time it was 
announced that use of the Doyle rule 
would give way to the use of the Inter- 
national Rule over the next five years 
as contracts expired. 


St. Lawrence Paper Mills Ltd. 

is planning to spend $7,000,000 on im- 
provement and expansion of its plant 
at East Angus, Que. The expansion plan 
will stabilize the firm’s operatians. 


Bowater Newfoundland Pulp & Paper 
has announced authorization of $10,- 
000,000 in expenditures for expansion 
of the Corner Brook mil!s. The program, 
scheduled over a period of years, is to 
increase production of newsprint and 
sulphite pulp. One or two digesters are 
to be installed, plus additional screens. 
Stock storage and the blending plant 
will be completely modernized, and a 
6,000 kw. diesel-electric generator will 
be installed. 


The School of Paper-Making 

of the Province of Quebec, Three Rivers, 
was officially opened October 17 with 
Prime Minister Maurice Duplessis offi- 
ciating. The school has been active for 
several years, but a new miniature 


papermill, complete with laboratories, 
has been recently constructed, making 
the school a model in the field. 


Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd. 

has completed construction of a labora- 
tory building at its Port Alberni kraft 
mill on Vancouver Island, B.C. The 
$100,000 structure measures 90 by 40 
feet. At the present time only the first 
floor is being used. The second has been 


designed to house a research department, 
which is to be established in the near 
future. Equipment installations to date 
include a cyclone, condenser, accumu- 
lator tank, pumps, and motors. Piping 
and ductwork has been installed on the 
blowtank in order to study additional 
heat recovery and do experimental work 
on the reduction of mill odors from 
kraft pulp. 


Government Rules, Orders 


Affect Industry 


Washington developments during the past several weeks have included many 
orders and rulings directly affecting the production of paper. Most action has been 
taken by the National Production Authority and the Office of Price Stabilization, 
where numerous industry meetings have been held in an effort to determine proper 


ceiling regulations and pricing methods. 


Rules for Government 
Orders Amended 

NPA recently amended Order M-36, 
which provides rules for placing, accept- 
ing and scheduling government or rated 
orders for paper. The action was taken 
primarily to correct certain obsolete pro- 
visions of the order. 

Section 1 has been amended to make 
it clear that all persons placing govern- 
ment or rated orders for paper are sub- 
ject to the order and not just paper man- 
ufacturers. Section 8 states that no per- 
son shall falsely represent an order as 
“from the government.” No one may 
apply or extend a rating or claim bene- 
fits under M-36 for paper after he has 
received the paper for the government. 
Manufacturers, while still required to 
file Census Form M-14-A, will no longer 
report government orders on this form. 
However, each paper manufacturer 
hereafter must file by the last day of 
each month two reports on Form NPAF- 
27 showing government orders sched- 
uled for production—both in the next 
following month and the second succeed- 
ing month. 


Ticoulat Made DPA Deputy 
Gabriel J. Ticoulat, deputy assistant 
administrator of NPA’s Chemical, Rub- 
ber and Forest Products Bureau since 
May, has been appointed DPA deputy 
administrator for international prob- 
lems. He succeeds Edwin T. Gibson, who 
resigned recently, and will act on all 
international matters relating to materi- 
als and their production and allocation. 
Mr. Ticoulat, on leave as vice president 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp., will be the 
spokesman for all foreign claimants on 
the DPA Requirements Committee, will 
represent the administrator on the DPA 
Vital Materials Coordinating Commit- 
tee, and the ODM Foreign Supply and 
Requirements Committee. In addition, he 
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will be chairman of the policy commit- 
tee, which will advise the administrator 
of the Defense Materials Procurement 
Administration. 


Protests Wood Pulp Ceilings 
Gould Paper Corp., Lyons Falls, N.Y., 
appeared before an OPS board of re- 
view in Washington, D.C., recently to 
protest recent rulings on wood pulp 
ceilings. The producer of printing paper 
directed its attack at the requirement of 
CPR 49 that transportation costs up to 
$16 per ton of unbleached sulphite and 
of groundwood pulp be absorbed by the 
seller. The firm maintained that, in the 
case of unbleached sulphite, this ab- 


. Sorption requirement would result in a 


ceiling price approximately $3.60 less 
than the company’s actual manufactur- 
ing cost. 


Non-Defense Chemical 
Ratings Dropped 

NPA recently lifted all priority rat- 
ings for chemicals except those ordered 
by the Defense Dept. and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. This action requires 
all other users of chemicals to buy them 
through normal market procedures with- 
out the assistance of any ratings. 

The agency said it was acting to 
break an order “pile-up” that has cre- 
ated “unnatural shortages which threat- 
ened disruption of chemicals distribution 
pattern and, in some instances, caused 
delays on vital defense orders.” The or- 
der, it is hoped, will relieve the situation 
by making certain that vital defense 
needs are met first and by- giving an 
equal footing to all other users of chem- 
icals. 


Customs Court Cases 

A Seattle importer of paper for news- 
paper use has filed protest against the 
action of Customs officials in holding 
five shipments dutiable as printing paper 
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and denying free entry as newsprint, 
according to Warren B. Bullock, man- 
ager of the Import Committee of the 
American Paper Industry. The official 
action was based on several characteris- 
tics in which the imported paper differs 
from standard newsprint as described in 
Treasury Department rulings. Some of 
the papers carry an excess of filler, 
others are excessively sized, some are 
composed of more than 30 per cent 
chemical fibre, and others are in novel 
news thicknesses. The protests were 
placed on the October docket of the 
Customs Court at Seattle, but will not 
be tried until a later date. 

An importer of wrapping paper carry- 
ing screenings has abandoned his claim 
that the paper, classified for duty as mis- 
cellaneous wrapping paper at 25 per 
cent, was properly dutiable as kraft 
wrapping paper at 20 per cent. 

Waxed crepe paper imported at De- 
troit has been classified for duty as 
creped paper at 3 cents per pound, and 
74 per cent, and not as waxed paper 
at 114 cents per pound and 10 per cent; 
and ruled and unruled cards imported 
from Canada have been classified for 
duty at the rate for bristol boards, not at 
the lower rate for paperboards. 


OPS Ceilings 


OPS has announced various orders 
and regulations governing price ceilings: 


Glassine and Greaseproof Ceilings 

Dollars-and-cents ceilings on glassine 
and greaseproof papers have been issued. 
Following are the announced base prices 
per hundredweight, f.o.b. mill: 

For 25-pound base No. 1 bleached 
glassine papers, in wrapped rolls 12” or 
more in diameter, 6” or more wide, 
wound on 3-inch inside diameter cores, 
$22.50; for 25-pound base No. 1 
bleached greaseproof papers, in wrapped 
jumbo rolls not rewound, 12” or more 
in diameter, 18” or more wide, wound 
on 3-inch inside diameter cores, $20. 

The following differentials are added 
to base prices for basis weights of less 
than 25 pounds: $0.60 per hundred- 
weight for each pound below 25 pounds 
basis weight, down to and including 20 
pound; $1.50 per hundredweight for 
each pound below 20 pound base weight, 
down to and including 16 pound; $3 per 
hundredweight for each pound below 16 
pound basis weight. 


Converted Paperboard Products 

OPS has issued a tailored regulation 
covering paperboard boxes, tubes, cans, 
cores, drums, and other converted paper- 
board products widely used by American 
industry in packaging its goods. The new 
regulation, CPR 84, establishes prices ap- 
proximately at the levels prevailing un- 
der GCPR. 
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Under the order manufacturers em- 
ploy the same pricing formulas used in 
the base period of January 25 to Feb- 
ruary 24, 1951, unless during that inter- 
val they sold by price lists. In such cases 
they may continue to price according to 
their lists if they use the list for all 
products listed. 


Unbleached Kraft Paper 

A tailored regulation for unbleached 
kraft paper has been issued that will 
maintain ceilings on 80 per cent of the 
production at the same general level pre- 
vailing under the GCPR and substantial- 
ly below the ceilings that manufacturers 
would have been entitled to under the 
Manufacturers’ CPR 22. 

Ceilings on the 20 per cent balance of 
production will be at or below the levels 
established under CPR 22, adjusted 
downward to reflect the rollback on 
woodpulp prices effected under CPR 49. 
The new ceilings, prescribed in CPR 88, 
effective October 29, recognize two well- 
defined economic segments existing in 
the industry: 

Dollars-and-cents ceiling prices have 
been spelled out for seven key grades of 
kraft paper, manufactured in the South 
and West, amounting to 60 per cent of 
the country’s production, at levels ap- 
proximating weighted of GCPR prices. 
Ceilings on the other grades manufac- 
tured by these mills, amounting to an- 
other 20 per cent, are determined under 
the new regulation by applying custom- 
ary differentials. 

Ceilings for the balance of the un- 
bleached kraft paper industry, compris- 
ing seven integrated and 15 converter 
mills in the Northeast and Lake States, 
plus three converter mills in the South, 
are either the ceiling prices they had in 
effect during the period January 24 to 
February 25, 1951, or the ceilings they 
had in effect immediately before the 
issuance of the new regulation. 


The dollars-and-cents ceilings on the 
seven key grades produced by southern 
and western mills, in base price per hun- 
dredweight, are as follows: Wrapping 
paper, counter rolls, $7.75; butchers 
paper, counter rolls, $8.25; grocers and 
variety bag paper, mill rolls, minimum 
diameter 26”, $7.50; shipping sack 
paper, mill rolls, minimum diameter 26”, 
$7.50; gumming paper, mill rolls, mini- 
mum diameter 22”, $8.00; asphalting 
paper, mill rolls, minimum diameter 24”, 
$7.75, and envelope paper, mill rolls, 
minimum diameter 26”, $9.25. 

These ceiling prices apply to basis 
weights of 50 lbs. and up, except for 
envelope paper, which is for substance 
20 lbs. and up, f.o.b. mill, carload lots, 
with up to $10 per ton freight allowed. 

Differentials are spelled out for de- 
termining ceilings on certain other basis 
weights under 50 Ibs. and certain varia- 
tions in the size of rolls and for paper 


trimmed in sheets. Differentials for other 
variations are determined by comparison 
with the other differentials maintained 
by the manufacturer on August 1, 1951. 
In pricing grades not covered by the 
foregoing prices and differentials, a 
southern or western integrated mill de- 
termines its “reference grade,” which is 
its best selling grade among the seven 
key grades, as determined by tonnage 
produced during the first half of 1950. 
To price a new grade not previously 
manufactured, a manufacturer takes as 
his ceiling a price not higher than the 
ceiling price of the most closely com- 
petitive mill selling the same grade. 


OPS Subcommittees 


Proposed tailored regulations, manu- 
facturers’ ceiling prices, and dollars and 
cents ceiling prices have been discussed 
recently by numerous industry subcom- 
mittees. Among them were the Food 
Container Paperboard Subcommittee, the 
Western Softwood Plywood and Veneer 
Manufacturers Subcommittee, the Doug- 
las Fir Area Lumber Manufacturers Sub- 
committee, the Western Pine Industry 
Subcommittee, and the Sulphite Paper 
Subcommittee. 


Industry Advisory Committees 


Industry advisory committees in meet- 
ings with OPS officials during the past 
several weeks have discussed general 
problems relating to pricing and ma- 
terial conservation. 


Magazine IAC 

The Magazine Industry Advisory 
Committee has recommended that NPA 
explore with the Department of Justice 
possibilities of drafting a formula for 
paper conservation within segments of 
the magazine publishing industry similar 
to the agreement worked out with Bos- 
ton newspaper publishers, which allows 
NPA and the publishers to discuss ways 
of reducing wastage of newsprint. The 
agreement was worked out after a sur- 
vey of 11 leading cities showed an an- 
nual loss of nearly 184,000 tons of news- 
print between press runs and paid circu- 
lations. 


Northwest Log IAC 

Members of the Northwest Log In- 
dustry Advisory Committee have recom- 
mended that proposed dollars-and-cents 
ceilings for their products be established 
for three separate districts in western 
Washington and Oregon, as follows: 
Puget Sound District—State of Wash- 
ington west of the crest of the Cascade 
Mountains, except Grays Harbor, Pa- 
cific, Wahkiakum, Cowlitz, Clark and 
Skamania counties; Willapa Bay-Grays 
Harbor District—Washington counties 
of Grays Harbor and Pacific; Columbia 
River District—Washington counties of 
Wahkiakum, Cowlitz, Clark, Skamania 
and Clickitat; Oregon counties of Ben- 
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POLYTHENE RESIN 
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“ALATHON” RESISTS WATER. Paper with a coating of 
“Alathon” keeps moisture where you want it, inside or 
out. It is flexible, even at temperatures as low as -70°F. 
. . . doesn’t become brittle or crack with age. Paper 
coated with ‘‘Alathon’”’ provides top protection for frozen 
foods, ice cream and other products exposed to low 
temperatures. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- » « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


CHEMICALS ¢ PLASTICS 
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Du Pont “Alathon” polythene resin is tasteless, odorless and 
non-toxic. It is completely safe to use for the packaging of the most 
flavor-sensitive food products. Because it also resists oils, 

greases, and food chemicals, “Alathon” is an excellent coating for 


paper used to package meat, dairy and other food products. 





“ALATHON” IS TOUGH . . . ECONOMICAL, TOO. “‘Ala- 
thon”’ coated on kraft, glassine and other products can 
take continual punishment without losing its barrier 
characteristics. It is economical, too. One pound of 
“Alathon”’ polythene resin will cover 30,000 sq. ins. of 
paper with a 1-mil coat. 

““ALATHON” FOR MORE SALES IN THE FUTURE. Because 
of its outstanding chemical and physical properties, 
manufacturers and processors of many kinds of indus- 
trial and consumer goods will want paper coated with 
“Alathon” for their packaging material. Plan now to 
profit with “‘Alathon.” ; 


Present demands exceed our production. But by plan- 
ning now, you'll be able to move fast when “Alathon” 
is available. Write for more information about Du Pont 
“Alathon” polythene resin . . . or for technical assist- 
ance. We’ll be glad to help you. 


"nec. u S. Pat. OFF 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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FLEXINEERING 


PENFLEX’S ANSWER TO YOUR FLEXIBLE TUBING PROBLEMS 


An extra man to help you plan new products 
requiring flexible tubing or to solve problems 
on old products. That's the service Penflex’s 
“Flexineering” offers you. Flexineering is the 
scientific application of the right size, weight 
and type of flexible tubing on the right instal- 
lation or product to assure the longest life with 
the greatest efficiency. 

Coast to coast . . . border to border, Penflex 
installations prove the value of ‘‘Flexineering.”’ 


7 
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Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing Company, Inc., 7240 Powers Lane, Phila. 42, Pa. 
Branch Sales Offices: Boston « New York + Chicago - Houston « Cleveland - Los Angeles. 


DUSTRY’S LIFE LINES 


When you require tubing or hose that is as 
tight as a pipe but flexible, safe at high tem- 
peratures .. . free from metal fatigue . . . 
specify Penflex. 

Penflex manufactures a complete line of 
four wall interlocked and seamless welded 
corrugated flexible tubing in sizes from 1/g” to 
30” I.D. Write today for your copy of “Flexi- 
neering.” 
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ton, Clackamas, Clatsop, Columbia, 
Hood River, Linn, Marion, Multnomah, 
Polk, Wasco, Washington and Yamhill. 

It was recommended that the remain- 
der of western Oregon not included in 
the Columbia River District remain un- 
der GCPR pending further study of 
costs and prices in that area. The com- 
mittee recommended that spelled out 
ceiling prices prevail at three points of 
delivery: in towable waters, f.o.b. car, 
or in the buyer's mill pond. Deliveries 
at other points would be adjusted to 
reflect cost of delivery to a point where 
the ceiling is applicable. 


Domestic Woodpulp Consumers |AC 

Members of the Domestic Woodpulp 
Consumers Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee met recently with OPS officials to 
discuss levels of prices established under 
CPR 49, the woodpulp regulation, which 
establishes dollars-and-cents ceilings for 
12 standard grades of woodpulp pro- 
duced in the U.S. and four imported 
from overseas. It does not spell out ceil- 
ings on woodpulp produced in Canada. 

Ceilings on overseas woodpulp are 
about 50 per cent higher than domestic 
ceilings. Uncontrolled Canadian prices 
are 15 to 20 per cent higher than do- 
mestic prices. Committeemen discussed 
the disparity between domestic, Cana- 
dian, and overseas prices and the effect 
on supply that might result from a 
downward adjustment of overseas pulp 
ceilings. 


Special Paperboard [AC 


Detailed recommendations for provi- 
sions of a tailored regulation for their 
industry were made recently by members 
of the Special Paperboard Industry Ad- 
visory Committee. It was proposed that 
dollars-and-cents ceilings be established 
for key items produced by the industry. 
Individual manufacturers would deter- 
mine their ceilings on other weights and 
grades by applying to the spelled-out 
prices the same differentials that they 
charged during a specified base period. 
Differentials would also be employed to 
determine ceilings for differences in 
quality, sizes of rolls, trim, finish, color, 
and other particulars. The period of 
January 25 to February 24, 1951, was 
considered as the base period. It was rec- 
ommended that spelled-out prices be 
applied at f.o.b. mill, with adjustment 
for the variation in selling practices in 
the industry. 


Coated and Processed Paper |AC 


A tailored regulation under which 
ceiling prices would be determined by 
formula was recommended recently to 
OPS by the Coated and Processed Paper 
Industry Advisory Committee. Under 
CPR 84 manufacturers employ the for- 
mulas they used during the period Jan- 
uary 25 to February 24, 1951, to deter- 





mine ceiling prices, and they are limited 
to the margins over costs existing in that 
period. If and when new dollars and 
cents ceilings are issued covering their 
raw materials, manufacturers pricing 
under CPR 84, in computing their ceil- 
ings by formula, may include raw ma- 
terial costs up to the levels of the new 
dollars-and-cents ceilings on the raw 
materials, 


Vegetable Parchment IAC 
Dollars-and-cents ceilings for seven 
basic parchment grades have been dis- 
cussed by the Vegetable Parchment In- 
dustry Advisory Committee. Ceilings on 
related weights and grades under the 
proposed regulation would be deter- 
mined by applying differentials to the 
spelled-out prices. Differentials existing 
during a base period would be main- 
tained to cover variations in size of ship- 
ments, packing, finishing, terms of sale, 
and so on. It was proposed to establish 
ceilings on the following grades: 18- 


pound vegetable parchment, 27-pound 
vegetable parchment, 35- to 43-pound 
lard liner parchment; 40-pound parch- 
mentized kraft, 55- to 60-pound greeting 
card parchment; No. 80 Egyptian parch- 
ment, and No. 475-1-T vegetable parch- 
ment. Related grades to be covered 
would include printed, waxed, colored, 
puckered, crinkled, opaque, glycerine- 
treated, mottled greeting card, and can 
liner parchment. 


Asphalt and Tarred Roofing [AC 
The Asphalt and Tarred Roofing 
Products Industry Advisory Committee 
has suggested that OPS develop a 
tailored pricing regulation establishing 
ceiling prices on a basis of an industry- 
wide price adjustment factor. In this 
connection it was suggested that separate 
industry-wide price adjustment factors 
be developed to cover pricing east and 
west of the Rockies to conform with the 
industry practice. The third quarter of 
1949 was proposed as a base period. 





National Forest Receipts 
Show Increase 

Receipts from national forests during 
July and August increased more than 43 
per cent over those for the corresponding 
period a year ago, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reported recently. During 
the two months the Forest Service col- 
lected $13,941,122 from the sale of tim- 
ber, grazing fees, land use permits, and 
water power rights. For the same period 
in 1950 the forests collected a total of 
$9,707,813. 

Collections from national forests are 
deposited in the federal Treasury. 
Twenty-five per cent of all monies are 
returned to the states to be used in coun- 
ties containing national forests for pub- 
lic roads and schools. An additional 10 
per cent of the receipts is set aside for 
the maintenance and construction of 
forest roads and trails within the state. 


Production Called 
Basis of Progress 

The basis of all future progress in 
this country is production. This was the 
opinion expressed recently by D. B. 
Smith, president and general manager of 
Wausau Paper Mills, Wausau, Wis., in 
an address before 102 state and national 
employment workers gathered at the 
Trees for Tomorrow camp in Eagle 
River. 

We can support the highest standard 
of living in this world, the paper firm 
executive said, only by producing the 
most goods per man hour worked. This 
goal can be obtained only by maximum 
production at minimum cost. Cited was 
the philosophy of the Trees for Tomor- 
row program, which centers about the 
creation of a reserve of raw material 
that will insure the perpetuation of the 
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Wisconsin paper industry and the pro- 
tection of the watershed that serves the 
industry's power and water resources. 


Wastepaper Use May 
Reach Record High 

An estimated consumption of 7,107,- 
000 tons of wastepaper during the first 
three quarters of 1951 has led industry 
spokesmen to predict that the yearly use 
may top all previous records. It is be- 
lieved that the total may reach 9,000,000 
tons. The forecast was made despite the 


- fact that inventories are now 45 per cent 


greater then they were at the beginning 
of the year. 

Prices of wastepaper have continued 
their tumble on the Chicago salvage 
markets. Mixed paper and old corru- 
gated were in oversupply, and some 
mill buyers shaded their previous $12 
mixed paper quotation to $10 a ton and 
the $20 corrugated paying priced to $18. 
News was the steadiest of all bulky 
grades at $15. However, in the overall 
picture, mill consumption and demand 
was far short of potential collections. 


Federal Ownership of Forests 
Attacked by Lumber Executive 

Declaring that it is time that the trend 
toward increasing government owner- 
ship of forest land should be halted and 
if possible reversed, David Graham, 
financial vice president of Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., recently told a joint meet- 
ing of the American Forestry Association 
and the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests that thousands 
of over-mature trees are being allowed 
to rot in national forests. The conven- 
tion was held at Jefferson, N.H. 

Mr. Graham said that the time is past 
when the forest products industry, in- 
cluding those who cut trees for private 
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profit, use “cut-out and get-out meth- 
ods.”” He said that the privately owned 
forest products industry is looking to 
sustained yield and conservation for 
operations in the future. 


New Sources of Paper 


Australian Buffalo grass and Kunai 
grass from New Guinea have been cited 
as possible sources of high grade paper. 
An Australian farmer recently told re- 
porters in Sydney that the grass contains 
sufficient cellulose, but that it must be 
boiled in caustic soda at 600F for more 
than four hours to be effective as a 
source of paper. 

While in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists have de- 
clared that straw paper might help 
newspapers dogged by shortages of pa- 
per produced from woodpulp. They re- 
ported on studies of newsprint made 
from wheat straw, already used by a 
Chicago publisher in a test run. It has 
been estimated that farmers could pro- 
duce 500,000 tons of straw a year. 


Paper Procurement Discussed 
With Quartermaster Officials 

Procurement of paper and paper prod- 
ucts by the Army’s Quartermaster Corps 
was discussed recently by members of 
the Quartermaster Association's ‘Paper 
and Paper Products Industrial Group 
and representatives of the Corps at a 
meeting in New York, N.Y. 

Among the speakers were Dr. Louis 
T. Stevenson of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, who discussed the eco- 
nomic aspects of the paper industry; 
Brig. Gen. H. L. Peckham; Col. Walter 
H. Pashley (Ret.), secretary of the As- 
sociation, and officials of the New York 
Quartermaster Procurement Agency, the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, and the 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 

During the meeting 20 commodity di- 
visions were organized to represent every 
phase of the paper and paper products 
industry. Chosen temporary chairman of 
the group was E. W. Tinker of the 
APPA. 

Members of groups representing the 
ptimary grades are as follows: 

Book Paper Commodity Divisions: 
Harold -Holden, Oxford Paper Co.; 
Wiley Jennings, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co.; W. S. McClennan, P. H. 
Glatfelter Co., and Harold Wright, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Greaseproof Commodity Division: 
Thomas F. Donoghue, Riegel Paper 
Corp., and George W. Ross, H. P. Smith 
Paper Co. 

Kraft Commodity Division: Wayne 
A. Brown, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; 
H. S. Daniels, Union Bag & Paper Corp.; 
Dernell Every, Kraft Paper Association; 
Walter C. Shorter, Camp Mfg. Co., and 
George Stuhr, International Paper Co. 

Newsprint Commodity Division: John 
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R. Kimberly, Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

Pulp Commodity Division: Harry A. 
Binzer, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., 
and J. J. McDonald, Brown Co. 

Specialty Paper and Boards Com- 
modity Division: H. M. Gray, Sealright 
Co., Inc., and Aubrey K. Nickolson, 
Hollingsworth & Vose Co. 

Sulphite Paper Commodity Division: 
Wayne Brown, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; 
J. G. Conley, Fraser Paper, Ltd.; Leo E. 
Croy, Marathon Corp., and D. F. Mc- 
Call, Racquette River Paper Co. 

Tissue Commodity Division: Wayne 
Brown, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; Floyd 
R. Graham, Graham Mfg. Co., Inc., 
and John McKirdy, Jr., Scott Paper Co. 

Vegetable Parchment Commodity Di- 
vision: C. F. Christy, Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co.; L. E. Huffman, 
West Carrollton Parchment Co., and 
E. R. Leonhard, Paterson Parchment 
Paper Co. 

Weatherproof and Domestic Fibre 
Shipping Containers Commodity Divi- 
sion: C. W. Evert, Downing Box Co.; 
W. P. Hicks, Gaylord Container Corp.; 
Albert W. Luhrs, Fibre Box Association; 
W. Irving Osborne Jr., Cornell Wood 
Products Co.; J. W. Quarte, National 
Container Corp.; Henry Rust, Robert 
Gair Co., Inc.; H. L. Simmons, Jr., Eddy 
Paper Corp., and W. S. Snyder, Inter- 
national Paper Co. 

Writing Paper Commodity Division: 
John Franzen, Hammermill Paper Co.; 
Hugh H. Hanson, W. C. Hamilton & 
Sons; John E. Massengale, Eastern Corp., 


and Harold Wright, Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co. 


Strathmore Advisory 
Council Meets 

The annual meeting of the Strathmore 
Paper Co. advisory council was held 
September 20 and 21 at Woronoco, 
Mass., at which time six new members 
were elected for two-year terms: W. E. 
Porter, Cook-Vivian Co., Boston; Hel- 
mer Nelson, J. E. Linde Paper Co., New 
York, N.Y.; Leonard Raymond, Ray- 
mond & McNutt Co., Philadelphia; 
Fred H. Chatfield, Chatfield Paper Corp., 
Cincinnati; H. A. Hartinger, Paper Sup- 
ply Co., Minneapolis, and L. S. Bos- 
worth, L. S. Bosworth Co., Houston. 
Elected chairman for the coming year 
was Arthur W. Towne, Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, San Francisco. 

Speakers at the meeting included F. 
Nelson Bridgham, Strathmore president, 
and various department heads and com- 
pany executives; A. Murray Howe, 
chief of the raw materials branch, Pulp, 
Paper and Paperboard Div., NPA; J. A. 
Chadbourne, president of Old Colony 
Envelope Co., and Abbott Kimball, pres- 
ident of the advertising firm of Abbott 
Kimball Co. 

The objectives of the Council are the 
exchange of helpful information, discus- 
sion of problems of mutual interest, and 
the cultivation of friendly relations and 
confidence between the mill and its dis- 
tributors. Current members represent 
116 distributors. 





Industry Notes 

Alaska Pine & Cellulose Co., 

jointly owned by the Abitibi and Koer- 
ner interests in Vancouver, B.C., is plan- 
ning the construction of a new office 
building at Pender. Head offices of the 
firm are now in Vancouver. The date of 
completion has not been set. 


International Paper Co. 

has allotted 10,000 slash pine seedlings 
to Bullock County, Ala., for distribution 
to farmers. According to the county 
agent, farmers were allowed to receive 
from .1,000 to 5,000 seedlings on re- 
quest. 


Continental Can Co., 

Paper Container Div., was to vacate its 
Utica, N.Y. plant by November 1. The 
property is to be used by Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. Representatives of manage- 
ment and labor of the Paper Container 
Div. met early in October at a dinner 
that formally marked the end of their 
local relationship. 


Rayonier, Inc., 

will close its obsolete sawmill at Ho- 
quiam, Wash., December 31. The firm 
has decided to conserve its timber re- 
sources for pulp production rather than 


rebuild the mill for competitive opera- 
tion. The mill's 225 employees will be 
transferred to other Rayonier operations 
or given help in finding employment 
elsewhere. 


Approximately $100,000 Damage 

was caused by a fire that roared through 
Rochester Paper Products Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y. on September 26. The 
roof of the building collapsed, one sec- 
tion of wooden wall was destroyed, and 
flames worked down into a basement 
and sub-basement of the structure. 


$4,000 Damage 

was caused September 22 by a fire that 
gutted a waste paper storage shed at 
United Board & Carton Corp., Lockport, 
N.Y. The cause was undetermined. 


Two Fires Within 24 Hours 

on October 3 and 4 did about $7,500 
damage to American Shredded Paper 
Co., Minneapolis. The blaze attacked 
bales of paper and rags. 


20 to 25 Million Seedlings 

will be planted in a tree nursery now 
being constructed by the state of Georgia 
on a 140-acre tract between Dawsonville 
and Gainesville. Work is being rushed 
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HOOPERWOOD 
DRYER FELTS 
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Hooperwood Dryer Felts— 
Cotton or Asbestos—are engineered 
for the job they have to do. 





Whether the product is kraft, writing, 
newsprint, linerboard, book, or a specialty, 
there’s a Hooperwood Dryer Felt 

made just for that job. 


Write William E. Hooper & Sons Company 
Juniper and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


MILLS: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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shut down time! 
stream pollution! 
scale removal costs! 





Conkey 4-Body Triple Effect Flat Plate 


teweebetintwenes””  Conkey Flat Plate 
Heating Surface 


Evaporator 
with Rosenblad 
Switching System* 


The proven system for avoiding stream pol- 
lution by sulphite pulp mill waste liquors 
that proved so outstandingly successful in 
commercial installations all over Scandinavia, 
is now adapted for use in this country by 
General American. In every instance where 
a Rosenblad Switching System has been in- 
stalled, shut down time and scale removal 
costs have been practically eliminated! The 
Rosenblad System utilizes the condensate 
wash as a descaling operation carried on dur- 
ing full capacity operation of the evaporator. 
Surfaces subjected to boiling liquor are peri- 
odically switched with those in contact with 
vapor and condensate to clean heating sur- 
faces during normal continuous operation. 
Every part of the equipment is switched, 
consequently scale is washed away from pipe 








lines, valves and vessels . . . in addition to 
heating surfaces. 
At present in this country . . . Rosenblad 


Switching Systems in Conkey Flat Plate 
Heating Surface Evaporators are being con- 
structed for full scale commercial operations. 
Write today for detailed bulletin. 


*Patents Applied For 


\GENERAL/ 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


PROCESS ....: EQUIPMENT 


DIVISION 
Sales Offices: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
General Offices: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Sole Licensee in the U. S. A. for the A. B. Rosenblads Patenter 
Evaporator Switching System 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Other General American Equipment: 
Turbo-Mixers, Filters, Dewaterers, Dryers, Towers, Tanks, Bins, Pressure Vessels 
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so that the first crop may be produced 
in time for replanting in the winter of 
1952-53. White pine, loblolly, short leaf, 
long leaf, slash pine, red cedar and yel- 
low poplar are to be grown. 


Florida Forest Service 

has reported a severe shortage of pine 
seedlings, which has severely handi- 
capped the state’s program for “pine 
tree prosperity.” The Service has been 
forced to make a 45 per cent cut on all 
seedling orders of over 5,000. A record 
breaking 43 million seedlings were or- 
dered before July 1, and the top pro- 
duction is expected to be about 28 mil- 
lion. 


A $100,000 Miniature Forest, 

showing woodland owners how to 
quadruple their forestry income, is being 
displayed at state and county fairs 
throughout the South. The Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association 
built the display, which is complete with 
midget pines, power saws, and a me- 
chanical tree planter on a specially con- 
structed trailer. 


American Forest Products Industries, 
Washington, D.C., has announced the 
opening of a field office in Huntington, 
W. Va. Ben G. Rhodes, former farm 
editor of the Raleigh Register, is to be 
in charge. 


National Paper Trade Association 

has been notified that a Federal Trade 
Commission trial examiner has recom- 
mended that a cease and desist order be 
issued against that organization and its 
members directing the discontinuance of 
publication of both the Blue Book and 
the Brown Book, which compiled mer- 
chants’ past pricing experiences. Publica- 
tion of the two books was discontinued 
more than two years ago. 


The Pulp and Paper Laboratory 

of the University of Florida is to be ex- 
panded if a cooperative agreement can 
be worked out with the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board of Control. The 
laboratory was established in 1946 and 
now has equipment worth $250,000. Ex- 
pansion of the facilities would enable 
the university to train students from 
other states. The lab is already the 
largest of its kind. 


Interstate Folding Box Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, observed its 40th an- 
niversary September 26. The firm, 
founded in 1911 by Samuel Bergstein, 
has plants in Middletown and Miamis- 
burg. Sales offices and representatives 
are maintained in 23 leading cities. Rob- 
ert M. Bergstein, son of the founder, is 
president of the firm. 


Union Bag & Paper Corp., 

Savannah, Ga., has announced the win- 
ners of the two forestry scholarships 
presented annually by the firm. Robert 
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OVER THE BOUNDING MAIN go two representatives of Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y., in 

this unusual rowboat constructed of the firm's newest product, waterproofed parels. The 

panels are intended for full-wall dry-built construction of interiors—definitely not for boats. 

According to the firm, the product could be placed in water indefinitely without disinte- 

gration, delamination, or percentible penetration of water. The panels are laminated in 
six plies of fibre board, are 3%" thick, and are six times as strong as plaster. 


James Beason of Eulonia, Ga., and War- 
ren Guy Garrett of Buena Vista, both 
sponsored by the future farmers of 
America, will attend the University of 
Georgia School of Forestry and receive 
$1,600 each for four years. 


While 25,000,000 Paper Cups 

and food containers have been stock- 
piled in 20 target areas of the United 
States for emergency use in this country, 
British industrialists are having to stock- 
pile vastly more cumbersome stores of 
china against atomic disaster. Paper for 
emergency feeding is impossible to ob- 
tain, according to a spokesman for 
British industry, in a country literally 
starved for paper. Although wastage of 
china is enormous, the country is so rich 
in china clay that the earthenware can 
be afforded better than paper. 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 

Miquon, Pa., has been awarded the ‘Job 
of the Month” citation for September by 
the Philadelphia Graphic Arts Review. 
The paper firm received the award in 
recognition of the typographic design 
used in its newly published “Hamilton 
Bond Letterhead Style Book.” 


Classes on the Use of Paper 

by printers were conducted recently for 
employees of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co., Port Edwards, Wis. The five-day 
session was conducted by Cramer-Kras- 
selt Co., Nekoosa’s advertising agency. 
The discussion subjects covered such 
items as the use of paper in various 
printing processes and direct advertising. 
Printing plants in the area were visited. 


Continental Can Co., 

New York, N.Y., has been awarded the 
bronze “Oscar of Industry” in the Finan- 
cial World Survey of Annual Reports 
as having the best annual report in the 
food containers ‘category. A total of 
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5,000 annual reports was considered 
this year in international competition, 
the eleventh in the series of surveys, and 
these were judged in 100 industrial 
classifications for the “Best of Industry” 
awards, The presentation of the trophy 
was made October 29 to J. S. Snelham, 
Continental vice president, at a banquet 
in New York. 


Hiring Physically Handicapped 

workers has been cited as important in 
averting defense manpower shortages by 
Dechard A. Hulcy, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The Chamber cooperated with 


‘the President's Committee on National 


Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, which was observed October 8 
to 13. 


Columbia River Paper Mills 

was host to 35 members of the Portland 
Industrial Chemists Association on Sep- 
tember 10. A tour of the Vancouver 
plant was followed by a banquet at 
which Al Strang, the firm's chief chem- 
ist, gave the principal address. 


Lake Superior District Power Co., 
Ashland, Wis., has become a member of 
Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. G. A. Donald, 
president of the power firm, has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the industry sponsored for- 
estry group. Lake Superior Power owns 
about 6,000 acres of watershed land in 
scattered holdings in Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan. 


An All-time Reforestation Record 

is expected during the next planting sea- 
son by the Southern Pine Association. 
Last winter and spring approximately 
186,600,000 seedlings were distributed 
by state nurseries. The lumber industry 
bought nearly 21 per cent of seedling 
output during 1950-51, the pulp and 
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paper industry obtained over 27 per cent. 
In addition, lumber firms planted more 
than 6,000,000 seedlings grown in com- 
pany nurseries. 


187 Employees of Three Companies 
in McGraw, N.Y., will share $100,000 
left by Fred A. Purchas, who died Au- 
gust 4. The money was bequeathed to 
employees of Central Box Co., Inc., Mc- 
Graw Box Co., Inc., and Higgins Supply 
Co., Inc. Mr. Purchas owned controll- 
ing interest in all three concerns. Work- 
ers with a year and a half to five years 
of service will receive $250, those with 
five to 10 years $500, and those with 
more than 10 years $1,000. 


United Board & Carton Corp. 
Syracuse, N.Y., has recently announced 
through its president, William S. Stuhr, 
a program to increase operational efh- 
ciency throughout the firm’s eight plants. 
The new program is planned to increase 
production, while reducing operating 
costs. 


Hammermill Paper Co., 

Erie, Pa., recently honored 600 members 
of the firm’s Service Honor Roll at the 
annual service award ceremony held at 
Waldameer Park. Veteran Hammermill 
employees were feted at a luncheon, 
which was followed by a ceremony hon- 
oring nearly 100 men and women who 
in 1951 observe anniversaries of from 20 
to 53 years with the firm. 


Flamingo Products, Inc., 

is a new firm formed in Jacksonville, 
Fla., to manufacture ice cream cones and 
paper products such as plates and drink- 
ing straws. The company is closely affil- 
iated with Premier Industries, Inc., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


Exhibition Meeting for 
Chemical Engineering 


will be held May 18 to 25, 1952, in 
Frankfurt, Germany. Special meetings of 
various European technical associations 
will be staged in conjunction with the 
exposition. More than 400 firms are ex- 
pected to participate. 


American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
New York, N.Y., is planning its 10th 
annual Printing for Commerce Exhibi- 
tion. This is a national show of com- 
mercial printing selected by an expert 
jury, and its purpose is to give attention 
and recognition to excellence in the ap- 
plication of the graphic arts. The Ex- 
hibition will open January 14, 1952. 


Chicago International Trade Fair 

is to become a permanent institution. 
The House of Representatives recently 
voted to permit all exhibits to enter the 
country duty free. The first fair, held in 
1950, attracted businessmen from 44 na- 
tions who exhibited their products. Some 
25,000 buyers, in addition to a public 
attendance of 250,000, were drawn to 
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the exhibition. Dates of the next fair are 
to be March 22-April 6, 1952. 


Central Waxed Paper Co., 

Chicago, has sold its one-story plant at 
5659 W. Taylor St. for $400,000. The 
firm is moving to a new one-story build- 
ing of about 160,000 square feet with 
air-conditioned offices at 5700 W. Roose- 
velt Rd. 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., 
International Falls, Minn., has granted 
a two-cent per hour wage boost to 71 
employees represented by a CIO plum- 
bers union, the AFL Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers, and the CIO Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America. The 
workers covered by the boost were those 
who were not included in a strike settle- 
ment at the plant last month. 


Cleveland Container Co., 

Ogdensburg, N.Y., has granted its work- 
ers an increase of 4 cents per hour under 
a new contract, negotiated by Local 534 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, 
A.F.L. The union has been bargaining 
agent for the firm’s employees since 
1946. Under terms of the new contract, 
the workers will receive some $3,000 in 
retroactive pay. 


Friedman Bag Co., 
Los Angeles, has reported that a settle- 
ment has been reached in a strike of the 


ELECTRICAL CORD FILLER, composed of 
soft kraft paper wrapped around a core of 
Fibreglas yarn, has proved efficient and eco- 
nomical. The new product is manufactured 
by E. W. Twitchell, Inc., Philadelphia. Ac- 
cording to the firm, the filler is less expensive 
than the conventional product and will effect 
a savings in fabrication, as it can be made 
into endless length packages. In addition, 
it is more uniform in strength and size. 
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International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. State Conciliator 
Adolph Koven headed a bargaining ses- 
sion that granted the men an increase 
of 614 cents per hour. 


Cozier Container Corp., 

Jefferson, Ohio, has reported that work- 
ers at its plant went back to work 
October 9 after an unauthorized walkout 
the day before. The union has been 
negotiating for a wage increase. 


Doeskin Products Co., 

Wilmington, Del., was idle September 
22 because of an employee walkout. Ap- 
proximately 100 on the night shift left 
their jobs when a strike was called over 
higher wages and hospitalization bene- 
fits. 


Haskell Made Black-Clawson 
Executive Vice President 


John D. Haskell, general manager of 
the Dilts Div., has been made executive 
vice president of Black-Clawson Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. In this capacity Mr. 
Haskell will direct the activities of all 
divisions and subsidiaries, including the 
world-wide export organization and B-C 
International, Ltd. He will retain his 
headquarters at the Dilts Div. in Fulton, 
N.Y. 

Mr. Haskell’s career in the paper in- 
dustry and allied trades began in 1919, 
at which time he was employed by Mead 
Corp. He became associated with Dilts 
Machine Works, Inc., in the engineering 
department in 1921. Under his direction 
the Hydrafiner was developed in 1933, 
the Classifiner in 1935, and the Hydra- 
pulper in 1939. He was promoted to the 
position of vice president and general 
manager in 1936. When Dilts merged 
with Black-Clawson in 1940 Mr. Haskell 
was elected a vice president of the parent 
company, while being retained as gen- 
eral manager of the Dilts Div. 


Rice Barton Introduces 
New Trademark 


Rice Barton Corp., Worcester, Mass., 
has introduced a new trademark, which 
will appear on all the firm’s business 
forms, as well as papermaking equip- 
ment. The design is a symbol of rolls 
and frame, basic components of paper- 
making machines, while the horizontal 
line represents the product, paper. 

According to an announcement from 
the 114-year-old firm, the familiar Rice 
Barton seal will still be used for some 
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purposes. However, the new insignia 
fulfills the need for a modern, readily 
identifiable symbol of Rice Barton equip- 
ment. 


DeWailt, Inc. 

Lancaster, Pa., radial arm saw manu- 
facturing subsidiary of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., has purchased the 
complete “Monarch” woodworking ma- 
chinery line of American Saw Mill 
Machinery Co., Hackettstown, N.J. The 
products taken over by DeWalt include 
a large radial saw, a small radial saw, 
planer, bench saw, mortiser, jointer, and 
band saw. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 

St. Louis, has announced that its contract 
to operate Mound Laboratory at Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, and Scioto Laboratory at 
Marion, Ohio, for the Atomic Energy 
Commission has been renewed for 414 
years. The laboratories are engaged in 
highly classified research and develop- 
ment work in atomic energy. 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co., 

Middletown, Ohio, has changed the 
name of its new velocity-type cleaning 
unit for dirty stock from Hydraclone to 
Hydrafuge Separator. The unit utilizes 
centrifiugal force as the means of sep- 
arating heavier than water material from 
paper stock. 


Stein, Hall & Co. 

New York, N.Y., has announced the 
opening of a new plant for the manu- 
facture of industrial adhesives at Chi- 
cago. The plant has 19,000 square feet 
of floor space and is located at 3750 S. 
Loomis St. In charge of the Chicago 
unit is Armond P. Coppola, formerly 
chemical engineer at the firm’s Long 
Island City, N.Y., plant. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 

Plaskon Div., Toledo, has announced 
the establishment of a New England 
office for glues and industrial resins to 
be located in Boston. The office will 
cover new and expanded sales territories 
in New England, New York, and east- 
ern Pennsylvania. Manager of the new 
branch will be Charles E. Walker, for 
the past 11 years a technical salesman 
in the Toledo office. 


Link-Belt Co. 

Chicago, has opened a factory branch 
store in Salt Lake City. The new branch 
will serve Utah, southern Idaho, and 
eastern Nevada. The office is headed by 
Donald W. Newsome, an engineer trans- 
ferred from the firm’s San Francisco 
plant. He is to be assisted by Harry 
Hotchkiss, formerly of the Spokane, 
Wash., office. 


American Cyanamid Co. 


announced recently that it has consoli- 
dated its several office and warehouse 
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nd executive headquarters building recently completed by 


Infilco at Tucson, Ariz. The $600,000 structure is set on a 7'/2-acre plot and includes 40,000 
square feet of floor space. It will house modern facilities for the firm's engineering, research 
and development divisions, as well as the home sales and executive offices 


locations in Los Angeles into one newly 
constructed building at 2300 S. Eastern 
Ave. Open house ceremonies were held 
September 27. The new building is a 
64,000-square foot structure containing 
office, laboratory, and storage areas. 
Sheldon Dahl is the West Coast man- 
ager in charge of sales and manufactur- 
ing in the Industrial Chemicals and 
Plastics and Resins Divisions. 


Concord Chemical Co., 


Moorestown, N.J., has appointed M. G.. 


Benedict, of Evanston, IIl., as sales rep- 
resentative in Illinois, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin. 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 

Trenton, N.J., has completed construc- 
tion of a new building in San Francisco 
that will house the West Coast sales and 
service headquarters, in addition to 
warehousing facilities. 


Hanchett Mfg. Co. 

Big Rapids, Mich., was recently host to 
a 10-man British woodworking team 
touring U.S. industries under the spon- 
sorship of ECA. The group, which in- 
cludes leading representatives of man- 
agement, technical experts, and labor 
operatives, visited 17 factories thtough- 
out the country in the interest of better 
production efficiency. 


Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

has purchased Heyden Chemical Corp’s 
25 per cent holdings in American Potash 
& Chemical Corp. The transaction in- 
volved 134,725 shares of stock. The re- 
ported price was $5,389,000. 


Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

Cambridge, Mass., has opened a Latin 
American office at Mexico City. The new 
office will not only serve Latin American 
clients but will also conduct surveys and 
investigations for U.S. clients who are 
interested in industrial and commercial 
expansion in the region. The office is 
headed by Richard W. Plummer, who 
was formerly vice president of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons de Mexico. 
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American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. 

San Francisco, is the name given a new 
company recently formed through the 
consolidation of American Bitumuls Co. 
and Stancal Asphalt & Bitumuls Co. The 
new firm controls the collective manu- 
facture and sales facilities of 14 district 
offices and factories in the United States 
and Puerto Rico. AB&A manufactures 
emulsified asphalts. 


Wheelco Instruments Co. 

Chicago, has moved its western division 
sales office to larger quarters at 2320 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. In addition 
to being a clearing house for branch 
office sales activities, the new office will 
provide sales and service facilities. R. A. 
Schoenfeld, vice president, is in charge. 


A. O. Smith Corp., 

Milwaukee, has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. G. Goodwille as industrial 
safety grating product supervisor. He 
will develop advertising and sales pro- 
motion programs for the firm. The de- 
cision to move into the industrial grating 
field was a logical development, since 
grating and railroad running boards al- 
ready manufactured by the firm are 
made in the same manner. 


Howe Scale Co. 

Rutland, Vt., has moved the location 
of its Chicago branch office to 1915 N. 
Harlem Ave. The new facilities will ex- 
pand the firm’s office and service activi- 
ties in the Chicago area. Curtis B. Hoff- 
man is the manager in charge. 


Whitney Chain Co., 

Hartford, Conn., has announced that its 
district sales office in San Francisco has 
moved to new and larger quarters at 70 
Dorman Ave. The office is under the 
direction of George F. Haag. 


Conofiow Corp. 

Philadelphia, has announced the opening 
of an auxiliary plant to enlarge its 
manufacturing facilities in the Philadel- 
phia area. The manufacturer of pneu- 
matic control equipment has leased a 
two-story building near the main office 
and factory, which will accommodate 
the assembly and shipping division. 
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Make the required adjustment and sheets Knives V-belt driven, utilizing heavy fly 
will cut to extreme accuracy for length and wheel construction to add extra momentum 
square. to cutting action—also to prevent back lash. 

7 Heavy, vibrationless construction. Anti- Slitter settings quick and accurate. 

* friction bearings for effortless operation. Slitters of shear type to minimize dust 
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THICKNESS CONTROL A 


PROBLEM? 


“racclal Geta Gauges 


CUT COSTS-IMPROVE QUALITY 





TRACERLAB's new model, non-contacting Beta Gauge measures and 
records the weight per unit area or thickness of sheet materials. Because beta 
radiation is used, a high degree of accuracy and sensitivity is achieved, un- 
affected by variations in chemical composition of the material being gauged. 

Tracerlab developed the first Beta Gauges, and the experience gained 
through having these instruments in successful, everyday operation in a 
number of diversified process industries has now been incorporated in a new 
and outstanding gauge. Featured are simplicity of operation, ruggedness of 
design and reliability of operation — all combined in an instrument that 
maintains Tracerlab's established leadership. 

The gauge's low cost will be rapidly repaid from raw material savings 
resulting from closer manufacturing tolerances and faster control, plus a greater 
uniformity of product with its resulting advantages. A meter showing percent- 
age variation from normal, or a meter calibrated directly in weight or thick- 
ness, is standard equipment. Where a continuous record is desired, various 
types of recorders are available. 

For non-contacting gauging of materials accessible only from one side, 
Tracerlab manufactures a model which operates by measuring ‘‘back scattered” 
beta particles. This gauge is particularly useful in gauging rubber, paper, 
plastics and other materials as they pass over a calender roll. It has also proved 
highly effective in measuring thickness of coatings on certain substances. 


For complete information, write for Bulletin BG-PI. 
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PAPER COATINGS 
* 
METAL FOIL 
PLASTIC COATINGS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COATINGS 


LINOLEUM 


SALES OFFICES: 
BERKELEY, CAL., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW N.Y. 


YORK, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 






TRACERLAB INC., 130 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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Sig . Sins ees es . a4 eld e. 
TETRA-PAK recently developed by a Swedish concern for packaging 
fluids. The easily packed tetrahedrons may be opened on any one 
of the four corners > 





PLASTIC-COATED KRAFT PAPER enters the machine from a roll, 


is formed into a tube, shaped into containers, and filled at rate of 
ninety per minute. Each unit comes from machine ready for shipment. 





New liquid container developed in Sweden 


A 65 per cent savings in paper is 
promised by a recent Swedish develop- 
ment for packaging liquids in one-way 
containers. The process, announced by 
Ab. Tetra Pak of Lund, Sweden, utilizes 
a new design concept for paper cartons. 

The container, known as Tetra-Pak, is 
in the shape of a tetrahedron—a four- 
sided pyramid where all sides are con- 
gruent triangles. The manufacturer has 
demonstrated that such design saves up 
to 75 per cent space in shipping and 
handling. And storage space for empty 
containers is cut sharply, since they are 
delivered to the user as a compact roll. 





With the necessary equipment, the bot- 
tler makes his own containers, fills and 
seals them. 

Plastic-coated bleached kraft paper 
with a basis weight of about 110 Ib. per 
ream (24 x 36—500), is fed from the 
roll into the specially constructed ma- 
chine. The paper is shaped into an end- 
less tube and the seam heatsealed. Dur- 
ing a continuous movement downward 
the tube is pressed together at regular 
spaces by pairs of heatsealing irons, or 
jaws, operating at right angles to each 
other. At the same time, the liquid is 
pumped into the container through a 





supply pipe around which the paper 
tube has been formed. 

The tube leaves the forming and fill- 
ing machine as a garland of tetra- 
hedrons. The filled and sealed containers 
are then separated from each other by 
a built-in cutter. The units are packed 
automatically in hexagonal containers, 
which they fill completely, for shipment. 
The weight of the machine is approxi- 
mately 1,200 Ib. 

Liquids that have been packaged by 
the new process include milk, cream, 
automobile oil, fruit juices, and other 
uncarbonized fluids. 











SPACE SAVING — Neatly 
packed containers demonstrate 
the space-saving design of the 
Tetra Pak. The shipping con- 
tainer is hexagonal and can be 
stacked for transport with no 
lost space 


FLUID ENTERS THE CONTAINER being 
formed through a pipe extending down 
through the tube from above. The level of 
the liquid is maintained above the seal being 
pressed and above the nozzle outlet; surplus 
liquid is forced up into the next container; 
foaming is prevented 


CHAIN - MOUNTED HEATSEALING 
JAWS seal the tube at regular distances, 
first in one direction and then in the 
other. This forms a garland of tetra- 
hedron containers which are filled, then 
fed to the cutting unit, where they are 
separated. 
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August Pulp, Paper 
and Board Production 

Paper and board production during 
August stood at 2,206,570 tons, only 
slightly above the 2,194,168 tons pro- 
duced in August 1950. According to the 
Department of Commerce, the industry 
operated at 79 per cent of base capacity. 

Pulpwood receipts at the mills were 
2,718,584 cords during August. Con- 
sumption at 2,288,905 cords was less 
than receipts, resulting in a month-end 
inventory increase to 4,821,060 cords. 

Wood pulp production was 1,415,183 
tons. In terms of production base capac- 
ity, pulp production ran at 86 per cent, 
with sulphate pulp being produced at 
90 per cent. 

Wood pulp inventories at the end of 
August at the mills increased 5 per cent 
to 506,706 tons from the 482,429 tons 
reported at the end of July. Month-end 
stocks at pulp mills decreased about 7 
per cent to 100,345 tons. 


South Leads Nation in 
Pulpwood Production 

The South now produces 60 per cent 
of the total yearly U.S. cut of pulpwood 
and leads all other regions in mill ca- 
pacity necessary for converting the raw 
wood into pulp. This was revealed re- 
cently in a report released jointly by the 
U.S. Forest Service experiment stations 
in New Orleans and Asheville. 

Pulpwood cut in the South during 
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U. S. Paper and Paperboard Production 





Aug. 1951 
(tons) 


Paper and Board, total 2,206,570 
991,539 
97,151 
67,038 
97,305 
139,784 


Paper, total 

Newsprint 

Groundwood paper (uncoated) 

Printing and converting (coated) 

Book paper (uncoated ) 

Fine paper (writing, cover and 
text, bristols, thin paper and 
other) 

Coarse paper (unbleached kraft: 
glassine, grease-proof, vege- 
table parchment and other) 

Special industrial paper 

Sanitary paper 

Tissue paper 

Absorbent paper 


116,142 


303,584 
35,143 
105,935 
20,560 
8,897 


977,663 

534,039 

357,308 
Corrugating material 148,718 
Container chip 28,013 

Bending board (folding boxboard) 280,952 

Nonbending board (set-up box 
board) 

Cardboard 

All other paperboard 


Paperboard, total 
Container board, total 
Liners 


63,003 
7,554 
92,115 
Wet machine board 12,047 
225,321 


112,777 


Construction paper and board, total 
Building paper and insulation 
Hardboard and insulating board 112,544 


Total Total 
1950 1945 
(1,000 tons) 


July 1951 
(tons) 


1,996,444 


Aug. 1950 
(tons) 





2,194,168 24,300 17,371 
926,648 10,679 7,574 
88,413 1,017 725 
62,766 694 636 
90,758 1,015 —1,501* 
132,156 1,577 


873,651 
89,873 
57,846 
83,838 

112,698 


95,741 111,874 1,223 


277,523 
30,501 
100,453 
17,938 
7,240 


287,079 3,383 
26,481 316 
95,411 1,108 
22,406 241 

9,304 105 


894,254 
508,733 
343,033 


997,378 
520,419 
338,423 3,690 
141,135 151,705 1,637 

24,565 30,291 320 
242,091 t 2,368 


10,804 
5,646 


55,810 + 641 

4,766 7,721 77 
82,854 189,516 2,071 

8,817 13,524 144 
219,722 
100,822 
118,900 


256,618 
136,408 
120,210 


2,673 
1,414 883 
. 1,259 895 


(*) Total for 1945, combining printing and converting paper and book paper. (+) Data 


not available due to revision of classifications. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 





1950 hit an all-time high of 12,500,000 
cords, topping by at least a million cords 
the previous record year of 1948. Total 
U.S. cut in 1950 was 21,000,000 cords. 
Leading southern producer is Georgia, 
whose 1950 harvest of 2,200,000 cords 
comprised 18 per cent of the South’s 
and 11 per cent of the nation’s cut. Mis- 
sissippi ranked second with 1,700,000 
cords; Florida and Alabama were next 
with about 1,300,000 cords each. Other 
million-cord states were North and 


South Carolina and Virginia. Nine- 
tenths of the pulpwood being cut is pine, 
but production of hardwood is increas- 
ing from year to year. 

Sixty-one pulp mills are now in op- 
eration in the South, with a total daily 
capacity of 22,800 tons. Louisiana’s eight 
mills lead with a total daily capacity of 
4,000 tons; Georgia follows with 3,300 
tons, while Florida ranks third with 
3,100 tons. The accompanying table lists 
the southern production figures. 


Southern Pulpwood Production 





No. of 


State mills 


Capacity 
(tons) 


___ Production (1000 cords) _ 
1949 1950 





Alabama 
Arkansas ......... 
ne co 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina. Be eo) 
ES SCLLE! TO ea 
South Carolina 

Tennessee . inal 
SS Se a a 
Virginia 
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2,322 


1948 
1,321 


1,869 982 911 

810 617 561 604 
3,140 1,221 1,036 1,385 7 
3,260 1,771 1,791 2,221 5 


4,040 954 760 883 | 


2,087 1,434 1,168 1,666 
1,708 926 802 1,024 7 
34 38 39 
1,108 1,012 1,183 
358 182 158 144 — 
970 824 791 922 | 
2,273 1,306 895 1,044 © 





Total 


a 
~ 


22,837 


11,359 9,923 12,436 
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100 YEARS is a large sector of time. Back 
in 1851 when Charles Morningstar, grand- 
father of Joseph Morningstar, present 
head of Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., founded 
the company, the California Gold Rush 
was at its height; Millard Fillmore was 
President of the United States, Daniel 
Webster was Secretary of State. Henry 
Clay’s effort toward the admission of 
New Mexico and Utah as Territories 
had just succeeded. From a humble begin- 
ning, so long ago, the Morningstar Com- 
pany has grown until it now bas operations 
in 20 states. Especially rapid progress and 
expansion has occurred during the past 
decade. In addition to the domestic 
sales and manufacturing activities, 
Morningstar, Nicol, Inc. also imports 
Tapioca Flour from Brazil, Arrowroot 
from the West Indies, as well as Starches 
and Tropical Gums. You will find us 
keenly alert to every opportunity to render 
a valuable service to the Paper Field. 
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IF IT'S A 
DEXTRINE, STARCH OR 
ADHESIVE PROBLEM 


“Put it up to 


MNI 


Let Our Paper Department Experts 
Give You Valuable Aid On. . 


. TUB ANDeCOATING STARCHES 

. TAPIOCA FLOURS 

: CONVERTED POTATO STARCHES 

. LAMINATING ADHESIVES 

. BAG PASTES 

. CORRUGATING STARCHES 

. MANNOGAL (Mannan-Goalactan) PRODUCTS 


Morningstar's modern laboratory and manufacturing 
facilities are now ready to give far more effective aid 
to the Paper Industry! Our enlarged Paper Depart- 
ment is now under the supervision of Mr. Jerome P. 
(Jerry) Strasser who is directing the development and 
application of our Starch Specialties and Adhesives 
for the paper trade. Mr. Strasser, together with MNI 
Laboratory and Technical Field Men can lend you 
highly effective and valuable aid on your Dextrine, 
Starch and Adhesive problems. Without obligation, 
write TODAY! Ask for suggestions, ideas, samples 
and cost estimates on your needs. Get all the advan- 
tages which only MNI's extensive experience and 
facilities can give. 
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.-. that led to a record-breaking order 


a year or sO ago we announced an order for 16 
Oliver Ringvalve Filters from a paper company operat- 
ing in the South. This was the largest single order for 
“Ringvalves” ever placed and, certainly, one of the 
largest single orders for any type of pulp and paper 
mill filters ever placed anywhere. In every respect, it 
was a record order. 

Now, along comes a bigger order from the same 
company for 17 Oliver Ringvalve Filters, consisting of 
Brown Stock Washers, Bleach Washers and Deckers. 

The most important feature is not the size of the 
order — interesting as that may be — but what brought 
it about. Those placing this order had been operating 
“Ringvalves’’ for several years and endorsed them. 
They liked particularly the inherent plus capacity in 
Ringvalves always available when the production pres- 
sure is on. They liked its satisfactory washing, regard- 


less of tonnage handled. So, when plans for a new 
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Three Brownstock Washers — Drive Side. > 


mill were being drawn up, the choice was the Oliver 
Ringvalve Filter for all operations where is would prop- 
erly fit. 

Could you ask for any stronger testimonial? When 
a company lives for some time with a piece of equipment 
doing vitally important work and then can say “This 
is what we want for our new mill’’ . . . that equipment 
must be right! Certainly, it must be satisfactory! Being 
satisfactory and being right is the main reason why the 
Oliver Ringvalve Filter — 17 units in all — is going into 
the company’s new mill and why it has gone into so 
many other mills. Including this record-breaking order, 
the total Ringvalves now in service or under construc- 


tion runs well over one-hundred-and-fifty. 


™ Three Ringvalve Brownstock Washers — Feed End. 
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_ HOLD BACK !--- EMERGENCY STOPS NEED ROOM. 











~ WILLIAMSBURG LEADS BOTH CONTESTS, 
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THIS MILLS SAFETY PROGRESS FOR SEPTEMBER 
GOLO star os 
GREEN StaAR — # FAIR 
is) RED StaR — 


SaTiSFac TORY 





UNSATISFACTORY 





Poster emphasizes intra-plant safety competitions 


Number of Lost Time Accidents per 
Million Man Hours Worked in Williamsburg Mill 
by Colender Yeors 
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was the two-year mark, and now is the 
industry record. 

The 1950 record at Williamsburg, 
following adoption of changes in the 
safety program, contrasts sharply with 
safety accomplishments in the years im- 
mediately preceding 1949 (the first full 
year of the .00 accident rate). In 1948 
the plant’s accident frequency rate was 
15.48; in 1947, it was 12.98, and in 1946 
it was 16.01. The average rate for the 
past five years is 8.89. 


Scope of Operations 


The 1950 continuation of the no lost- 
time accident record, which has been 
carried into its 28th month, was realized 
during a year of full and uninterrupted 
operations. The mill is on a continuous 
shift basis, seven days a week. During 
1950 the plant operated a total of 365 
days at nearly full capacity. The in- 
stallation is a self-contained pulp and 
paper mill with a daily rated capacity of 
73 tons of pulp and 80 tons of paper. 
In 1950 it produced 24,442 tons of pulp 
and 28,237 tons of paper, with 91.7 per 
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cent of the entire working staff engaged 
in production and maintenance. 

At the close of 1950 the safety record 
of each department at Williamsburg 
were as follows: outside, 755 days, 281,- 
270 man-hours; pulp, 769 days, 168,752 
man-hours; machine room, 823 days, 
244,431 man-hours; recovery, 863 days, 
188,997 man-hours; calender, 867 days, 
131,784 man-hours; finishing, 882 days, 
302,526 man-hours; beaters and drainers, 
1,022 days, 155,344 man-hours; cutter 
room, 1,176 days, 188,160 man-hours; 
mechanics and welders, 1,192 days, 163,- 
304 man-hours; office and supervision, 
1,520 days, 530,480 man-hours; elec- 


trical, 1,645 days, 65,800 man-hours; 
pipe, 1,750 days, 99,750 man-hours; 
paint, 1,750 days, 70,000 man-hours; 


laboratory and coating, 1,856 days, 400,- 
896 man-hours, and power, 2,049 days, 
239,733 man-hours. The plant as a 
whole had continued its .00 accident 
frequency rate over 755 days and 2,- 
076,905 man-hours since its last lost- 
time accident. 

While operations at Williamsburg are 
extensive and varied—including the 
power department, outside department, 
pulp mill, paper mill, recovery, main- 
tenance and repair, several conditions 
increased the usual hazard. The ground 
at the plant was frozen solid for a longer 
period during 1950 than usual. Approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the employees have 
outside jobs. 

A new chipper was installed during 
the contest year. The installation re- 
quired considerable blasting. That, natu- 
rally, increased the safety hazard. So did 
the subsequent transition period, while 
the workers were becoming fully accus- 
tomed to the new installation. 

Another transition period further in- 
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creased the safety hazard. In October 
1950 the plant’s wood handling oper- 
ation was shifted from a manual to 
a mechanical basis, with the addition to 
plant equipment of a tractor crane, 
which again required a period of re- 
training and readjustment. 


History of Safety Program 

In the years before the second World 
War the working force was stable, with 
little labor turnover. Although the com- 
mittee charged with devising a safety 
program was untrained, with its efforts 
geared principally toward the correction 
of faulty mechanical conditions, the pro- 
gram was fairly successful. The labor 
force was comprised of seasoned em- 
ployees. This expertness of the force, 
combined with the elimination of some 
major hazards, resulted in satisfactory 
accident reductiom. Thus there was little 
incentive to introduce many changes into 
the program. 

The war years saw a depletion of the 
working force and the need for a pro- 
gram of greater scope. New employees 
received thorough instruction in safety 
methods; more and better safety equip- 
ment was made available; first-aid facili- 
ties were expanded; a full-time nurse 
was on the job, and a certain amount of 
safety literature was included in the 
program. Accident frequency rates were 
more satisfactory than before the war. 
However, the program regressed im- 
mediately after the war. 

Then came the 1947 reorganization, 
with complete employee participation, A 
committee was appointed to include an 
equal number of supervisory and hourly 
paid employees. Union and management 
cooperation was secured. 

In 1948 the program was strengthened 
by the adoption of the Lateiner Method 
of Accident Control. This method 
launched a long-range program to de- 
termine the particular types of human 
as well as mechanical failure which 
caused most of the accidents, followed 
by a short-range program attacking the 
specific accident causes revealed in the 
early study. 

Under this plan the mill began to 
classify accidents by unsafe acts and con- 
ditions, which enabled the committee to 
concentrate its accident-prevention ef- 
forts in areas of recurrent causes. Strong 
emphasis was plased on the individual 
responsibility of each supervisor for 
safety education and implementation of 
the program within his area of juris- 
diction. 

This new phase of the program im- 
mediately began to show substantial re- 
sults, and to it goes a large part of the 
credit for the mill's current no lost-time 
accident run. 


How the Program Functions 
The safety committee carries out a 
continuous program of safety training 
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THE WILLIAMSBURG SAFETY RECORD 


This drawing shows the number of days of operation and mon hours completed without o 
lost-time accident by each individuol department in the plont at the end of 1950. At the 
end of the contest yeor, the plont as a whole hod maintoined its continuing .00 Accident 
Frequency Rote over 755 doys of operation, working 2,076,905 mon hours, since its lost 
lost-time accident. December 6, 1948. 
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Paper Industry Safety Award 


pation backed by cooperative support 
from both management and union, Its 
effectiveness is shown by the improve- 
ment in plant efficiency and production 
figures for the contest year. The number 
of pounds of paper produced per oper- 
ating hour rose from 72 in 1949 to 76 
in 1950. The efficiency of the plant's 
pulp mill rose from a rating of 78.2 per 


cent in 1949 to 89.93 per cent last year, 
while the efficiency rating of the pulp 
mill shows 96.7 per cent for 1950 as 
against 91.9 a year earlier. 


Human Element Emphasized 


The Williamsburg safety record re- 
sults from several developments. Fol- 
lowing a reorganization of the safety 





J. W. Schultz, J. W. Lewis, Ray Orris and John Fluke of the West Virginia 


Williamsburg mill look over their prize 
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program in 1947 and the adoption of 
the Lateiner Method of accident control 
in 1948, the emphasis had been shifted 
from the correction of mechanical con- 
ditions to the human element. The new 
program was given considerable impetus 
by the development of an intra-mill 
safety competition, which has been con- 
ducted for many years among the plant's 
15 departments. This contest is based on 
the safety record of each department, 
with the monthly results being posted 
on bulletin boards throughout the mill. 
The individual departments set their 
sights on day-to-day operation with a 
perfect record. Since some departments, 
because of size, number of employees 
and operational hazards, found it easief 
to achieve the daily goal than did others, 
the contest found more interest among 
employees in departments with the best 
records. However, early in 1949 the mill 
manager promised an official banquet 
for every Williamsburg employee if the 
entire mill completed the next six months 
without a lost-time accident. Thus the 
day-to-day no-accident goal, which had 
been targeted in some departments only, 
became a mill-wide goal. With the first 
six-month goal achieved, the target be- 
came the company record of 238 days, 
held by the plant at Tyrone, Pa. After 
realizing that standard, the sights were 
raised to one full year, the next target 
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West Virginia Pulp & Paper Receives 


For attaining well over two years of 
accident-free operation, the Williams- 
burg, Pa., plant of West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. has been awarded the Ed- 
ward Benton Fritz Memorial Trophy, 
presented each year by THE PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council as the grand prize for the 
best achievement in the paper industry 


Ray Orris, West Virginia safety director receives plaque from A. Scott Dowd, president of Fritz Publications, Inc. 
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safety contest. As of March 16, the no- 
accident record covered 829 days, or 
2,296,728 man-hours. Representatives of 
the Williamsburg plant accepted the 
trophy during the recent National Safety 
Congress in Chicago. 

Between January 1 and December 31, 
1950, the period covered by the contest, 
an average of 471 employees worked 
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997,868 man-hours without a single lost- 
time accident. The mill management has 
set as the goal the industry record of 
3,343,598 man-hours, held by Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Co., Waterville, Me. 
The last lost-time accident at Williams- 
burg occurred December 6, 1948. 
Behind the Williamsburg record is a 
program of individual employee partici- 
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WORLD WIDE SALES, SERVICE AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


¢ 


Bleached Pulp Ringvalve Deckers in foreground 
(rubber covered, stainless fittings); Unbleached 
Pulp Deckers in rear (steel with stainless steel 
fittings). 


The Oliver Ringvalve Filter, 

unique in design among all 

mill filters, offers the 
dvantages: 
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In addition to the 17 Oliver Ringvalve Filters 
ordered for the new mill, the company is buying 
a@ standard 8 x 12 pipe type Oliver Saveall with 
tile vat, similar to the unit illustrated above. This 
unit is rubber covered with stainless steel fittings. 
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for all employees, with special emphasis 
on training supervisory personnel. Reg- 
ular meetings, demonstrations, and first- 
aid sessions are held for all employees. 
Safety indoctrination for each new em- 
ployee is an important phase of the pro- 
gram. 

In the event of an accident, the super- 
visor in charge makes an investigation, 
followed by a complete report of the cir- 
cumstances, including an analysis of the 
cause or causes, and submits it promptly 
to the plant committee. Suggestions for 
remedial measures are made by the com- 
mittee, and it is then the responsibility 
of the supervisor to see that those sug- 
gestions are carried out. If the accident 
is especially serious, the committee is 
organized to conduct an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation. A complete file is kept on all 
accidents and is analyzed periodically to 
determine the causes of the most fre- 
quent accidents. 

Unsafe conditions are systematically 
eliminated through study by the com- 


mittee. If the situation is departmental, 
the committee instructs the supervisor 
concerned to explain the details of cor- 
rection to his men. If the condition is 
mill-wide, the explanation of correction 
is given to all employees. 

Members of the Mill Inspection Com- 
mittee carry out monthly inspections of 
all departments for unsafe conditions 
and hazardous operations. The commit- 
tee report is submitted to the committee 
as a whole and, if approved, to the mill 
manager. Another sub-committee checks 
weekly to guard against fire hazards. 

The West Virginia firm sponsors two 
incentive contests among its six mills 
during each fiscal year. In the President's 
Safety Contest a plaque is awarded an- 
nually to the mill that makes the great- 
est improvement in its accident frequen- 
cy rate over its previous five-year aver- 
age. A Cash Award Contest offers an 
annual prize of $100 to the mill with the 
lowest frequency rate for the current 
contest year. 


What West Virginia’s People say about Safety 





~ 
oo nati 2 


J. Lynne Ferner, Mill Manager 


“The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
has always been safety conscious. Al- 
though our mills are operated on a de- 
partmentalized basis, the top manage- 
ment of the company has long encour- 
aged, through the New York personnel 
offices, active safety programs in all 
mills. Good examples of this are the 
two company-wide contests sponsored by 
the firm, the President’s Trophy and the 
cash award contest. 


“Further than that, the New York per- 
sonnel office keeps each mill informed 
as to its standing in all company and na- 
tional contests. Information concerning 
lost-time accidents in the mills, their 
causes and the corrective measures taken 
are also circulated by this office. In ad- 
dition, they frequently offer suggestions 
for the improvement of mill safety pro- 
grams and make possible conferences at 
which mutual problems are discussed. 

“At the mill level the success of our 
program has been the resu!t of an effec- 
tive organization and teamwork. By an 
effective organization I mean not only a 


safety committee, but every employee of 
the mill at all levels—from common 
labor to top management. Every em- 
ployee has done his part to make this 
organization a smoothly functioning 
team. While the relative position of any 
one employee on this team might seem 
unimportant, it is the unity of purpose 
manifested by each one which has 
brought about our results. Without this 


unity of purpose and safety conscious- 


ness of each employee, the success of our 
safety program would not have been 
possible. At any time during the period 
in which we were establishing our pres- 
ent perfect safety record any employee 
could have ruined it by a single unsafe 
act.” 


—J. LYNNE FERNER, Mill manager 





John C. Fluke Ray L. Orris 


“Our increase in production with a 
corresponding decrease in cost per ton 
during the past two and one-half years 
proves conclusively to us that an acci- 
dent-free plant affects to a very large 
extent the quality of a product and 
quantity of production. In other words, 
safety and production are so closely in- 
tegrated together that without one you 
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cannot have the other. Consequently, a 
good accident-prevention program is a 
must if we expect to meet the present 
day competition and provide job security 
for our employees. The other important 
objective of safety work is the elimina- 
tion of human suffering and financial 
hardships incurred by employees who 
have serious injuries. It goes without 
saying that the operation of our plant 
during the preceding 1059 days without 
a disabling injury gives us a feeling of 
satisfaction that each and every em- 
ployee has made his or her contribution 
toward the attainment of the two most 
important objectives of a safety pro- 
gram. 


—JOHN C. FLUKE, Personnel manager 
—RAY L. ORRIS, Safety director 
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Paul Wilkinson 


“We in the paper mill feel that good 
housekeeping and safety go hand in 
hand. We attribute our safety record to 
the wholehearted interest and coopera- 
tion of top management, the safety sug- 
gestions of the men, and the constant 
building up of safety consciousness in 
each and every person in the organiza- 
tion. Efforts expended in developing 
safety consciousness have actually helped 
to increase production and to improve 
quality. Many of the factors that cause 
accidents also result in inefficient oper- 
ation. It stands to reason, then, that 
elimination of conditions and attitudes 
that cause accidents will help increase 
efficiency. Our record here at Williams- 
burg proves this is true.” 

—PAUL WILKINSON, Paper mill supt. 


Member safety committee 


“The value of our safety program to 
the employees can be defined in various 
ways. From a financial viewpoint, the 
value consists of a savings of money to 
both the employees and the company. 
From an economic viewpoint, the pro- 
gram has resulted in increased produc- 
tion and higher quality. But from the 
most important of all viewpoints, the 
human viewpoint, the safety program 
has its greatest value. The sorrow and 
pain that accompany accidents cannot be 
measured in terms of money. Neither 
can the inner satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment that we at this mill have attained 
be recorded in dollars and cents.” 

—C. W. PATTERSON, Woodyard supt. 


Member safety committee 
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C. J. Lang 


E. B. Lytle 


“Our safety program is well organ- 
ized, and the employees are all interested 
in it to the extent that their cooperation 
is freely given when asked for, or sug- 
gested on the items and problems that 
arise from one day to another. This 
feeling between the employees and the 
safety committee is due to the interest 
shown by the committee in trying to 
make our jobs safer and easier. 

“As a result, our employees are inter- 
ested in the program to such an extent 
that they are very observing and cau- 
tious, thereby reducing the number of 
injuries. When an employee is injured 
he knows the importance of first-aid and 
reports it to the dispensary to prevent 
further complications. 

“The value of the safety program can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents 
entirely but the number of accidents has 
been reduced and that means less pain 
and financial problems for all em- 
ployees.” 

—CARL J. LANG, Maintenance and Con- 
struction Supt. 


“T feel that the present safety program 
has enlightened everyone, from top man- 
agement down, and shown them that 
‘Safety Really Pays.’ It has shown that 
having regular men on the job at all 
times makes for a smoother running 
organization. To me the safety of each 
man means that he will be able to be.on 
the job, do his best, and take home his 
regular pay. 

“It is very evident in the record that 
has been achieved that each man ‘Feels 
Safety,’ not merely says it. Instead of 
leaving safety up to others, each man 
realized the dangers of his job and has 
done something about them to make 
safety work. When the men realize the 
importance of safety it isn’t as hard for 
a supervisor to do his job toward mak- 
ing and maintaining a safe place to 
work. Through the program the com- 
mittee has been able to bring ‘Safety’ to 
the men and the men have seen that 
through eliminating unsafe practices and 
unsafe conditions they can eliminate 
injury to themselves and others.” 

—ED. B. LYTLE, Pulpmill foreman 


“Several years back our safety record 
was poor. One year we had 17 lost-time 


accidents. At this time management and 
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J. W. Schultz 


J. W. Lewis 


the union sat down together and decided 
that a new program should be instituted. 
A committee of Ray Orris, present safety 
director; John Fluke, personnel man- 
ager; W. E. Losse, an hourly employee, 
and myself were appointed to set up a 
new safety program. However, this was 
by no means a cure-all. The next year 
we had 12 lost-time accidents. 

“Benefiting by our mistakes of the 
prior year, we again made some neces- 
sary changes. During this next year we 
had two lost-time accidents, with the 
last one on December 6, 1948. We found 
during this time that our method of 
safety suggestions had to be changed. 
Our original set-up called for the use of 
safety suggestion forms. Employees were 
afraid that by filling these out that pos- 
sibly the foreman might hold _ this 
against them. Safety suggestions are now 
given orally to any member of the safety 
committee and they in turn bring them 
up without any mention of who made 
the suggestion. 

“After some trial and error in an edu- 
cational program, we hit upon a safety 
publication. We gave this bulletin out 
with the pay checks, then people were 
contacted and asked questions concern- 
ing the bulletin. If they could answer 
properly, they were given a silver dollar. 
Such things, along with the fact that the 
hazardous and unsafe equipment and 
places were corrected rather rapidly, has 
given us the wholehearted cooperation 
of the employees. Without this no safety 
program can be successful. Our mill 
manager has always given credit to the 
men and has also expedited all safety 
suggestions and the over all program in 
general whenever possible. We have now 
set our goal as establishing a new record 
of man-hours exposure without a lost- 
time accident in the paper industry.” 
—JAMES W. LEWIS, Coating Dept. opera- 


tor; Vice Chairman, Safety committee; 
President Local 677, UPA, CIO 


“Our safety program has been a suc- 
cess because of three main factors: (1) 
Management has given splendid cooper- 
ation to the safety committee; (2) em- 
ployees have given the committee whole- 
hearted cooperation and have made it 
possible to attain the record we now 
have through the use of common sense 
in regards to safety, and (3) the com- 
mittee as a whole has been cooperative 
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and has worked together as a good team 
under the able leadership of the safety 
director. 

“Putting all three of the above men- 
tioned together, we have proven con- 
clusively, as shown by our present rec- 
ord, that a good job in regards to safety 
can be done, and we can continue to do 
a good job. 

“Winning the Edward Benton Fritz 
Trophy was a great honor for all of us 
at the Williamsburg Mill, but the fact 
that we have operated 1059 days with- 
out a lost time accident is without a 
doubt a greater reward for our efforts.” 
—JAMES W. SCHULTZ, Colorman, Beater 


room, Member safety committee 





A. J. Kifer 


Diana Lockevich 


“The safety program means more to 
me than just a contest. In Williamsburg 
it has fundamentally meant the reduc- 
tion of suffering, which is an immeasur- 
able reward to all of us. The promotion 
of this program shows the company’s 
interest in the safety and welfare of its 
employees. This interest has basically 
been responsible for us achieving our 
present safety record.” 

—DIANA E. LOCKEVICH, Counter, finish- 


ing room 


“Our safety record proves that our 
program is on a sound basis. It takes 
full cooperation between management, 
the safety committee, and the employees 
to have an outstanding record, as we 
have here at West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co.” 

—A. J. KIFER, Screen room operator 





ét 
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E. M. Campbell 


C. A. Morgan 


“Safety is a part of our work at the 
mill and in the home. Our safety pro- 
gram has been set up and organized 
under the following subjects: (1) Coop- 
eration; (2) education; (3) accident- 
prevention by inspection, and (4) acci- 
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dent-prevention by elimination of haz- 
ards. 

“Cooperation is a big factor toward 
the success of a safety program. By co- 
operation of management, foremen and 
hourly employees, we have established 
what I think is a good safety standard. 
In our safety program our first step was 
to educate the members of the safety 
committee. By cooperation from the 
foreman, we are trying to educate the 
other employees. Safety education is 
stressed strongly to the new employees. 
Accident-prevention by inspection is con- 
ducted monthly throughout the mill.” 


—E. M. CAMPBELL, Pipe Dept., Member 
safety committee 


“I feel that safety is as important as 
production. Along with the fact that the 
employee’s safety has been stressed, 
(since his life is much more important 
than production) production has been 
increased. One thing that has received 
much attention is good housekeeping, 
and anyone working on a paper machine 
knows that that is important. Our safety 
record has been accomplished due to the 
cooperation of management and employ- 
ees. It requires both of these to assure 
any ultimate goal. One or the other 
alone could not succeed.” 

—C. A. MORGAN, Paper Machine 
back tender 


History of the Paper Industry 
Trophy 

Twenty-seven years ago the first 
Major Trophy given in the contest 
among mill members of the Pulp and 
Paper Section of the National Safety 
Council was awarded by THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY magazine to the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 
This contest lasted but one month. The 
succeeding contest ran for eight months; 
thereafter for six months until 1932 
when the contests were extended to a 
full year. Since 1932, the awards have 
been given for a twelve-month record. 

In 1939, THE PAPER INDUSTRY Major 
Trophy became the Edward Benton Fritz 
Memorial Trophy, awarded by Fritz 
Publications, Inc., publisher of THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Twenty-seven major trophies awarded 
since 1925 have been won by the follow- 
ing mills: 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port 

Edwards, Wisconsin 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 

Wisconsin 
International Paper Company, Riley, 

Maine 
St. Croix Paper Company, Woodland, 

Me. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Niagara 

Falls, New York 
The Crystal Tissue Company, Middle- 

town, Ohio ; 

The Champion Coated Paper Company, 

Hamilton, Ohio 


Cornell Wood Products Company, Cor- 
nell, Wisconsin 

St. Croix Paper Company, Woodland, 
Me. 

St. Croix Paper Company, Woodland, 
Me. 

St. Croix Paper Company, Woodland, 
Me. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, 
Waterville, Maine 

Bird & Son, Inc., Philipsdale, Rhode 
Island 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Ltd., Quebec 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Ltd., Quebec 

Strathmore Paper Company, Woronoco, 
Massachusetts 

The Mead Corporation, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 


U. S. Gypsum Company, North Kansas 
City, Missouri 

The Flintkote Company (Pioneer Div. ) 
Los Angeles 

The Flintkote Company (Pioneer Div. ) 
Los Angeles 

Marathon Corporation, Ashland, Wis- 
consin 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Niagara, 
Wisconsin 

Strathmore Paper Company, Woronoco, 
Massachusetts 

Container Corporation of America, Car- 
thage, Indiana 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Tyrone, Pennsylvania 

National Container Corp., (K. P. & B. 
Div.) Jacksonville, Fla. 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Williamsburg, Pennsylvania 








Hand paper-making demonstrated at 


London exhibition 


Paper-making by hand was among the 
industrial handcraft displays shown in 
the Power and Production Building of 
the Festival of Britain South Bank Ex- 
hibition held last summer. Britain has 
now been making paper for some five 
centuries. She still excels in the produc- 
tion of hand-made paper of high quality, 
and in this part of the Exhibition, visi- 
tors could watch many of the fascinating 
processes. In the background of the dis- 
play a map shows how the art of paper- 
making found its way to Europe from its 
birthplace in China, where paper-making 
began in the first century, A.D. By 751 
it had reached Samarkand. Forty years 
later it was being practised in Baghdad. 
From Egypt in the 10th century it came 
by two separate routes into Europe. 
England was making paper by 1495. 

Cotton and linen rags are the basis of 
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this hand-made paper. After sorting 
they are boiled and bleached, mixed with 
water and beaten in a hollander to sep- 
arate the fibres. The “stuff”, as it is 
called, then passes to the stuff-chest, 
where the pulp is kept in suspension by 
a mechanical agitator which maintains 
the mixture at the right consistency. 

As the pulp leaves the chest it flows 
through a mechanical strainer. At this 
point the “stuff”—a milky suspension of 
fibres in water—becomes visible as it is 
shaken through the fine slits of the 
strainer, which hold back any rough 
lumps of fibre or foreign bodies. 

The fluid now passes to an open vat 
where the vat-man is standing with his 
mould which resembles a shallow frame 
with a fine wire mesh. Up to this point 
the process takes care of itself, largely 
by mechanical means, but with the vat- 
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man personal skill enters into the story. 
He places on the mould a shallow frame 
or “dekle.”” Then, with a characteristic 
motion of the hands and forearms he 
dips the mould into the vat and lifts it 
out again. As he does so the water drains 
through the mesh bottom of the mould, 
leaving a thin sheet of residue behind. 
The action, which produces in effect a 
sheet of wet paper, looks ridiculously 
simple, yet in it is embodied much of 
the art of paper-making. The manipula- 
tion of the mould, which takes place 
while the water. is draining away, calls 
for skill and long practice. 

It is during this process that the em- 
bryo sheet receives its water mark. If the 
fine mesh of the fould is examined— 
and some examples are included in the 
exhibit—a design will be found em- 
bossed upon its surface. The impress of 
this on the wet fibres imparts the char- 
acteristic water-mark. 


The next process, couching, consists 
of transferring the wet sheet to a square 
of woolen felt. Turning the mould face 
downwards, the coucher transfers each 
wet sheet to a woolen felt by pressure 
and repeats the operation until he has 
built up a “post” of wet sheets and felts 
in alternate layers. 

At the next stage the post of sheets 
and felts is transferred to a press which 
squeezes out much of the remaining 
water. The contents of the press then 
pass to the “layer” who separates the 
damp sheets from the felt. This calls for 
careful handling as he lays them in a 
neat pile in preparation for drying. At 
this point the product resembles damp 
blotting paper. The remainder of the 
process, which is not shown in this fea- 
ture, consists of sizing to fill up the pores 
and render the paper ink-resisting, then 
finishing the surface and tearing into 
“deckle-edged” sheets, 





Paper Mill Power—Part VII 
The paper mill boiler plant 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS 
Myers & Addington, New York 


SMALLER PAPER MILLS sometimes 
find that it does not pay to generate 
electric power, even though no addi- 
tional fuel would be consumed by a 
modern balanced power plant. The labor 
and capital charges alone per kilowatt- 
hour would render the return on the in- 
vestment unattractive. Such a paper 
mill can economize by using direct steam 
drives for its paper machines, and per- 
haps jordans, and for such other equip- 
ment as to bring about a steam balance 
between mechanical power and process 
steam from the exhaust of the driving 
units. 

Practically all other paper mills should 
generate electrical energy with an efh- 
cient and well-balanced power plant. 

In either case, except in the very rare 
instance in which sufficiently cheap 
steam can be purchased, a boiler plant 
is most definitely required. 

It is estimated from surveys that of 
all the boilers operating in industries, 
some 33 per cent are 30 to 40 years old 
and 50 per cent are 20 years old. Since 
an old, inefficient boiler may consume 
each year two to three times its cost in 
fuel and maintenance, its replacement 
should be immediately considered. 

Old boilers of the kind I have in mind 
may normally be giving an efficiency in 
the range of 60 to 70 per cent, as com- 
pared to a modern unit with an efficiency 
of 84 to 88 per cent. 

A single new boiler of present-day 
design may usually replace from two to 
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POUR OLD BOILERS OME MODERN BOILER 
68% Erriciency 68% EFrriciency 


EQUAL STEAM GENERATION 
Increased efficiency and saving of floor 


space result from replacing old boilers with 
a single new unit 


five of the old-type units, with large sav- 
ings in floor space, cost of attendance, 
and maintenance which together with 
the important fuel savings comprise a 
self-liquidating investment. When it is 
remembered that the cost of coal and 
the cost of labor today are about three 
times what they were twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, the above statement will 
be recognized as conservative. 

It can often be arranged to retain some 
of the old boilers as standby for a few 
years, thus deferring the balance of the 
total investment, while at the same time 
putting into immediate effect the bulk of 
potential savings. 

The question of the most economical 
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pressure for the new boiler has been 
treated in previous articles. Even when 
no electric power is to be generated, 
mechanical power generation such as 
by direct steam drives for paper ma- 
chines should be considered and steam 
pressure must be determined by the same 
thermodynamic principles and methods. 

When analysis shows the need of 
future power generation, high-pressure 
boilers can be installed to deliver lower 
pressure steam temporarily. They can 
then later serve turbine units for the 
generation of cheap by-product power. 

Along with the development of mod- 
ern high-pressure boilers, there has been 
evolved a science and practice of feed- 
water conditioning necessary to their 
safe and efficient operation, as well as 
for protection of the steam turbines. To 
reduce the cost of water treatment and 
plant, it is good economy to provide for 
return to the boilers of all the pure 
condensate possible. 

The new boiler should be designed 
with a furnace and combustion equip- 
ment capable of burning efficiently as 
many fuels interchangeably as may be 
available in the local market. Such pro- 
vision provides against production stop- 
page due to shortage of any one fuel. 
Due to the deteriorating quality of to- 
day’s coal supply, the combustion ar- 
rangements should be conservatively de- 
signed if that fuel is to be burned in the 
future. 

In paper mills producing their own 
pulp, wet bark is available as a waste 
fuel. In its primary wet state, it is far 
from an ideal fuel. When mixed with 
sufficient saw dust or “hog feed’’ excel- 
dent efficiency is attainable. Generally 
speaking, however, although some fur- 
nace designs are good, the results as a 
whole are very indifferent, leaving much 
that could be accomplished by suitable 
study and research. 

In kraft pulp mills, where black liquor 
is burned for recovery of chemicals, 
special boiler units for the purpose have 
been developed for high-pressure steam 
generation at excellent efficiency. In a 
well designed plant, enough steam can 
be thus generated to supply the pulp 
production requirements. 

While planning and waiting for the 
new boilers, it is generally possible to 
improve the efficiency of the old ones. 
A ten to fifteen per cent gain can often 
be obtained by virtue of thorough clean- 
ing and conditioning of the unit, com- 
bined with modern methods of combus- 
tion control and daily check on efficiency 
by means of suitable instrumentation. 

Such improvement, however, has its 
limitations, and the time comes in every 
plant when a sound and forward-look- 
ing program must be prepared on the 
basis of a thorough analysis of the spe- 
cific conditions and requirements of each 
individual case. 
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Paper and paperboard making—XIX 


HARRY WILLIAMSON 


Beater Operation Studies—Part 4 


In previous installments, we have presented five 
separate studies of work done by the beaters on five 
separate furnishes. Now, to continue this study of 
beater room operations, this report contains: 

(1) Five Time Rate charts, one for each beater. 
Each chart shows the work of each beater on the five 
furnishes in time rate of work done and degree of 
work done as measured by S/W freeness. These charts 
are a compilation in handy form of the efficiency rate 
of each beater on each type of furnish. 

(2) Tables and CONTROL charts showing adjust- 
ment of time rate of work for each beater on each 
of the selected furnishes. These control charts are so 
arranged that a major percentage change in BASE 
furnish may be readily computed in time rate of re- 
quired work to develop the desired freeness. Recom- 





VeFREENESS 


100 120 
BEATING TIME 





20 40 
TIME RATE CHART BEATER NO. 
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mendations have been calculated from the total data 
assembled from all charts. 

(3) Recommendations on when and in what pro- 
portion to most safely dump the broke beater. Broke 
should always be dropped in conjunction with the 
least efficient beaters; NEVER in conjunction with a 
fast developing beater. 


Beating time 

It is of the utmost importance to develop the BASE 
furnish in EACH beater charge to a more nearly equal 
degree of hydration. 

This is the colloid which, amongst other important 
factors, provides the COLLOIDAL AFFINITY for the even 
retention of fines. 

See control chart for proposed arrangement of TIME 


Time Rate Table for Each Beater on Different Furnishes 


Rag Alpha Cellate B.Kraft Sulphite 


Per cent of 








base furnish 100 73 77 43 73 
Initial Freeness 6 14.4 18 20 17 
No. 5 Beater 
Total 

Degrees S/W 44 57.9 52 59 74.7 
Total Minutes ‘140 120 90 75 90 
Min. Per 


Degree S/W 3.181 2.758 2.667 1.923 1.560 


No. 3 Beater 











Total 

Degrees S/W 34 57.8 52 60 67.2 
Total Minutes 140 120 90 75 90 
Min. Per 

Degree S/W 4.117 2.765 2.647 1.875 1.792 
No. 2 Beater 
Total 

Degrees S/W 32 On Broke 47 61.0 
Total Minutes 160 75 90 
Min. Per 

Degree S/W 5.00 2.777 2.043 
No. 4 Beater 
Total 

Degrees S/W 32 52.6 45 47 68.4 
Total Minutes 180 120 90 75 90 
Min. Per 


Degree S/W 5.625 3.149 3.333 4.687 1.744 








No. 1 Beater 


Total 

Degrees S/W 29 41.9 49 38 53.5 
Total Minutes 180 120 90 75 90 
Min. Per 


Degree S/W 6.206 4.363 2.903 4.150 2.465 


Each of the five beaters on five different base furnishes. 
“Base Furnish” equals the strong fiber which requires most 
beating. 
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4y FREENESS 


for the different proportions of base furnish. When 
establishing a NEW proportion, or using pulp obtained 
from a NEW source of supply, the original run SHOULD 
be check tested at even periods of TIME as was done 
in the five furnish studies. This. is the foundation of 
EVEN VALUES in the finished sheet of paper. 

This is PLANNED CAUSE to desired EFFECT. Testing 
at the end of the paper machine is RECORDING of 
EFFECT. It is AFTER the event. 
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Table A—Alpha Base Furnish 
(Superfine Cover 11212 Ib.) 
Base Furnish Total Furnish 





37S/W 58 S/W 
Minimum beating time required 75 min. 120 min. 
For No. 5 Beater , ais _— * 
ForNo.3 “ oS * 120 “ 
ForNo.2 “ 100 “ me * 
For No.4 “ | ile ao 
ForNo.1 “ — = a. * 


Table B—Cellate and Forshage Base Furnish 
(Union Bond Papers) 
Base Furnish Total Furnish 


36 S/W 52S/W _ 
Minimum beating time required 60 min. 90 min. 
For No. 5 Beater — 90 “ 
ForNo.3 “ 60 “ ~~ * 
ForNo.2 “ ~~ * 90 “ 
For No.4 “ 90 “ —_— ~ 
For No.1 “ i 110 “ 


Table C—Bleached Craft Base Furnish 
(Ledger Papers) 
Base Furnish Total Furnish 





31S/W 59S/W _ 
Minimum beating time required 20 min. 75 min. 
For No. 5 Beater —. ie 
ForNo.3 “ ii —_— 
ForNo.2 “ 40 “ ae 
For No.4 “ — 90 “ 
ForNo.1 “ 4 * 90 “ 


Table D—Forshage Sulphite Base Furnish 
(Heavy Weight Cover Papers) 
Base Furnish Total Furnish 





36 S/W 75 S/W 
Minimum beating time required 45 min. 90 min. 
For No. 5 Beater — 7 90 “ 
ForNo.3 “ 45 “ 90 “ 
For No.2 “ S * 100 “ 
For No.4 “ * 90 “ 
ForNo.1 “ 60 “ ies 


The mechanical devices of the paper machine such 
as slice control, shake control and vacuum control are 
at the service of the machine tender to adjust in ratio 
to the changes which may occur in the values of the 
stock delivered to him from the beater room. The 
BETTER the stock is regulated at the source the less 


. machine changes he has to make and the more even 


the quality of the paper. Also regulation of the stock 
more nearly equalizes the interpretive experience of 
the different machine tenders; perfection would mean 
“felt minder” instead of machine tender. 

Using the operating machine wire as a testing de- 
vice is COSTLY: It is subject to trial and error; it is 
subject to difference of opinion and subsequent ac- 
tion; it is evidence of lack of reasoned application of 
basic FACTS. Therefore, close up the bracket of po- 
tential human error by control. The changes recom- 
mended in beating proportion time will increase pro- 
duction and will increase quality. They will most 
materially reduce loss by rejection, sorting costs and 
rebates to customers. 

Examples: Four furnishes selected, wood fibers 
only. Based on the data obtained in the five furnish 
studies, rag included. Tables A, B, C and D together 
with control charts A, B, C and D show the beating 
time required (on base and total furnish) for different 
beaters to develop the same final freeness. 
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Broke beater 

All the evidence of the data collected shows that 
“broke” should NEVER be dumped immediately after 
No. 5 or No. 3 beaters. 

Two-thirds of a broke beater should be dumped 
immediately following No. 1 and one-third imme- 
diately after No. 4 for kraft, Cellate and Alpha base 
furnishes. For Sulphite base furnishes the “broke” 
should be dumped half a beater at a time immediately 
following No. 1 and No. 4. 

Failure to observe this will only mean more broke. 

These time brackets will more nearly regularize 
the amount of work done. As the furnish becomes 
weaker, the beaters of course develop the TOTAL fur- 
nish much more evenly and there is very little need 
to increase the total time. It is the work done on the 
base furnish that is most important. 
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The in-put hp. should be maintained at full load 
for each beater all the beating time. The consistency 
of all furnishes should be made even. The ONLY vari- 
able should be TIME and then there is less confusion. 
Beaters should be beaten off to S/W test both for base 
and total furnish. These tests can be established on 
each run of each furnish. Succeeding runs are then 
tested towards the end of each established bracket 
of time only to check if the current pulp being used 
is harder or softer, necessitating less or more time. 


Extremely hard furnishes, such as Rag or Alpha, 
should be beaten off in groups of three or four beaters 
to a test so that the mixture of all three or four will 
give the required test. This practice, even with a big 
reserve chest, is DANGEROUS on wood fibers of less 
pure Alpha content because the freeness developed 
is in the Slow Zone. 
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Microscopic polarized light method 
_ for studying cellulose fibers 


Significance of the color effects in 
the microscopical method for deter- 
mining the arrangement of the cellu- 
lose crystallites 


GEORGE J. RITTER* 
Forest Products Laboratory 


A RAPID MICROSCOPICAL-polarized 
light method has been developed making 
it possible to determine how fibers or 
ray cells, separated from wood, will 
shrink during drying from a _ water- 
saturated to an oven-dry condition. The 
method is based on the principle that 
the doubly refractive property of cellu- 
lose crystallites in the fibers and ray cells 
modifies the two parts of a beam of 
polarized light during its passage 
through the cellulose crystallites. The 
modification interferes with the rate of 
travel of the two parts of the polarized- 
light beam. 

From the color effects produced it is 
possible to determine rapidly the ar- 
rangement of the long slender cellulose 
crystallites in a cellulose specimen and 
in turn predict how the specimen will 
shrink during drying from a water- 
saturated to an oven-dry condition. 

The shrinkage properties of fibers and 
ray cells as determined by the micro- 
scopical polarized-light method have 
been related to the shrinkage of wood in 
its three principal directions; namely, 
longitudinal, radial, and tangential. 

Wood, unless quite cross-grained, 
shrinks exceedingly little, less than 1.0 
percent, in the longitudinal direction. 
On the other hand, shrinkage of the 
wood in the radial direction (horizon- 
tally from the heart of the tree in a 
straight line to its circumference) is of 
considerable magnitude. And shrinkage 
of the wood in the tangential direction 
(horizontally and at right angles to the 
radii of the tree) is approximately 114 
to 2 times that in the radial direction. 
Available data show that longleaf pine 
on the average shrinks 4.8 per cent 
radially and 7.5 per cent tangentially; 
rock elm shrinks 5.1 per cent radially 
and 9.9 per cent tangentially. 

A satisfactory explanation for non- 
shrinkage of the material longitudinally 
has been given on the basis that the wood 





*The author, a chemist at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory for many years, has retired 
since this paper was written. The Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is maintained at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in cooperation with the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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fibers do not shrink lengthwise and, 
since they are arranged parallel to the 
longitudinal axis of the tree, the wood 
should not shrink longitudinally. On the 
other hand, the reason as to why wood 
shrinks less radially than tangentially 
involves complications. 

In one explanation, which has been 
used with no confirming experimental 
results, the explainers blame the ray 
cells for the discrepancy between the 
two shrinkages. The explanation follows 
a 3-step pattern: (1) Fibers do not 
shrink lengthwise, (2) Ray cells are 
fibers and likewise do not shrink length- 
wise, (3) Therefore, since the ray cells 
are arranged with their long axis in the 
radial direction of the tree and do not 
shrink lengthwise, they restrain radial 
shrinkage of the wood. 

Microscopical polarized-light experi- 
ments performed on fibers and ray cells 
separated from wood show that premise 
(2) and conclusion (3) of the above 
explanation are in error. 

By means of the microscopical polar- 
ized-light method, it is shown that the 
long slender cellulose crystallites in the 
fibers are arranged lengthwise, as in 
specimen A. When the water is with- 
drawn from between the crystallites, 
they will move sidewise to fill the gap 
from which the water withdrew. As a 
result, the cellulose specimen will shrink 
crosswise and become thinner, as do 
fibers. 

In contrast, the crystallites of ray cells 
separated from wood according to the 
microscopical polarized-light method are 
arranged, in general, crosswise, as in 
specimen B. When this specimen drys, 
the crystallites will move toward one 
another at right angles to their long 
axis. Thus, most of its shrinkage will 
be lengthwise. 











BN 


As a result of the lengthwise shrinkage 
of the ray cells, they should have no 
restraining effect on the radial shrinkage 
of the wood, since they are arranged with 
their long axis in the radial direction of 
the wood structure. 

The results from the microscopical 
polarized-light method on the shrinkage 
of fibers and ray cells, which in turn 
affects the shrinkage of wood, have been 
confirmed by X-ray data, by actual 
shrinkage measurements during the dry- 
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ing of wet isolated fibers and ray cells, 
and by shrinkage measurements of wood 
specimens before and after the ray cells 
were removed from the wood. 


Microscopical studies 


In a previous publication, (1) micro- 
scopical data were presented on the 
orientation of the cellulose crystallites 
in the fibers and the ray cells of wood. 
From the results the authors concluded 
that the ray cells, unlike the fibers, 
shorten considerably lengthwise during 
drying, which is contrary to the then 
prevailing concept. Further, the claim 
that the percentage of radial shrinkage 
of wood is less than that of the tangential 
shrinkage because of a restraining action 
by the ray cells was also shown to be 
in error. 

The major objective of the present 
paper is to determine the orientation of 
the cellulose crystallites in the fibers and 
the ray cells of wood microscopically in 
a polarized light system. It was accom- 
plished by furnishing additional micro- 
scopical data on the orientation of the 
indices of refraction planes in the fibers 
and the ray cells and x-ray data on the 
orientation of the cellulose crystallites 
in the ray cells; and by correlating the 
microscopical and the x-ray data so as 
to show how the planes of the indices of 
refraction are arranged in the cellulose 
crystallites of both the fibers and the 
ray cells. 


Arrangement of crystallites 


Fundamental information on the ar- 
rangement of the cellulose crystallites in 
the principal structural elements (fibers 
and ray cells) of wood is required for 
understanding the unsymmetrical dimen- 
sional changes the material undergoes 
during the sorption of moisture in the 
range between fiber saturation and oven- 
dry conditions. Although cellulose crys- 
tallites are submicroscopic in dimensions 
they, nevertheless, have optical proper- 
ties that are microscopically measurable. 
The properties, when correlated with 
x-ray data, are microscopically usable 
for determining the crystallite arrange- 
ment in cellulose specimens. 

Cellulose crystallites are doubly re- 
fractive. This property leads to the pro- 
duction of color effects in cellulose 
specimens when observed in polarized 
light. If a beam of polarized light (light 
vibrating in a single plane) enters a 
doubly refractive crystal it is resolved 
into two components that vibrate in 
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Plate 2—Optical effects produced on polarized light by the cellulose crystallites of cellu- 
lose fibers and ray cells arranged in series with a first-order red selenite plate 





A—two cellulose fibers crossed at 90 B—same specimen as A rotated 90 deg. 
deg. 





C—cellulose ray cells arranged at 90 D—same specimen as C rotated 90 deg. 
deg. 
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planes arranged at 90 deg. to one 
another. One component vibrates in the 
plane of the low-refractive index of the 
crystal; the other component vibrates in 
the plane of the high-refractive index. 
The two components travel parallel with 
one another and in the same direction. 
The component vibrating in the plane of 
the high-refractive index travels slower 
than the other component; it will ac- 
cordingly emerge from the doubly re- 
fractive crystal subsequently to other 
components. 

Henceforth in this article the com- 
ponent that vibrates in the plane of the 
high-refractive index will be designated 
as the slow component; the one that 
vibrates in the plane of low-refractive 
index will be designated as the fast 
component. Moreover, the plane in which 
the slow component vibrates will be 
known as the slow-vibration plane and, 
conversely, the plane in which the fast 
component vibrates will be known as the 
fast-vibration plane. 


Retardation 

During the passage of light through 
a doubly refractive crystal the retarda- 
tion in the rate of the slow component 
as compared with that of the fast com- 
ponent varies with the difference be- 
tween the two indices of refraction and 
with the thickness of the specimen. Thus, 
if the difference between the two refrac- 
tive indices of the crystal is slight, the 
retardation or lag of the slow component 
behind the fast component will be small; 
conversely, if the difference between the 
two indices of refraction is large the 
retardation of the slow component will 
be large. The retardation can also be 
increased by increasing the thickness of 
the doubly refractive specimens. This 
means of changing the retardation and 
of producing the attendant color effects 
will be illustrated by data presented in 
plates 1 and 2. On plate 2 an arrow in 
connection with each specimen indicates 
the orientation of the high refractive 
index of the selenite plate. 

Lag in the rate of the slow component 
causes interference between the two 
components, if they are made to vibrate 
in the same plane. Under these condi- 
tions color effects are produced. The 
color that is produced depends on the 
lag of the slow component and is ex- 
pressed in retardation numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
—etc., corresponding respectively to the 
colors: 1 gray, 2 light gray, 3 white, 4 
yellow, 5 orange, 6 red, 7 violet, 8 blue, 
9 green, 10 yellow, 11 orange, 12 red. 
The first six colors comprise the first 
order, and the last six, the second order 
of the color chart. 


Color effects 


The color of a single delignified fiber 
or a ray cell between Nicol prisms 
crossed at 90 deg. is, in general, between 
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the gray and the white, if oriented at 
either of its maximum brightness posi- 
tions. These positions are at approxi- 
mately 45 degrees to the axis of the two 
Nicol prisms as shown by the fibers 
crossed at 90 deg. in plate 1-A. Thus, 
the lag of the slow-light components 
coming through the under fiber will be 
two retardations behind the fast-light 
component. While passing through the 
upper fiber, however, the slow-light com- 
ponent will overtake the fast-light com- 
ponent because it will vibrate in the 
fast-vibration plane, whereas the fast 
component will vibrate in the slow vibra- 
tion plane of the upper fiber. The net 
result of passing through the two fibers 
will be a neutralization or blackout at 
the crossing of the fibers. A similar effect 
is shown at the overlapping of two ray 
cells in plate 1-B. 

Increased contrast in the color effects 
can be produced by inserting into the 
optical system a selenite plate in series 
with the cellulose specimen. The results 
so obtained in polarized light can be cor- 
related with x-ray data to determine 
microscopically the arrangement of the 
refractive index planes in the cellulose 
crystallites. Thus the blue color of one 
fiber in plate 2-A indicates that the high- 
refractive index plane of the cellulose 
crystallites is parallel with the high- 
refractive index plane of the selenite 
plate. 

This arrangement produces the addi- 
tion of the two retardations of the fiber 
and the six retardations of the selenite 
plate, and results in the eight retarda- 
tions, which produces blue. The fiber. in 
the preceding arrangement was oriented 
with its long axis parallel to the high- 
refractive index plane of the selenite 
plate. Accordingly the high-refractive 
index plane of the crystallites is ar- 
ranged lengthwise in the fiber. X-ray 
data show that the crystallites, in general, 
are also arranged lengthwise in the fibers. 
(2) Therefore the high-refractive index 
plane is parallel to the lengthwise axis 
of the crystallites. 

The yellow-colored fiber crossing the 
blue fiber at 90 deg. is arranged at 90 
deg. to the high-refractive index plane 
of the ‘selenite plate. Its yellow color is 
due to the subtraction of the two re- 
tardations, light gray, of the fiber from 
the six retardations, red of the selenite 
plate, leaving the four retardations, yel- 
low as in plate 2-A. 

When the microscope stage was ro- 
tated 90 deg. the colors of the two fibers 
reversed as in plate 2-B, thus indicating 
sameness in the crystallite orientation of 
the two fibers. Further the plus 2 re- 
tardations of the fiber involved to pro- 
duce the blue color and the minus 2 
retardations of the fiber involved to 
produce the yellow color neutralize one 
another so that the red color of the 
selenite plate remains at the crossing of 
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the fibers. When the microscope stage 
is rotated 90 deg. the fiber colors reverse 
as in plate 2-B but the color at the 
crossing of the fibers is red as should be. 

On the other hand, ray cells that were 
light gray between crossed Nicol prisms 
produced the additive effect, blue, in 
series with a selenite plate in polarized 
light when their long axis was crosswise 
to the high-refractive index plane of the 
selenite plate. They produced the sub- 
tractive color, yellow, when their long 
axis was parallel with the high-refrac- 
tive index plane of the selenite plate as 
in plate 2-C. Thus, their high-refractive 
index plane is crosswise in the specimens. 

When the microscope stage was ro- 
tated 90 deg., the color or the ray cells 
reversed. This indicates sameness of the 
crystalline arrangement of the two ray 
cells as indicated in plate 2-D. X-ray 
diffraction data indicate that the crys- 
tallites are also arranged crosswise in 
the ray cells (3). Therefore the high- 
refractive index plane is parallel to the 
lengthwise direction of the crystallites 
of the ray cells, the same as in the 
crystallites of the fibers. Thus, the orien- 
tation of the crystallites in the ray cells 
can also be determined microscopically. 

A similarity as to the lengthwise orien- 
tation of the high-refractive index plane 
in the crystallites of both the fibers and 
the ray cells has been pointed out. With 
this information as a basis, it is possible 
by microtechnique to arrange a fiber and 
a ray cell in relative positions to one 
another so as to produce resultant optical 
effects confirming the conclusion that the 
crystallites are arranged, in general, 
lengthwise in the fiber and crosswise in 
the ray cell. 

As shown in plate 1-A, two fibers hav- 
ing the same retardation color, for 
example light gray, if crossed at 90 deg. 
in polarized light neutralize the optical 
effects of one another. They, thus, pro- 
duce a blackout of the crossing. Accord- 
ingly a ray cell having the same retarda- 
tion color as that of a fiber should 
produce a blackout if it is mounted on 
the fiber in the lengthwise direction as 
shown in plate 1-C. 

This plate shows the effect of the 
thickness of the specimen on the retarda- 
tion of the slow component and the 
attendant color. Thus, two ray cells on 
the fiber in the plate 1-C overlap slightly 
and thereby make up four retardation 
colors at the small superimposed area. 
Thus, plus 2 retardations and minus 4 
retardations produce minus 2 retarda- 
tions or light gray. This light gray is the 
same as that of the single ray cells out- 
side the area of the fiber. 

Plate 2-E shows the same specimen as 
that in plate 1-C but a selenite plate has 
been inserted into the optical system to 
produce the 6-retardations, that is, the 
red color of the background. An additive 
2-retardation fiber is superimposed on 
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Plate 2 (Cont'd.}—Optical effects produced on polarized light by the cellulose crystallites 
of cellulose fibers and ray cells arranged in series with a first-order red selenite plate 


E—same specimen as plate |-C F—same specimen as Plate |-D 


G—same specimen as F rotated 90 deg. H—two fibers crossed at 90 d 
; a first-order bluish-light-gray ag ~ 
stead of the selenite red plate 
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the 6-retardations, red background, to 
produce the 8-retardations, blue color, 
of the fiber in the plate. 

Next a subtractive 2-retardations ray 
cell has been mounted lengthwise on the 
blue fiber to reduce the 8-retardations, 
blue color, to the 6-retardations red color 
under the ray cell as in plate 2-E. At the 
overlapping of two ray cells the sub- 
tractive 4-retardations of the two ray 
cells reduces the 8-retardations of the 
blue fiber to the 4-retardation yellow 
color of the overlapping area. 

These results further show that the 
crystallites are arranged crosswise in the 
ray cells and that the optical properties 
of the ray cell crystallites are similar to 
those of the fiber crystallites; that is, the 
high-refractive index plane is lengthwise 
and parallel to the lengthwise direction 
of the cellulose crystallites of both types 
of structural elements. 


Thickness variation 


Variation in retardation color effects 
resulting from differences in thickness of 
a fiber is strikingly shown in the black 
» and white plate 1-C and the colored 
plate 2-E. In plate 1-C the portion of the 
fiber on which the ray cells are mounted 
is the 2-retardations, light gray; the 
pointed end of the fiber to the left and 
extending toward the mounted ray cells 
is the 3-retardations, white. 

If the fiber is oriented with its crystal- 
lites parallel and in series with the high- 
index refractive plane of a 6-retardations 
selenite plate, the additive effect of the 
2-retardations, light gray, will produce 
the 8-retardations, blue, and the 3-re- 
tardations, white, will produce the 9- 
retardations, green, as shown in plate 
2-E. Both colors indicate that the cellu- 
lose crystallites are oriented lenghtwise 
in the fiber. 

Still a further arrangement with fibers 
and ray cells was made to prove the 
crosswise orientation of the crystallites 
,in the ray cells. It involved arranging a 
fiber alternately in its two maximum 
brightness positions and in series with 
ray cells. Plate 1-D shows a 2-retarda- 
tions fiber in one of its maximum posi- 
tions. Each of the two ray cells having 2- 
retardations, light gray, is mounted 
singly lengthwise on the fiber. The crys- 
tallites of the ray cells are crosswise to 
those of the fiber and thereby produce a 
blackout through their superimposed 
area, 

If the microscope stage is rotated 90 
deg. so that the specimen is in its other 
maximum brightness position, as shown 
in plate 1-E, the area under the ray cells 
is again black, which confirms the cross- 
wise orientation of the crystallites in the 
ray cells. 

Further, when the specimen described 
in the preceding paragraph is observed in 
its maximum brightness positions in 
series with a selenite plate a new color 
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combination is introduced. If the 2-re- 
tardations fiber is arranged parallel with 
the high-refractive index plane of the 
6-retardations selenite plate the 8-retard- 
ations, blue fiber, is produced. Under 
this condition each of the 2-retardations 
ray cells arranged singly and parallel on 
the fiber reduces the blue color to the 
6-retardations, red, throughout its re- 
spective area as in plate 2-F. 

If, on the other hand, the 2-retarda- 
tions fiber is arranged at 90 deg. to the 
high refractive index plane of the 
6-retardations selenite plate, the fiber 
appears yellow because of the remaining 
unneutralized 4-retardations of the sele- 
nite plate. Moreover, a lengthwise 
mounted ray cell in this instance adds 2 
retardations to the 4 retardations yellow 
and thereby produced the 6-retardations, 
red, throughout its respective area as in 
plate 2-G. This, too, confirms the cross- 
wise arrangement of the crystallites in 
the ray cells. 

Confirmative data on the reliability of 
the optical method that has been devel- 
oped for this research were obtained by 
the use of a first-order 2-retardation plate 
in series with fibers and ray cells. This 
plate produces a bluish-light-gray back- 
ground. Thus, a fiber that appears light 
gray in polarized light between crossed 
Nicols when arranged with its high re- 
fractive index plane parallel to the cor- 
responding plane of the 2-retardation 
plate, so as to be in the additive position 
manifests the 4-retardation yellow color 
as shown in plate 2-H. 

In contrast, a fiber of the same thick- 
ness as the preceding one, if arranged in 
the subtractive position to the 2-retarda- 
tion plate, manifests black color as 
shown in plate 2-H. The long axis of the 
fiber that appears yellow in this plate is 
arranged with its long axis parallel to 
the high-refractive-index plane of the 2- 
retardation plate, where as that of the 
fiber that appears black is arranged with 
its long axis crosswise to the high-refrac- 
tive-index plane of the 2-retardation 
plate. If ray cells that appear light gray 
in polarized light are examined under the 
preceding conditions prescribed for cellu- 
lose fibers, they manifest the yellow and 
black’ colors in the reverse order of those 
produced by the fibers. 

The lengthwise arrangement of the 
crystallites in the fibers and the crosswise 
arrangement of the crystallites in the 
ray cells indicate that the major shrink- 
age of the fibers is crosswise and that of 
the ray cells is lengthwise. 

Microscopical measurements of single 
isolated ray cells in the water-soaked and 
oven-dry conditions showed that they 
shorten lengthwise from 3.0 to 4.0 per 
cent during drying. These values approx- 
imate those of the radial shrinkage of the 
wood specimens from which the ray cells 
were isolated. They also confirm the con- 
clusions drawn from data on the shrink- 
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age that would be expected from the 
crystallite orientation in the ray cells. 

Since the ray cells shrink lengthwise, 
which is the radial direction in the tree, 
the contention that the ray cells greatly 
restrain the wood from shrinking radial- 
ly would seem in error. Accordingly, 
factors other than a restraining action of 
ray cells must be sought for explaining 
the fact that the shrinkage of wood is 
less in radial than in the tangential direc- 
tion. 


Conclusions 

This paper presents microscopical data 
on the arrangement of the high and the 
low indices of refraction planes, which 
are properties of the cellulose crystallites, 
in wood fibers and ray cells and also 
X-ray data on the arrangement of the 
cellulose crystallites in the wood fibers 
and ray cells. Correlation between the 
microscopical and the X-ray data indi- 
cates that the high refractive index plane 
is oriented parallel to the lengthwise di- 
rection in the cellulose crystallites of 
both the fibers and the ray cells. Know- 
ing the correlated relationship between 
the two types of data, it is possible to 
determine the arrangement of the cellu- 
lose crystallites in the wood fibers and 
ray cells by microscopical means and 
thus avoid the tedious preparation of 
X-ray specimens. 

Photomicrographs in black and white 
and in color taken in polarized light indi- 
cate that the cellulose crystallites in the 
fibers are arranged, in general with their 
long axis parallel to the long axis of the 
fiber and crosswise to the long axis of 
the ray cells. 

Major shrinkage of cellulose material 
or wood during drying occurs at right 
angles to the long axis of the cellulose 
crystallites in parallel arrangement. 
Thus, according to their crystallite ar- 
rangement, fibers should shrink most in 
their crosswise direction and ray cells in 
their lengthwise direction. These theoret- 
ical predictions on shrinkage are con- 
firmed by actual microscopical measure- 
ments. 

Radial shrinkage of wood ranges from 
50 to 60 per cent of the tangential shrink- 
age; the discrepancy betwen the two 
types of shrinkage, in the past, has been 
explained on the basis that ray cells do 
not shrink lengthwise, which is the radial 
direction of the tree, and thereby greatly 
restrain radial shrinkage. In the light of 
the crosswise crystallite arrangement in 
the ray cells, the preceding explanation 
for less radial than tangential shrinkages 
of wood is apparently in error. 
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Plate |—Optical effects produced on 
polarized light by the cellulose crystal- 
lites of cellulose fibers and ray cells 





A—tellulose fibers crossed at 90 deg. 





B—cellulose ray cells arranged at 90 deg. C—cellulose fiber upon which cellulose 
and partially overlapped ray cells are soul’ 





D—cellulose ray cells mounted on a E—same specimen as D rotated 90 deg. 
cellulose fiber 
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Japanese handmade paper industry 


HAROLD R. AL- 
LEY, in THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY for Sep- 
tember, reported 
on the Japanese 
pulp and paper in- 
dustry, giving his 
observations and 
impressions. Mr. 
Alley visited the 
Ogawa section, 
where is centered 
the handmade paper industry, while 
serving as pulp and paper specialist for 
the Industry Division, GHQ, Far East 


— 





Sankoseisha Co., Ogawamachi Factory, one of the larger 


Japanese hand made paper producers 





Command. He is now staff representa- 
tive of the Pulp and Paper Section, In- 
dustrial Department, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


About 500 handmade paper establish- 
ments are located in. the vicinity of 
Ogawa in the mountains about 60 miles 
northwest of Tokyo. Paper making in 
this area has flourished for several cen- 
turies. The Japanese produce a_ wide 
variety of handmade papers. These are 
unusual, beautiful, and useful for many 


purposes, such as wall paper, writing 
paper, greeting cards, etc. Modern hand- 
made papers result from the highly 
skilled craftsmanship of the workers, 
developed through generation after gen- 
eration. Although various vegetable 
fibres are used, most handmade papers 
utilize the bark fibre from such shrubs as 
kozu (paper mulberry), mitsumata, and 
gampi. These are cut in winter and bun- 
dled. After boiling or steaming, the bark 
is stripped by hand, washed and dried 
for delivery to the paper mills. Rice 
straw pulp is added to some papers, and 
wood pulp is occasionally used. 








Washing and cleaning bark 
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Preparing the fiber by beating 
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Cooking the fibrous material in open boilers Papermaker (right) forms sheet on a hand mold; fresh formed 
sheet is removed or "couched" from the screen or wire 











Hand press removes water from paper Paper is dried on a steam heated iron surface 





Air drying in the sun on smooth boards Fintshing room where the paper is cut and packaged 
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Desirable plant sites favor establishing a... 


Cellophane Industry in the West 


Part Il in a series of three articles out- 
lining how a cellophane industry can 
be developed in the West. Available 
raw materials were discussed last 
month. The abundance of markets is 
to be described in December. 


WILLIAM C. McINDOE 
Consulting Industrial Chemist 


FACTORS governing the location of a 
rayon or cellophane plant are: avail- 
ability of raw materials and chemicals, 
plots of level ground, labor supply, 
power, fuels, water supply, waste dis- 
posal and controls thereof, atmospheric 
humidity, climate, transportation facil- 
ities, freight rates, financial aspects 
(taxes and corporation fees), markets, 
etc. 


Availability of raw materials 
and chemicals 

Since raw materials are the most 
cheaply transported commodities, local 
sources may not be too important. How- 
ever, all of the raw materials and chem- 
icals required for the manufacture of 
cellophane are manufctured commercial- 
ly in the West and are carried in ware- 
house stocks. 


Plant sites 

Sites or plots of fairly level ground 
ranging from about 100 to 500 acres will 
be sought (13). This amount of ground 
should give room for expansion of the 
unit types of buildings generally used: 
a 3-story chemical building for preparing 
the viscose solution and 1-story, saw- 
toothed roofed buildings for housing the 
casting machines. On the basis of simi- 
larity to rayon manufacture the floor 
space required to manufacture 35 mil- 
lion pounds of cellophane annually has 
been estimated by extrapolation of plots 
of data from two sources: Avram’s “The 
Rayon Industry’’ and Mauersberger and 
Schwarz’s “Rayon and Staple Fiber 
Handbook,” 3rd Edition, 1939. Avram’s 
data (14) yields 67,000 square feet per 
million pounds, or 2,345,000 sq. ft. 
From Mauersberger (15) we obtain a 
figure of about 44,000 sq. ft. per million 
pounds, or 1,540,000 sq. ft. 


Labor supply 
The rayon industry has held the 
thought that location near smaller towns 
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reduced local competition for labor and 
consequently production stoppages due 
to labor unrest. Whereas rayon plants 
have many jobs calling for manual dex- 
terity and attention to detail, therefore, 
hiring women up to 48.5 per cent of 
their work force, a cellophane plant does 
not; consequently all the help would be 
male. The labor supply in the West is 
predominantly American, white and with 
high school educations, owing to com- 
pulsory public education to age 16. 


Power 

At a reported 2.723 kwh. per pound, 
primarily motive power and lighting, a 
viscose rayon plant and the similar 
cellophane plant are not classed as 
electrochemical industries. In total, a 35- 
million pound plant would consume 
10,880 kwyr. of which, other considera- 
tions being equal, they normally would 
generate about 85 per cent and buy 15 
per cent, or 1,632 kwyr. Since both 
plants are run continuously 24 hours per 
day, 365 days per year, their main in- 
terest is in continuous or firm power and 
their own generation is speed-governed 
to pick up the motive load whenever 
that power supply falters as much as 5 
per cent. There are many desirable plant 
sites in the Pacific Northwest within a 
100-mile zone of influence of the Federal 
power distribution system now energized 
by electricity from the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams. The private util- 
ities in the area have interconnected to 
form a distribution grid. Both the Fed- 
eral Government and private utilities 
have steam generating plants under con- 
struction or planned to alleviate the pres- 
ent regional shortage of firm power until 
new hydroelectric projects can be 
brought in possibly by 1953-1954. 

The. estimated cost of energy to a 
chemical firm using 1700 kwyr., or about 
1,050,000 kwhr. per month (85 per cent 
annual load factor) is given in Table 3. 
These bills are calculated on the cheapest 
and latest applicable published rates. In 
most cases service is supplied at 11,000 
volts or higher. More favorable terms 
possibly could be obtained at some loca- 
tions by direct negotiation, depending on 
maintenance of 85 per cent load factor 
and a larger annual demand. The cost 
of power anywhere on the Federal trans- 
mission lines is included. However, the 
Bonneville Power Administration would 
want the minimum annual demand to be 
about 6000 kwyr. 


Fuels : 

Under the normal premise that a cello- 
phane plant would generate 85 per cent 
of its own power, use high-pressure 
turbo-generators and employ the exhaust 
steam in the process, the choice of fuel 
for steam generation becomes very im- 
portant. Three such Northwest fuels will 
be discussed: hogged wood, coal, and oil. 

Wood in its various forms has been a 
major industrial fuel of the Pacific 
Northwest for many years. In this area, 
containing 40 per cent of the remaining 
saw-timber stand of the United States, 
it is produced as a byproduct of the 
sawmill and secondary wood manufac- 
turing plants and its availability increas- 
es as one follows the migration of the 
producing industries into southwestern 
Oregon where the last virgin stands of 
Douglas fir saw timber are located. It is 
the cheapest fuel for steam generation, 
costing from $0.145 to $0.29 per 1,000 
Ibs. of steam from and at 212 F. or $1.50 
to $3.50 per unit (200 cu. ft.) delivered. 

An industrial plant locating near a 
well-established sawmill or secondary 
manufacturer could expect to have ade- 
quate supplies of sawmill wastes for its 
hogged fuel at a minimum price. Also an 
adjacent pulp mill might have surplus 
steam to dispose of. During World War 
II a transportation survey by the Oregon 
Forest Products Laboratory set the eco- 
nomic limit transportation of hogged 
fuel for rail at 60 miles; by truck, at 30 
miles, with 50 miles by truck possible 
from some mills who subsidized the 
trucking operation to barge points on the 
Columbia River. For steam generating 
purposes one unit of hogged fuel is 
equivalent to 2¥4 barrels of oil. 

Oil has not been discovered in com- 
mercial quantities in the Pacific North- 
west. 

The industrial fuel oil used in this 
area is a 10.0 deg. A.P.I. residuum con- 
taining about 18,500 Btu. per pound or 
about 6,386,000 Btu. per bbl., brought to 
the region by tankers entering the 
Columbia River and Puget Sound from 
California origins. On the basis of $2.20 
per bbl. at oil terminals plus a $0.10 
handling charge, 1000 Ibs. of steam 
would cost $0.43. Quite often plants 
using hogged fuel in the Pacific North- 
west have oil-burning standby equip- 
ment for emergency use; therefore, the 
calculated cost of producing 1000 Ib. of 
steam by this combination (500 lb. with 
hogged fuel plus 500 Ib. with oil) would 
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be from $0.2834 to $0.36, depending on 
the cost of hogged fuel. 

Steam coals are available in and to 
the Pacific Northwest ranging from 
lignite to bituminous, from 8320 Btu. 
per lb. and 16.0 per cent ash to 12,890 
Btu. per lb. and 6.4 per cent ash, all 
within a 1000-mile radius of Portland, 
Oregon. Delivered prices (Portland) 
range from $6.44 per ton to about 
$10.30, with the transportation cost 
amounting to about 50 per cent of the 
delivered price. Because of their excel- 
lent storage properties, low ash content 
and high Btu. content, the main indus- 
trial coals in the Pacific Northwest are 
shipped in by rail from Utah and Wy- 
oming. Therefore, the cost of generating 
1000 Ib. of steam with coal would be 
from about $0.45 to $0.52. The use of 
coal brings with it problems of ash dis- 
posal, smoke abatement and fly-ash 
elimination. 

Table 4 gives the average comparative 
costs in 1949 of steam generation by 
fuels commercially available in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Plants locating in 
northern California undoubtedly would 
use oil. In Henderson, Nevada, one of 
the sites chosen for study, the fuel is oil, 
but Stauffer Chemical Company has sur- 
plus steam available at cost at about 
100,000 Ib. per hour continuously at 
150 psig. pressure. 


Water supply 

A rayon or cellophane plant has 
exacting standards for its industrial 
water supply. An ample supply is sought 
ranging between 9-20 million gal. per 
day, of as near zero hardness as possible, 
free from iron or manganese, from or- 
ganic matter subject to putrescence, free 
from color or turbidity, and from any 
excessive bacterial content, both patho- 
genic and saprophytic. 

The abundant rainfall of the Pacific 
Northwest guarantees abundant water 
supplies. Henderson, Nevada, gets its 
water in a 40-inch pipe line from Lake 
Mead back of Hoover Dam. Any north- 
ern California site might get water from 
Lake Shasta back of Shasta Dam or 
from the Sacramento River. Idaho has 
sites available on the Snake, Priest and 
Spokane Rivers and possibly Lakes Pend 
Oreille and Coeur d'Alene. 

Generally speaking the waters of the 
Pacific Northwest are low in total solids, 
low in hardness, high in dissolved silica 
(SiO.), low in both calcium and mag- 
nesium, high in the alkalis of sodium and 
potassium (present chiefly as bicarbon- 
ates), low in iron, low in sulphates and 
completely saturated with oxygen. Table 
5 gives the analyses of some typical wa- 
ters of the Pacific Northwest (16) (17) 
(18). 


Waste disposal 
Controls of air and stream pollution 
must be carefully studied and provided 
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Table 3—Industrial Power Cost 





























Schedule 
Plant Location Utility No. Rate Cost 
Bellingham, Wash. | Puget Sound Power & | 34, T-1 [Pulp & Paper Mills* [$4,665.00 
Light Co. 
Tacoma, Wash. Tac. Dept. of P.U. E-1 General Power Service| 4,073.00 
Vancouver, Wash. Clark Co. PUD 83 Righ Tension Indus- 4,678.75 
trial Service 
Longview Cowlitz Co. PUD P-2 S ad 5,273-75 
Kelso, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. Pacific Power & 32 High Voltage Indus- | 4,936.75 
Light Co. trial Power Service 
Portland G. E. Co. | 83 Large Industrial 4,932.75 
Spokane, Wash. W. W. Power Co. 21 Large Light & Power 5 ul2.50 
Eugene, Ore. Eugene Water & D General Power Service| 7,195.20 
Elect. Bd. 
Klamath Falls,Ore.| California-Oregon S-1 « " 6,483 .00 
Henderson, Nev. Colorado River P ® "a 3,705 .88 
Comm. of Nevada 
Pacific Northwest | Bonneville Power Basic * aa 2,479.17 
Adm., U.S.D.I. Industrial] ($17 .50/Kiyr.) 
Notes: The arbitrary assumption that the proposed plant in the region to purchase all their power requirements. 
would generate 85 per cent and purchase 15 per cent was *—Assumption that this rate would available to large 
made for calculation purposes only, The chemical firm, **—Three mills per kw. hr. based on an- 


pressure 


turbo-generators and high 


cost 
cost of boiler fuels 


= influenced some pulp and paper mills and shipyards 


nual load factor of 100 per cent. ***-—-Anywhere on the 
federal transmission lines. 


Table 4—1949 Cost of Fuel for 100 Pounds of Steam 




















a os —_ ~_ $3.50 oui & tng. Peale = = 
Column (1) (z) (3) (4) (5) 
Heat Value 4500 Btu/lb. 450C Btu/lb. 152,050 Btu/gal. } 12,890 Btu/lb. 
Measure 4370 1b./unit | 437° ib./unit 42 gal./Bbl. |. 2000 1b./ton 
Cost $1.50/unit $3.50/unit $2.20/Bb1.* $10.30/ton 
Assumed Handling Cost | $0.50/unit $0.50/unit $0.10/Bbl. $0.60/ton 
Total Fuel Cost 32.00/unit $4.00/unit $2.30/Bb1. $10.90/ton 
Cost per Mildion Btu $0.10 $0.20 $0.36 $0.42 
Boiler Efficiency 67% 67% rh 61% 78% 
Cost/1000# Steam £0.1L5 $0.29 $0.26 3/k = $0.36 $0.43 $0.52 














Notes: 
Ibs. steam with 
Source: Columns 1, ° 


iS coristoreen, P. 


on from and at 21 


“Steam and Power” 


Table 5—Typical Analyses of Waters of the West (in parts per million) 


*—$2.10 per i ¥ = oil terminal plus 10¢ per bbl. delivery. ee for 500 Ibs. steam with oil plus 500 
‘uel. ***—Saturated 2F 
p. 3; Column 3 calculated. 
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Total Ma & 
Source of Sample Dissolved|Si0,| Fe | al | Ca | Me | K | Mm | CL | SO, | HOO; ee 
Solids a0; 

l. Aberdeen, Wash., munic: supply 

from Wynoochee ee 63 6.0] 2.0 11.0} 3.6} &.7 10,0] 2.4 | b8 42 
2. Bellingham, Wash., municipal supply 

from Lake Paddes 32 2.9} 0.2 &.5} 14} &.0 3.0] 3.9 19 17 
3. Everett, Wash., municipal supply 

from Sultan River 23 5.8] 0.1 4.1} 0.7] 2.0 0.9] 3.2 15 13 
4. Hoquiam, Wash., municipal supply 

from Little Hoquiam River 52 18, | 0.2 5.1]25. | 5.0 5.2] 1.6 30 23 
5S. Seattle, Wash., municipal supply 

from Cedar River and Lake bo ok} 0.9 5.6} 1.5] 2.2 1.5] 2.0 26 a 
6. Tacoma, Wash., municipal supply 

from Green River 39 lh. | 0.1 5.0] 1.2] 3.3 1.6] 3.2 2 17 
7. Astoria, Ore., municipal supply 

from Bear Creek 70 |26.0} 0.2 Sk] 2.7] 7.2 6.6] ba | 30 | 25 
8. Salem, Ore., municipal supply 

from infiltration galleries 

along Willamette River 52 16.0} 0.1 5.0] 2.3) 5.8 4.0} 2.7 32 22 
9. Portland, Ore., municipal supply 

from Bull Run River and Lake 25 3.9} O12 2.0] 0.7] 3.8 24)5— 3 8 
10. Longview, Wash., from wells 

about 250 ft. deep 256 56. | 0.0 52.0]10.0} 8.2 13.0] 3.6 | 206 iv 
ll. Willamette River between 

Springfield and Eugene, Ore. 71 22.7} 0.2] 1.3) &.9] 0.8] 6.7] 0.0) 8iT 31.7] 1565 
12. MecKensie River at Hayden Bridge 73 22.6] Ov2] 1.3] b.3} 1.1} 6.4] 0.0) 2.8]/Trece] 30.5] 15.5 
13. Henderson, Nev., municipal supply 547 103.) 324.) 166. 

from Lake Mead 
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for by any new plants in the West. The 
Western States are determined to avoid 
any fatal disaster caused by air pollution, 
such as that at Donova, Pennsylvania, in 
October-November, 1948, and to elimi- 
nate insofar as possible smogs like that 
of Los Angeles. Government agencies 
have been set up to detect and study 
methods of control or elimination of 
air pollution as well as stream pollution. 
Legislation is beginning to reach the 
statute books. Detailed plans for sewage 
and waste disposal must be submitted 
to and approved by the proper agencies 
of the Western States before plant con- 
struction can begin. 


Climate 

Climate and atmospheric humidity are 
of importance only as to the load placed 
on the air-conditioning system and on 
interruptions to transportation of ma- 
terials to and from the plant. However, 
ventilation and air-conditioning play 
very important roles in a cellophane 
plant. In the viscose process used, nox- 
ious, toxic and/or inflammable gases 
must be removed or reduced to concen- 
trations below dangerous limits; such as, 
catbon bisulphide, hydrogen sulphide 
and sulphur dioxide. Recovery equip- 
ment is incorporated into the ventilation 
and air-conditioning system. 


Transportation 

Transportation facilities needed at the 
plant site are rail or water connections. 
If the plant is located outside the cor- 
porate limits of a town then an adjacent 
highway or bus service for the employees 
is desirable. 


Financial aspects 

Taxes and corporation fees have direct 
bearing on overhead and fixed charges. 
The States of Washington and Cali- 
fornia have sales taxes and no income 
tax. Corporate fees and property taxes 
have been moderate. Oregon has an in- 
come tax similar to the Federal indi- 
vidual income tax. However strong in- 
terests are advocating its replacement by 
a sales tax. Here also corporate fees and 
property taxes have been reasonable. 
Nevada has neither income tax nor sales 
tax. The only taxes are relatively low 
county taxes billed on the basis of 
assessed valuation of personal property, 
which includes inventories, and of ma- 
chinery and equipment. Corporate fees 
have been low. 


Logical western plant sites 

Of the many sites available in the 
West, those chosen arbitrarily for pur- 
poses of illustration and calculation of 
freight rates fall naturally into four re- 
gional classifications or areas: Puget 
Sound, Lower Columbia River Basin, 
Willamette Valley, and interior sites. 

Puget Sound Area: Bellingham, 
Wash., on the Bellingham Bay of the 
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Georgia Strait entrance to Puget Sound, 
is a pulp and sawmill town about 40 
miles north of Seattle. Water supplies 
are adequate, with deep water trans- 
portation to compete with rail connec- 
tions. It is served by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Northern 
Pacific, and Great Northern, with con- 
nections with the Canadian Pacific in 
British Columbia. 

Tacoma, Wash., is located on Puget 
Sound about 25 miles south of Seattle. 
Pulp and paper mills are located here. 
Water supplies are adequate. Deep wa- 
ter and rail transportation are available. 
It is the western terminus of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road and is also served by the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, and Union 
Pacific. 

Lower Columbia River Basin: Long- 
view and Kelso, Wash., are on the Cow- 
litz River, close to the Columbia River, 
and have deep water navigation. Long- 
view is a pulp and sawmill town. Both 
are served by the Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Great Northern and Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific rail- 
roads. Water supplies can be developed. 

Vancouver, Wash., and Portland, 
Ore., are on deep water channels of the 
Columbia River and Willamette River 
about 110 miles upstream from the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Portland’s potential indus- 
trial areas along the Columbia River 
still await development. Water supplies 
are adequate. Both are served by the 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, Great 
Northern, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, and Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle railroads. Portland in addition 
has the Northwest terminus of the 
Southern Pacific. 

Many additional excellent plant sites 
exist on both sides of the Columbia River 
east of Portland and Vancouver. The 
north bank is served jointly by the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle and Union 
Pacific railroads while the main line of 
the Union Pacific follows the south or 
Oregon side. The ship lock in Bonneville 
Dam makes deep water navigation avail- 
able clear to Pasco, Washington, about 
200 miles inland from the ocean. 

Willamette Valley is a combination of 
rich farming areas with sawmills and 
pulp mills mixed in. A migration of lum- 
ber, sawmill and pulp interests is under- 
way into southwestern Oregon. Oregon 
City, Newberg, Lebanon, and Spring- 
field are all pulp mill towns and the last 
three have splendid plant sites available. 
Water supplies are ample and _ fine. 
Springfield on the Mackenzie River is 
the location of the new kraft pulp and 
board mill of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
The Southern Pacific provides rail con- 
nections, and water transportation is 
available. 

Interior sites of eastern Washington 
and Oregon and Idaho would involve a 
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rail haul for the normal dissolving pulp 
from Western Hemlock, but might de- 
velop alternate supplies from Engelman 
Spruce, lodge pole and Ponderosa pines 
of the region. 

Spokane, Wash., is on the Spokane 
River about 70 air miles from Grand 
Coulee Dam. It is served by the four 
transcontinental railroads: Northern Pa- 
cific, Great Northern, Union Pacific, and 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacitic, 
and by the Spokane, Portland and Seattle 
Railroad. Water supplies are adequate. 

Klamath Falls, Ore., is located on the 
southern end of Klamath Lake, in Cen- 
tral Oregon, about 230 air miles south 
of Bonneville Dam and is a lumber and 
sawmill town. It is served by the Union 
Pacific and Great Northern Railroads. 
Water supplies are adequate. It is the 
location of the Hercules Powder Co.'s 
new research laboratory on forest prod- 
ucts. 

Henderson, Nev., within 15 miles of 
Hoover Dam, .is favorably located for 
very cheap hydroelectric power and for 
ample industrial water from the 40” pipe 
line coming from Lake Mead behind the 
dam. Some of the buildings and land of 
the 4080-acre wartime Basic Magnesium 
project are still available for lease or 
purchase from the Colorado River Com- 
mission of Nevada. A sewage disposal 
plant takes care of sanitary waste. There 
are few restrictions on disposal of in- 
dustrial wastes. The Union Pacific Rail- 
road serves Henderson. 

Northern California plant sites can be 
found on the upper reaches of the Sacra- 
mento River, on the mainline of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and well with- 
in the 100-miles radius of influence of 
Shasta Dam powerhouse (perhaps Red- 
ding and Red Bluff), Lake Shasta and 
the Sacramento River are _ possible 
sources of water. 
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sleeping baq , 64 feet 
long and 3 feet wide is being made of 2-pl 
asphalt laminated Kraft paper. “The externa 
seams are bound with heavy Kraft crepe paper 
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AS’ early as 1865 the Bank of England employed 
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fox the immense volume of notes the bank issued. 
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Kelco Technical Service Men 


G. E. Schroeder 





Dr. A. Miller 


A. L. Magnuson 


Can Help Solve Your Paper 
or Paperboard Problems in 


@ PENETRATION @ WARP 
© FINISH @ CURL 
@ SURFACE SIZE @ CORRUGATING ADHESIVES 


For help with these problems write or call our nearest regional 
office. Our technically trained paper specialists gladly offer their 
assistance without obligation. If desired, they will be happy to 
demonstrate our Surface Control Agent — 


kelsize:. e A NATURAL GUM PRODUCT OF 





RUMI 
KELCO aes 
EL COMPANY Propucts 
20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
‘Chicago 6 New York 5 Los Angeles 14 





Cable Address: Kelcoalgin — New York 
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The fulling and washing of TENAX FELTS 
by our skillful experts assures you a clean white 
felt of correct texture for the paper you make. 


No other felt is given more attention in these 


two important steps in its manufacture. 


LOCKPORT FELT CO. 
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Cut Your Downtime 


on mill roll changing 


Minute or Less 


Pf 
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Money-consuming downtime on mill roll changing 
is cut to the bone by the wholly automatic B & S Shaft- 
less Backstand. Here is what Mr. C. Carr Sherman, 
President of H. P. Smith Paper Co., has to say about 
this equipment: 

“The engineering of this new unit indicates a 
fine understanding of the problems of the users of 
this type of equipment. The Backstand is much 
easier to handle as there are no shafts. It is also 
much easier and faster to make changes on it. I be- 
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lieve that changing rolls with this Backstand can 
be brought down to well under one half minute.” 


You may purchase the B & S Shaftless Backstand 
with or without the new B & S Slitter and Rewinder. 
The Backstand may be used on any type of rewinding 
equipment, as well as on waxing and laminating ma- 
chinery, printing presses, etc. 


For full details on the Shaftless Backstand and 
the new B & S Slitters and Rewinders, write to The 
Bagley & Sewall Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N.Y. 


—_——o—er = 


. THEB&S ~~ 


features automatic tension and 
side register control; motor for 
raising and lowering mill roll 
arms, also motor for moving the 
arms to accommodate different 
width rolls. Entire working me- 
chanism is totally enclosed. 








WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


PAPERMAKING MACHINERY 


SINCE 1853 


500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Foreign Representotives CASTLE & OVERTON, INC., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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PARTICIPANTS IN CHICAGO TAPPI’S OCTOBER program are seen at the speaker's table 

during the meeting: (L. to R.) J. R. Fulghum, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; A. L. Magnuson, 

Kelco Co.; Chet Spaulding, Tested Papers of America; C. K. Royce, Office of Navy Material, 

the speaker; V. V. Vallandigham, Kelco Co., section chairman; Charles Krebs, Atlas- 
Boxmakers, and M. W. Shaver, Williamson Adhesives. 


Paper Industry Praised 
for War Packaging Role 
Although the paper industry contrib- 
uted greatly to solving the packaging 
problems of World War II, there is still 
much work to be done in the field. This 
was the belief expressed by C. K. Royce, 
head of the Packaging Section, Office of 
Navy Material, Washington, D. C., as he 
discussed military packaging at the Oc- 
tober dinner meeting of Chicago TAPPI. 
Mr. Royce stated that present package 
planning calls for performance of flexi- 
ble barriers in a temperature range of 
from —65F to 165F. He noted that the 
Korean War has presented new and 
difficult packaging problems, which the 
Armed Forces are attempting to solve 
through the cooperation of industry. The 
present classifications of flexible barriers 
as recognized by the Navy are as fol- 
lows: waterproof, greaseproof, water- 
proof-greaseproof, and  water-vapor 
proof. The speaker also covered in de- 
tail the recent changes in specifications 
and procurement procedures. 
Concluding with the importance of 
correct packaging of materials, Mr. 
Royce declared that an inadequate sup- 
ply of packaging materials would have 
delayed invasion of Asia and the Japa- 
nese mainland during World War II. 
Last year’s cushion of 7 per cent of kraft 
paper (production against capacity) and 
consumption of within 4 per cent of 
capacity in the containerboard field pre- 
sents a serious problem. Mr. Royce called 
for industry to find some source of fibre 
other than wood. 
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The address was preceded by a motion 
picture, “Pack it Right,” which showed 
badly damaged packages piled high in 
advance supply depots during World 
War II. Damage was caused principally 
by handling, corrosion, mold, and rust- 
ing Of metal containers. Industry and 
military experts combined to improve 
packaging methods, and by the end of 
the war a much higher percentage of 
packaged units were arriving at their 
destinations in usable condition. 

“At the conclusion of Mr. Royce’s re- 
marks, the more than 200 members and 
guests attending the meeting were di- 
vided into groups to hear panel discus- 
sions on individual packaging problems. 
Specialists in various fields led the 


Industry Association News 


discussions. Section I dealt with grease- 
proof and greaseproof-moistureproof- 
vaporproof barriers, with the following 
panel members: J. G. Surcheck, Dear- 
born Chemical Co.; Walter Newton, 
Arvey Corp.; Heinz Loeffler, Exeter 
Paper Co.; L. M. Burgess, H. P. Smith 
Paper Co.; P. O. Pedersen, Cadillac 
Products Inc., and William Troph, Do- 
beckman Co. Section II, weatherproof 
barriers, featured Ralph Knapp, Thil- 
many Pulp & Paper Co.; Irv Stoeller, 
Fibleco Illinois Co., and David Book- 
shester, Paisley Products Co. Section III 
concerned volatile corrosion inhibitor 
treated packaging materials, with John 
LeBolt, Cromwell Paper Co., and Carl 
Salzman, Nox-Rust Chemical Corp., as 
panelists. Section IV, tape and sealed 
rigid metal containers, featured Bill 
Knox, Knox & Schneider; Roy Sullivan, 
Inlander-Steindler; Ed Katz, Greenwood 
Packaging; William Givens, Mystik Ad- 
hesives Products, and Ed Greenman, 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 


V. V. Vallandigham, chairman of the 


. section, opened the meeting. The pro- 


gram was in charge of Chet Spaulding. 


Paper Machine Variables 
Discussed at Ohio TAPPI 

More attention to experimentation on 
the paper machine was urged by Dr. 
Borje Steenberg of the Swedish Royal 
Institute of Technology as he addressed 
the October 8 meeting of Ohio TAPPI 





OHIO TAPP! NOTABLES at the recent meeting included (L. to R.) Ken Geohegan, 
national TAPP! president; Dr. Steenberg, and Herb Smith, chairman of the section. 
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at the Manchester Hotel in Middletown, 
Ohio. The speaker emphasized that the 
machine lost production due to an ex- 
perimental program was usually only a 
small fraction of the total project essen- 
tial cost. 

Speaking on the topic, “The Effect of 
Some Paper Machine Variables on the 
Properties of Paper,’ Dr. Steenberg de- 
scribed the use of stress-strain measure- 
ment to study paper machine operation. 
Experimentation in the wetting and sub- 
sequent drying of sheets under tension 
has shown that the directional strengths 
of the sheet can be reversed without dis- 
turbing the fiber orientation. Pendulum 
type equipment in common use in the 
United States for tensile measurements is 
not capable of being adapted to this type 
of study. The equipment necessary is an 
electronic controlled instrument that per- 
mits constant rates of loading and elon- 
gation to be maintained. 


From the studies made it was shown 
that paper exhibits rheological properties 
somewhat resembling other structural 
materials. The rheological approach pays 
particular attention to the pre-rupture 
stress-strain characteristics, instead of 
concentration merely on rupture strength, 
and it emphasizes the importance of the 
time factor, both in testing and usage of 
the materials. From analysis of the 
stretches, logical explanations of the 
edge effect of machine made paper can 
be made. The dimensional stability of 
paper can be analyzed and machine 
operating conditions outlined to produce 
the desired effects. 


Ohio Section Chairman Herb Smith of 
Mead Corp., presided. The national 
TAPPI president and vice president, Ken 
Geohegan and George Pringle, both 
members of the section, attended the 
session. 


Lake Erie TAPPI Announces 
1951-1952 Program 

Problems typical of those encountered 
by the converter were discussed October 
19 at a dinner meeting of the Lake Erie 
TAPPI section, which was held in Cleve- 
land. The speakers included P. H. Mc- 
Dowell, director of purchases for A. L. 
Garber Co., Ashland, Ohio, who talked 
on folding cartons, and R. O. Spalding, 
corrugated quality supervisor for Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, who discussed 
corrugated containers. 


Programs for the remaining section 
meetings are as follows: November 16, 
Does a Training Program Pay?; Decem- 
ber 21, Christmas Party; January 18, To- 
morrow’s Protective Packaging—a sym- 
posium; February 15, Cashing in on a 
Suggestion System; March 21, Graphic 
Arts; April 18, Practical Process Con- 
trols for Better Quality; May 16, Fold- 
ing Cartons, and July 18, Summer Meet- 
ing. 
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Fifth Alkaline Pulping 
Conference at Richmond 


Wood processing and high-yield pulping processes 
feature discussions at Richmond meeting. R. H. Stevens, 
Jacksonville, prepared this report for THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Improved efficiency by elimination or 
reduction of waste and conservation of 
raw material by increased yield was the 
keynote of the Fifth Annual Alkaline 
Pulping Conference held September 26 
and 27 at the Hotel John Marshall in 
Richmond, Va. More than 200 delegates 
heard authoritative discussions on raw 
materials, chip preparation, and pulping 
methods. 

Bob Fuller of Gulf States Paper Corp., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., planned the series of 
papers presented. Chairman of the pulp- 
ing committee was Harry Vranian, 
Chesapeake Corp., West Point, Va. 
Featured during the two-day session was 
a visit to the Chesapeake mill and a 
luncheon at the Williamsburg Inn spon- 
sored by Sutherland Refiner Corp. 

During the discussions considerable 
interest was shown in a suitable control 
test for high-yield pulping. The TAPPI 
Standard Permanganate Number has 
been judged inadequate for very raw 
pulps. The alkaline pulping committee 
considered the situation and advised that 
research on the problem is urgent. The 
group agreed that the Roe Chlorine 
Number is the most promising control 
test available, but that a quick method 
of applying it is needed. 


Technical Papers Presented 


The first paper of the opening session 
was presented by James W. Cruick- 
shank, U.S. Forest Service, Asheville, 
N.C., on the subject, “The Cellulosic 
Raw Materials Situation.” He stressed 
the rapid depletion of the more sought 
after pulpwoods in contrast with the 
under-utilization of hardwoods, which 
are growing at a rate faster than the 
annual cut. Whenever possible, methods 
should be devised for the utilization of 
the latter. 

J. M. Ralston of Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., Savannah, Ga., read a paper on 
“Checking Wood Quality,” during 
which slides were used to show old and 
rotten wood, “catface” wood, crooked 
sticks, and material too small to be 
chipped economically. His address was 
followed by Vance P. Edwards, a con- 
sultant of Cornith, N.Y., and a past 
president of TAPPI, who spoke on 
“Chipping Operations.” Favored was the 
moderately large (34” and larger) chip, 
while the “sawdust evil” was explained 
in detail. Slides bearing data and graphs 
covering eight-months periods prior to 
and after making changes in woodroom 





The Sixth Annual Alkaline Pulping 
Conference will be held in Septem- 
ber 1952. Exact time and place will 
be announced later. Main subject to 
be covered will be kraft recovery 
processes. 











operation that reduced the fine content 
were used to prove the detrimental effect 
of this fraction on physical properties of 
the finished product. 

“The Effect of the Chipping Knife on 
Wood Conservation” was discussed by 
Harold F. Wood Jr. of, Heppenstall Co., 
Pittsburgh. It was shown that dull 
knives break or shatter the fibrous struc- 
ture. The magnetic clamp should always 
be used for holding the knives while 
grinding, since this speeds up the opera- 
tion sufficiently to permit grinding 
enough knives during one shift to supply 
a 24-hour chipper operation. Found best 
was a rate of travel of 68 feet per min- 
ute and a grinding speed of 3,400 rpm, 
with the best level being from 38 to 40°. 

J. J. Armstrong, Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., Savannah, Ga., discussed “Usable 
Waste in the Woods,” calling attention 
to the need for utilizing to the utmost all 
logging wastes, tops, branches, etc. The 
final paper in the opening session was on 
the topic, “Wood Losses in Chipper 
Operation,” and was presented by N. 
P. Wardwell, Carthage Machine Co., 
Carthage, N.Y. A film was shown on 
the actual passage of the chipper knives 
through the log. Although pictured was 
a 10-knife chipper turning at 600 rpm, 
the film showed clearly how the knife 
entered the log, shaving off a slice, which 
bent away from it and shattered into 
chips. 

Opening the first afternoon session 
was a paper by Robert Ellwanger of 
Chesapeake Corp., West Point, Va., on 
“Suspension Burning of Bark Refuse.” 
The swirling action of the “Hurricane 
Blast” air nozzles was explained through 
a colored film. The bark is pulverized 
and blown into the furnace in much the 
same manner as concentrated black 
liquor is blown into a recovery furnace. 
A production of 3.35 lbs. of steam per 
pound of bark, equivalent to from 1,750 
to 2,000 Ibs. per cord, was claimed for 
this method of burning bark refuse. 

“A Survey of Chipping Operations,” 
based on a TAPPI questionnaire, was 
presented by R. H. Stevens, National 
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Alkaline group visits Chesapeake Corp. 


Henry Vranian, Chesapeake Corp. (center) 
takes group through mill 





Erik Zimmerman, gen. R. R. Fuller, Gulf 
supt., welcomes visitors States Paper Co. 


Container Corp. Replies to the question- 
naire did not appear to fall into any 
definable pattern, reflecting striking dif- 
ferences in operating methods. M. G. 
Selden of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., 
Richmond, told of the preparation of 
pentaerylthritol estes of the acids of tall 
oil. 

The final paper on the first day's pro- 
gram was by Harry Vranian of Chesa- 
peake Corp. and Robert D. Nickerson 
of Combustion Engineering-Superheater 
Inc., New York, N.Y., on “Flash Drying 
of Lime Kiln Feed.” Described was a 
new method devised to augment the 
capacity of a short lime kiln that has no 
chain section. A 9 by 120 foot kiln in- 
stalled when the production was 270 
tons per day had to suffice for a daily 
production of 570 tons. Space limitations 
prevented adding another kiln or length- 
ening the existing one. The problem was 
solved by utilizing heat being lost in the 
stack gases. These were drawn from the 
plenum chamber of the lime kiln stack 
and used to remove water from particles 
of lime mud dispersed in them by means 






Sture Olsson, Chesapeake v. p. (second from 
right) points out features of pulp dryer 





R. G. Macdonald and 
R. O'Donoghue 


. 


of a cage mill. The net result has been 
a 40 per cent increase in the lime burning 
capacity of the kiln, a 38 per cent re- 
duction in fuel, and a saving in fresh 
lime amounting to 37 per cent. 

On the second day, with Bob Fuller 
serving as chairman, the first paper was 
by K. G. Chesley, Crossett Lumber Co., 
Crossett, Ark., on the subject, “Cooking 
Knots and Rejects.” In Mr. Chesley’s 
absence, the paper was read by Paul L. 
Gilmont. Laboratory research with pilot 
cooks on knots and rejects yielded 93 
per cent in pulp equivalent to that nor- 
mally produced in the mill. The speaker 
evaluated the effect of returning these 
to the digester. An increase of several 
percentage points in digester yield, with 
consequent saving in raw material, re- 
sulted. The quality of the mill product 
was not adversely affected. 

Fred Keyes, North Carolina Pulp Co., 
Plymouth, N.C., in the absence of Rob- 
ert Bowen, read a paper prepared by the 
latter on “Controls, Circulation and Indi- 
rect Heaters.” Mill experience has re- 
sulted in abandonment first of indirect 
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Doug Sutherland (I.) views 





Mill visitors inspect wood yard operations 





R. F. Erickson and Geo. 


pressure washing system Scofield of Rayonier Inc. 


heating and later of pump circulation, 
with improvement in pulp quality and 
yield. 

This was followed by a paper from 
the Forest Products Laboratory in Madi- 
son, Wis., prepared by J. S. Martin and 
K. J. Brown, but presented by J. N. 
McGovern, on “The Effect of Bark in 
Sulfate Pulping of Shortleaf Pine.” It 
was pointed out that the bark actually 
contains more cellulose than lignin, but 
also contains “‘stone cells.” These are 
extremely short. Yields of the order of 
magnitude of 18 per cent with normal 
permanganate numbers were obtained in 
laboratory cooks on bark alone. As the 
yield of a normal kraft cook increases, 
the bleach consumption naturally rises. 
The presence of bark has the effect of 
further augmenting the bleach require- 
ment. The addition of bark to bark-free 
chips in known amounts up to 15 per 
cent has no effect on tearing strength 
and little on bursting strength. Other 
tests, such as tensile, folding endurance, 
and so on, fall off in direct proportion 
to the amount of bark present. Beyond 
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15 per cent the bursting strength is af- 
fected adversely, but the tearing strength 
still remains the same. 


Continuous Manufacture Discussed 


J. McK. Limerick, Bathurst Power & 
Paper Co., Bathurst, N.B., introduced 
the subject of high yields in a paper en- 
titled, “Continuous Manufacture of 
Semichemical Pulp for Corrugating 
Boards.” Slides showed the compact 
and simple installation of continuous 
cooking equipment, with the chipper on 
the operating floor and adjacent to the 
feed screws. Employing a “modified 
kraft liquor,” 150 psi, and 15 minutes 
cooking time, a yield of about 80 per 
cent is obtained from unbarked hard- 
woods, chiefly aspen, beech, and birch. 
This pulp is refined roughly by two 48- 
inch Sutherland refiners in parallel and 
washed on one two-stage Swenson-Nei- 
man washer, which delivers a_ black 
liquor with 6 per cent solids. The pres- 
ent rate of production is 140 tons per 
day, because that is the top capacity of 
the paper machine. The two Chemipulp- 
er-Asplund Defibrator units (each of 
6x24 inch pipes) have a capacity of 
160 tons a day. 

The entire operation is controlled by 
the single flute crush test devised at the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wis. When this shows a drop in rigidity 
of the finished board, operating proced- 
ures are changed in the direction re- 
quired to increase-the rigidity. How this 
control test may be used to follow the 
effect of operating variables was shown 
by the following table: 








Single 
Flute 
Freeness Crush 
Blowstock 
(after Defibrator) 800 2.7* 
Semi-refined 
(after Sutherlands) 660 14.2* 
Fully refined 
(after mill refiners) 490 - 27.5° 
At pa machine 
hea x 275 33.8* 
After the calenders 33 to 35% 
*Hand sheet 


+Finished sheet 





Prior to the installation of the hard- 
wood semichemical process, the firm had 
employed a high-yield (62 to 64 per 
cent) kraft, using pine, with admixture 
of spruce groundwood (up to 40 per 
cent). This sheet had a single flute crush 
of only 23 to 24 psi. 

Dr. Limerick declared that he has 
used the Roe Chlorine Number test for 
all types of pulps made at Bathurst from 
bleached sulphite, through high-yield 
kraft, hardwood semichemical to spruce 
groundwood. It has been found that the 
result parallels the lignin content. In 
applying this test a technique is em- 
ployed which reduces the time required 
to not over 30 minutes. 

Dr. Malcolm N. May, Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., Houston, Texas, 
spoke on “Chemical Reaction Equilibria 
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in the Combustion of Sodium-Base Pulp- 
ing Liquors.” He presented a method for 
calculating the end result of any of some 
40 basic reactions according to any given 
set of conditions, which determine the 
thermodynamic relationships. It is im- 
portant to realize that these apply only 
to the result at equilibrium, The equa- 
tions: shown on slides did not include 
rate of reaction, therefore could not be 
used to predict results in a given time. 
At temperatures above 1900F the recov- 
ery furnace can form appreciable 
amounts of metallic sodium, which can 
release hydrogen from the water in the 
dissolving tank causing the explosions 
that are frequently so troublesome. The 
speaker indicated how to calculate the 
conditions essential to’ conversion of 
Na.S into Na:CO; with release of H.S, 
which can be burned to form SO, and 
this used to react with Na:CO; to form 
Na:SOs, thus forming a neutral sulphite 
recovery process. 


High Yield Featured 


Lionel M. Sutherland, Sutherland Re- 
finer Corp., Trenton, N.J., told of “Ob- 
servations of the Operation of the Suth- 
erland High Yield Kraft System.” De- 
scribed was the system in a northern 
mill, which had obtained 62 to 64 per 
cent yield of good quality kraft pulp by 
interposing Sutherland refiners between 
the blow tank and washers with a coni- 
cal refiner ahead of the Sutherlands to 
catch non-magnetic tramp metal and 
break up slivers, etc. The system had to 
be modified to suit conditions peculiar to 
the South. First, the conical refiners had 
been replaced with the Sutherland 
“Breaker-Trap,” and the vacuum washer 
replaced with the pressure type. The lat- 
ter had proved necessary because of the 
soap in the more highly resinous black 
liquor from southern woods, which 
would seal over the face of the vacuum 
washer. 

The black liquor from high-yield kraft 
is lower in fuel, but the value of the 
wood substance in the pulp is from six 
to eight times what it is as fuel, so this 
loss is really an economic gain. The to- 
tal solids in the black liquors from a ton 
of pulp has been reduced from around 
2,400 Ibs. to about 1,900 lbs. Also, less 
chemical is required per ton of product. 
At one southern mill the yield per 4,300- 
cubic foot digester had been increased 
from less than 14 to more than 17 tons, 
with no reduction in pulp quality. Wa- 
ter finish board made from high-yield 
pulp has superior finish because of the 
plasticized lignin on the surface. This 
high-yield pulp can be bleached to as 
good color as lower yield kraft, but with 
higher yield consumption. It would not 
prove economical to bleach these pulps 
unless very cheap chlorine were avail- 
able. 

The present annual production of 
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high-yield pulps is about 2,000,000 tons. 
The over-all saving effected by this high- 
er yield and lower chemical consump- 
tion, with due allowance for somewhat 
higher power requirement, is about $5 


“per ton of pulp (with wood @ $15 per 


cord). For a 500-ton-per-day production 
this is an annual saving of $850,000. In 
eight months the saving will be equal to 
the cost of the equipment required. For 
land of equal productivity, 80,000 acres 
would support a mill tonnage of high 
yield kraft for which 100,000 would be 
required at normal yield. 

Presented were charts showing com- 
parison between the composition of nor- 
mal yield, moderately high yield, and 


very high yield kraft pulps. These 
showed: 

For yield of 47% 58% 62% 
Chlorine No. 3.5 16.1 19.1 

Alphacellulose 87.0% 72.7% 70.7% 
Hemicellulose 9.7% 12.7% 12.3% 
Lignin 1.2% 13.2% 16.0% 


The importance of careful tempera- 
ture control to prevent degradation was 
especially emphasized. 

Malcom B. Pineo of Brunswick Pulp 
& Paper Co., Brunswick, Ga., spoke on 
the topic, “Cooking Southern Wood for 
High Brightness Bleached Sulfate Pulp.” 
He emphasized the importance of the 
control of all factors from bark removal 
through careful chip preparation, proper 
time-temperature control in the digester 
to good screening and bleaching tech- 
niques. If sulfidity is below 15 per cent, 
the strength will suffer. The best range 
is from 22 to 25 per cent. 


Various Wood Species 


The second afternoon session began 
with a paper by J. N. McGovern, “Semi- 
chemical Pulping and Wood Species.” 
Proposed was a classification of woods 
according to an evaluation based on (1) 
a work factor, and (2) a pulping factor. 
These related the amount of chemical 
cooking, power consumption, etc., re- 
quired to produce a usable pulp to the 
amount of lignin removed. A slide 
showed graphs with “relative pulpabil- 
ity” as ordinates and “% lignin in pulp” 
as abscissa. Curves for aspen had steeper 
slope and generally higher pulpability 
than white oak, while the shortleaf 
pine curve was still flatter and lower. 
Each of the curves would pass through 
the origin, and all tended to become 
asymptotes of the abscissa. The follow- 
ing classification was given for a few 
species: 

Excellent: Aspen, beech, paper birch, 
chestnut oak, sweet gum, tupelo, willow. 

Good: Post oak, black gum, yellow 
poplar, sycamore, willow. 

Fair: Ash, elm, white oak, hickory, 
western red cedar. 

Poor: White pine, shortleaf piné, old 
growth Douglas fir. 

“Neutral Sulfite Semichemical Pulp” 
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The Rice Barton Vi J, 


a high production machine 





. = ideal for disintegrating pulp, broke or waste papers 


— 





Other DynoMachines: 


© The QuatroPulper is designed for 

processing stock in large capacities 
. . either batch or continuous 
operation. 

e@ The DynoChest is primarily for dis- 
integrating stock in slush form . . . 
batch operation. 

® The DynoFiner is for performing the 
same operation on a continuous 
basis. 


The DynoPulper is also designed for 
continuously discharging the finished pulp 


THE stock is charged all at one time into the 

top of the vat. Two DynoPellers (described 
below) subject it to the vigorous dynomizing 
action that completely separates each fiber 
from its neighbor without cutting or shorten- 
ing and with a small drop in freeness. The 


The DynoPeller 


is the heart of all DynoMachines. 
Its concave face is lined with rough, 
hard carbide particles. As the Dyno- 
Peller rotates it causes a suction at its 
center that pulls the stock towards it. 
Centrifugal force then causes the stock 
to flow rapidly over the rough carbide 
particles under a gentle hydraulic 
pressure. This effective dynomizing 
action completely. disintegrates the 
stock . . . separating each fiber from 
its neighbor while maintaining its 
original length. 
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simple operating principle and design of the 
DynoPulper eliminates the “wracking” and 
grief of other types of pulpers. Because there 
are few moving parts there is no loss of pro- 
duction time due to repair or adjustment. The 
DynoPulper defibers the stock at low cost and 
produces a high quality slurry quickly and 
effectively. RBR-9 


Ti // 
Np 
Oye 


WORCESTER 1, MASS. 
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was the title of a paper presented by 
Richard G. Coker of Sonoco Products 
Co., Hartsville, S.C. Pioneering efforts 
of Sonoco were described, with especial 
emphasis on the problem of corrosion. 
Sonoco does not use the single flute crush 
test, but relies on the old Thiele ring 
crush test. 

Paul Lange of the Swedish Forest 
Products Research Institute, Stockholm, 
presented a scientific paper on the topic, 
“Distribution of Cellulose and Hemicel- 
lulose in the Cell Wall of Sulfate Pulp 
in Comparison with Other Pulps.”” He 
pointed out that lignin content is natu- 
rally higher in the middle lamella than 
in the outer layers. Needed is a lignin 
distribution curve for the cross-section 
of the cell wall. 

C. L. Durkee, D. J. Murray Mfg. Co., 
Wausau, Wis., discussed continuous 
cooking in M-D equipment recently in- 
stalled at a southern mill. This he de- 
scribed as in effect a series of small di- 
gesters moving through the liquor. The 
flights inside a U-tube are perforated. 
A rotary valve synchronized with the 
movement of the flights delivers a mea- 
sured amount of chips into each com- 
partment. Although newly put into serv- 
ice, it has already been demonstrated 
that no difficulty need be feared with the 
chain and flights. The U-tube portion 
has proved efficient, but the rotary valve 
needs improvement, and a new type is 
being built. Ultimately it is hoped that 
this equipment may be adapted to cook- 
ing high grade alkaline pulps, but the 
first unit has been applied to neutral 
sulphite hardwood semichemical pulp 
only. 


Panel Discussion Staged 


At the conclusion of the presentation 
of formal papers, a panel discussion was 
staged on the various subjects. H. O. 
Teeple of International Nickel Co. dis- 
cussed digester corrosion. He declared 
that metal linings have not been entirely 
successful because of stress crocking due 
to the formation of “concentration cells” 
behind the lining (when breaks occur). 
An Inconelclad digester has been in use 
two years with no complaints. Some 
mills are using carbon brick linings, but 
there have been some complaints of 
spoiling near the top. For continuous 
cooking of neutral sulphite some of the 
stainless steels appear to be efficient. 

Franklin L. Jones, St. Joe Paper Co., 
told of that firm’s high-yield kraft oper- 
ation. He emphasized that better chip 
preparation is important. The firm uses 
260 Ibs. of active alkali per ton cooking, 
with 3,800 lbs. of steam per ton and gets 
16.5 tons per cook. Formerly the yield 
was 13 to 14 tons. 

George Whiteside of Container Corp. 
of America, Fernandina, Fla., told of that 
firm's operations. Container gets 14 tons 
from 4,300-cubic foot digesters; uses cir- 
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culating pumps but no heater; has mo- 
tor-operated blow valves; determines 
liquor volume by chip weight; steams on 
schedule, a cook blown every 50 min- 
utes; steams (@ 2,200 lbs. per hour with 
the relief valve closed for 50 minutes, 
then opens the relief valve and reduces 
the steam input to the normal rate; 
reaches the cooking temperature (350F) 
in an hour and 50 minutes; maintains 
two digesters steaming at once, and 
blows in 15 minutes. In the past Con- 
tainer had experienced difficulty with 
burnt cooks because the liquor circulating 
pump pulled the liquor from the bottom 
too rapidly. This was corrected by draw- 
ing a larger portion from the top. Each 
digester has its own flowmeter and ther- 
mometer, which are frequently checked 
to maintain accuracy. An error of 1F in 
one hour and 15 minutes is equivalent to 
an error of 15 minutes in cooking time. 
Use of the attrition mill for refining 
“rough stock” was described by T. W. 
Small of Sprout, Waldron Co., Muncy, 
Pa. More than half of all semichemical 
pulp is now being processed in Sprout, 
Waldron mills. R. R. Fuller of Gulf 
States Paper Corp. presented “A Review 
of Methods for Determining Degree of 
Pulping.” He declared that there is no 
good test for degree of cooking, that 
something must be developed that will 
tell during the cook when the desired 
purity of cellulose has been attained. If 
it were possible to devise a quick test to 
apply to the liquor that would indicate 
when the correct amount of any sub- 
stance had been dissolved out of the 


wood, the situation would be ideal. It 
should be based on the increase in or- 
ganic content. 

A chart was exhibited showing a pos- 
sible correlation between lignin content 
and permanganate number. The curve 
changed slope as the lignin content in- 
creased. Mr. Fuller suggested the use of 
higher permanganate concentration for 
more raw pulps. The Tingle (bromine) 
Number was mentioned, but dismissed 
as useful only for easy bleaching pulps. 
A lignin determination would be good if 
correlated with the lignin content of the 
wood. But, the manipulation required is 
tedious and slow. A more rapid and ac- 
curate method than is now available is 
needed. Dye absorption tests look prom- 
ising, but are not yet fully developed. 

A. P. Yundt, Camp Mfg. Co., Frank- 
lin, Va., commented that using 
0.SNKMnO, solution and allowing 15 
minutes for reaction it is possible to get 
a linear relationship with the lignin con- 
tent, provided the sample is well de- 
fibered. This can be applied to hardwood 
semichemical pulps as well as on high- 
yield kraft. If a hand sheet is made, 
dried, weighed on hot balance, then dis- 
persed in the Waring blender, results 
will be good and in the 14-16 chlorine 
number range. Bob Fuller interjected 
that quick removal of water can be ob- 
tained by pouring acetone over the 
sample in a Gooch crucible and applying 
gentle suction for a moment. After 
weighing on hot balance, the sample will 
disperse readily in water on stirring with 
a glass rod. 





NOTABLES IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY are shown at the speakers’ table during the banquet 
on 


lose and lignin held in Montreal. Shown are 





fs in conjunction with the symp 


L. to R.) Dr. Westbrook Steele, president *t the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wis.; Dr. Lincoln R. Thiesmeyer, president of the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada, Montreal; Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, president of the National Research Institute of 
Canada, who was the principal speaker; D. W. Ambridge, president of Abitibi Power & Paper 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, and R. L. Weldon, president of Bathurst Power & Paper Co. Ltd., Montreal. 


Lignin Discussed at 
Canadian Meeting 

Large-scale utilization of lignin was 
the goal of discussions held during the 
September 24-26 International Sym- 
posium on Fundamental Chemistry of 
Cellulose and Lignin at Montreal. Thirty 
scientists from 14 nations participated in 
the program, which was sponsored by 
the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
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Canada in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Research Council of Canada, the 
Chemical Institute of Canada, the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association, McGill 
University, and Industrial Cellulose Re- 
search Ltd. Sessions were staged at Mc- 
Gill University. 

Technical papers were presented dur- 
ing the conference’s opening day, fol- 
lowed by a roundtable discussion on 
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Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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PIGMENTED with TITANOX 


Reel after reel, lot after lot, uniform opacity, brightness and 
whiteness are assured by TITANOX Pigments. Added during manufacture, 
either TITANOX-A-WD, the water dispersible titanium dioxide, or the 
regular anatase TITANOX-A-MO gives you positive control to insure 
uniformity in the finished paper. 

TITANOX Pigments have many other important applications in the 
paper industry — for instance, to overcome the transparentizing effect 
of waxes and resins used in special papers. They increase 
legibility of thin, light weight printing papers by reducing 
show-through . . . allow reduction of weight or substance without 
loss of opacity . . . overcome darkness of low colored pulp. In 
coatings too, TITANOX Pigments contribute opacity, whiteness and 
brightness; light coatings can be produced that equal in effect 
coatings of twice the weight. 

Our Technical Service Department is always available to help you 
get the most out of your present pulp supply . . . to help you use 
TITANOX Pigments most effectively. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; 
Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; 
San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited, 
Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 
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CORPORATION 
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HAM FELTZ says: 


Mighty easy to 
put on... 


Yes sir, Hamilton Felts are as easy to put on 
a paper or board machine as a bathing suit 
on a lovely. No call for rippin’ off two or three 
inches to make ’em fit. And so far as puttin’ 
out water is concerned—seek no further. 


From the way water pours through the 
mesh of a Hamilton Felt a feller would think 
that it is all holes. But when you look at 

the finisn of your sheet you'll think that 
Hamilton Felts must be a// nap. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board there 
is a Hamilton Felt that will do your work better, 
faster and at lower cost. 




















SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, 
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MOLECULAR CHAIN MODEL used to explain the structure of lignin is demonstrated by 
Prof. C. Freudenberg of Heidelberg University, Germany, during the symposium on cellulose 
and lignin. With Dr. Freudenberg are Dr. E. Adler, Swedish Forest Products Research 
Laboratory, Stockholm, and Prof. O. Kratky of the University of Graz, Austria. 


Tuesday. A buffet luncheon and banquet 
in honor of the foreign guests were held, 
as was a visit to Industrial Cellulose 
Research Ltd., Hawkesbury. 

Speakers at the meeting included Dr. 
W. E. Cohen, Division of Forest Prod- 
ucts, Australia, whose topic was “Chain 
Length Distribution Studies on Nitrated 
Wood and Cotton Celluloses;” Dr. L. 
Jorgensen, Billeruds Aktiebolag, Sweden, 
who spoke on “Behavior of Cellulose 
and Wood Polyoses During Stepwise 
Hydrolysis and Extraction of Birch and 
Spruce Holocellulose;’” Prof. J. K. N. 
Jones of the Department of Organic 
Chemistry, Bristol University, England, 
who discussed “Origin of the Pentose 
Sugars.” 

During the second session, Dr. Her- 
man Mark of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., reported new meth- 
ods on which science is working to make 
paper more water resistant. The title of 
his paper was “New Polymers and their 
Use Together with Cellulose.” Prof. C. 
Freudenberg of Heidelberg University 
in Germany spoke on ‘“‘Natural and Syn- 
thetic Lignin,” and Prof. C. B. Purves 
of McGill University discussed ‘‘Experi- 
ments on the Sulphite Pulping of Spruce 
Periodate Lignin.” “Canada and Science 
in 1951” was the address presented at 
the banquet by Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, 
president of the National Research 
Council of Canada. 
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HEAD TABLE GUESTS AT THE MICHIGAN SUPER 


Michigan Supts. Elect Peeters 

Richard H. Peeters of St. Regis Paper 
Co., Kalamazoo, was elected chairman 
of the Michigan Division of the Super- 
intendents Association for 1951-52 at a 
dinner held September 20 at the Hotel 
Harris, Kalamazoo. Other officers chosen 
at the meeting included Harvey W. Hart- 
man, American Box Board Co., Grand 
Rapids, first vice chairman; Leo H. 
Mimms, Kalamazoo Paper Co., second 
vice chairman, and Dr. Alfred H. Nadel- 
man, Western Michigan College, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Guest speaker of the evening was 
Lester J. Smith of Gould Paper Co., 
Lyons Falls, N. Y., who described his 


firm’s operations, assets in the way of - 


power, woodlands and plant facilities, 
and told of the process used by the mill 
in making bleached groundwood pulp. 
The equipment used in the groundwood 
mill consists of 11 grinders with a ca- 
pacity of 120 tons per day. The speaker 
related that the mill is grinding spruce 
and balsam and some poplar; that the 
stones are operated at 200 rpm, carry 
60 lbs. pressure, and hold temperatures 
of between 150F and 160F; that the 
stock after screening is thickened to a 
consistency of 12 to 14 per cent, then 
heated to about 110F, and next brought 
in contact with the peroxide bleaching 
solution—the retention time in a holding 
tower being two to three hours. 


INTENDENTS meeting were (L. to R.) L. Paul Newton, Kalamazoo River Improvement 


The stock leaving the tower has a pH 
of 9 to 9.5 and a residual of peroxide of 
10 per cent. It is dropped into a neutral- 
izing chest, where the consistency is con- 
trolled and sulphur dioxide added to 
eliminate the peroxide and alkali to re- 
duce the pH. The groundwood, with an 
initial brightness of 62, is bleached to a 
brightness of 70 to 71 with a liquor 
made up of 4 to 5 per cent sodium 
silicate, 1.8 per cent sodium peroxide, 
about 1.5 per cent sulphuric acid, and 
about .05 per cent epsom salts. 

During the meeting a life membership . 
was presented to Otto Fischer, formerly 
with Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo. The 
presentation was made by O. W. Cal- 
lighan, Edgar Bros. Co., retiring chair- 
man. Glen Sutton, president of the na- 
tional association, was an honored guest. 


Penn.-N. J.-Del. Superintendents 
Celebrate 25th Anniversary 

Members of the Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Delaware Division of the Super- 
intendents Association celebrated their 
silver anniversary at Pocono Manor, 
Pocono Summit, Pa., on September 28 
and 29. 

Unanimously elected as officers for 
the coming year were: Chairman, Elmer 
Mitchell, Glassine Paper Co., Manyunk, 
Philadelphia; first vice chairman, George 
M. Suydam, Riegel Paper Corp., Riegels- 
ville, N.J.; second vice chairman, An- 
drew J. Luettgen, P. H. Glatfelter Co., 
Spring Grove, Pa.; third vice chairman, 
Clarence F. Kingston, Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie, Pa., and secretary-treas- 
urer, Joseph Paciello, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Glen T. Renegar, retiring chairman, 
was in charge of the meeting. National 
President Glen Sutton of Sutherland 
Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., was in- 
troduced as a guest. Elmer Mitchell, 
George Suydam and Andrew Luettgen 
presided over the technical sessions. 
Among papers presented were “Practical 
Operation of the OCO Water System,” 
given by Howard J. Wright of S. Austin 
Bicking Paper Mfg. Co.; “Meeting the 
Challenge of Maintenance and Lost 
Time in the Paper Mill,” by Ray Curtis 
of Scott Paper Co.; “Printing Quality 
Requirements of Folding Boxboard,” by 
Henry J. Abernathy of National Folding 





weer « 


Co.; Dr. A. H. Nadelman; L. J. Smith, guest speaker; R. H. Peeters, new chairman; O. W. Callighan, — chairman; Otto F. Fischer; 


Glen Sutton, President of the national association, and Raymond L. Barton of Michigan Paper Co., nationa 
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Box Co., and “The Relation of Quality 
Control to Operation,” by A. S. Erspa- 
mer and K. S. Whisler, both of P. H. 
Glatfelter Co. 

Included in the social program was 








cote 


the regular Peddlars’ Breakfast, golf, 
softball, cocktail party, and banquet. 
Speaker at the dinner was E. T. A. 
Coughlin, past national president, who 
is now with the federal government. 


NATIONAL FLEXIBLE PACKAGING ASSOCIATION officers gather at the new organization's 


first annual meeting. Seated are (L. to R.) Warren W. Young, Roy E. Hanson, William L. 
Moore, James P. Duffy, Robert E. Pentz, John M. Cowan, and Karl R. Hines; standing, James 
F. Zorn, Robert S. Jones, Theodore Isen, Fred Hinkle (alternate for Benjamin C. Betner), 
Harry E. Hallman, William Boas (alternate for Morris Boas), and A. E. Weisberg. 


Flexible Packaging Assoc. 
Elects Officers for 1952 

At the first annual meeting of the 
National Flexible Packaging Associa- 
tion, held recently in New York, N.Y., 
the following officers were chosen for 
the coming year. 

J. P. Duffy, Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., president; R. E. Hansen, Mil- 
print Inc., W. L. Moore, Shellmar Prod- 
ucts Corp., and R. E. Pentz, Oneida Pa- 
per Products Inc., vice presidents; W. 


W. Young, American Paper Goods Co., 
treasurer. Directors are Benjamin C. 
Betner, Benjamin C. Betner Co.; Morris 
Boas, Flexible Package Co.; H. E. Hall- 
man, Columbia Paper Products Co.; 
Karl R. Hines, Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Products Co.; Floyd A. 
Holes, Floyd A. Holes Co.; Theodore 
Isen, Paramount Paper Products Inc.; 
Robert S. Jones, Dobeckmun Co.; A. E. 
Weisberg, Comet Paper & Envelope Co., 
and J. F. Zorn, Custom Made Bag Co. 


Supts. Hold Fall Meeting 


at Jacksonville 


Reported by R. H. Stevens, Jacksonville 


Technical papers on many and varied 
features of papermaking were presented 
in conjunction with the joint fall meet- 
ing of the Southern and Southeastern 
Divisions of the Superintendents Asso- 
ciation. More than 300 members and 
guests attended the sessions, which were 
held October 10-12 at the Hotel George 
Washington in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Officers for the coming year who were 
elected at business meetings during the 
convention are as follows: Southern Di- 
vision—Chairman, J. J. Thompson, 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, 
Texas; first vice chairman, Thomas Shel- 
ley Coldeway, St. Joe Paper Co., Port 
St. Joe, Fla.; second vice chairman, R. 
W. Burnett, Crossett Paper Co., Cros- 
sett, Ark.; third vice chairman, Charles 
McCarthy, Southern Paperboard Corp., 
Port Wentworth, Ga., and secretary- 
treasurer, Jesse C. Bradbury, Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc. 

Southeastern Division — Chairman, 
Cecil B. Curry, National Container 
Corp. of Virginia, Big Island; first vice 
chairman, Vinson K. Shannon, Mead 
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Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; second vice 
chairman, Clyde G. Jones, Ecusta Paper 
Corp., Pisgah Forest, N.C.; third vice 
chairman, T. R. Barnes, Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., Canton, N.C., and 
secretary-treasurer, Robert B. White, 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S.C. 

Mill visits included trips to three 
Florida mills: Hudson Pulp & Paper Co., 
Palatka; Container Corp. of America, 
Fernandina, and National Container 
Corp., Jacksonville. 


Technical Sessions 

In addition to items of operation and 
mechanical details, which are always on 
the program of such meetings, many of 
the papers followed the current trend of 
focusing attention on ways and means 
for obtaining greater yields of pulp from 
the ever increasingly high-priced wood. 
Wherever mill men gather together these 
days, this subject is certain to enter their 
discussions. Back in the days when 
southern pine pulpwood was readily ob- 
tainable at $4 or $5 a cord, less attention 
was paid to economy in its use. Mill 
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managers were not too concerned with 
wood consumption figures which did not 
exceed two cords per ton of air dry pulp. 
In those times 85 per cent recovery of 
chemical was above average, and the 
cost of chemicals received major em- 
phasis. Development of the highly effi- 
cient modern recovery system, plus lime 
re-burning, has lowered the chemical 
cost, but the cost of pulpwood has more 
than doubled. It was, therefore, with 
avid interest that means for achieving 
wood consumption figures of 1¥2 cords 
per ton of pulp of bag or wrapping 
grade and on down to 1% per ton of 
board stock were discussed. Representa- 
tives of two of the mills related their 
experiences, and a member of an equip- 
ment firm dealt with the subject in 
greater detail. 


High Yield Processes 


In addition to high yield kraft, the 
field of semichemical pulp was also dis- 
cussed. The program committee was 
fortunate in obtaining a research asso- 
ciate of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis., to introduce the subject. 
Sidney D. Wells, whose experience in 
the kraft and other phases of the pulp 
and paper industry are well and favor- 
ably known among the superintendents, 
went far back to the classical researches 
of Cross and Bevan in the 1880's for the 
basis of semichemical pulping. He traced 
the development along all lines including 
steamed groundwood, in which some 
soda ash is used to neutralize wood 
acids, through neutral sulphite, semi- 
kraft, high yield acid sulphite, to “cold 
caustic”, etc. In reply to an inquiry, he 
defined semichemical pulp as “pulp 
made from wood which had been treated 
chemically to soften its structure and 
then been disintegrated mechanically. 
This includes pulp ground from bolts 
that had been steamed with the addition 
of a small amount of chemical, as well 
as wood chips that have been softened 
but not completely disintegrated by any 
kind of chemical treatment, whether hot 
or cold, continuous or batch, and sub- 
sequently treated by any mechanical 
means to make woodpulp suitable for 
fabricating into some kind of paper 
product.” 

He emphasized especially the current 
trend toward utilization of hardwoods 
of lower cost and greater density than 
the more commonly used softwoods. 
“Cooking with neutral sulphite at 180 C. 
(356 F.) will give yields of around 70 
per cent of light color pulp suitable for 
certain grades of book or magazine 
papers, writing, envelope papers, etc. For 
corrugating medium, for which light 
color is not essential, lower temperatures 
(150-160 C., equivalent to 302-320 F.) 
and more alkaline liquors may be em- 
ployed with consequent saving in power 
and corrosion.” 
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There are reasons why: 


During the last 15 years, Morden 
“Stock-Makers” have proven 
themselves superior for continu- 
ous stock treatment on most 
every type of pulp and grade of paper. 
Investigate how the “Stock-Maker” 
can help you in supplementing or re- 
placing present equipment to gain 
the ultimate in strength development, 
along with substantial savings in 
power, space and labor. 


MORDEN 


STOCK MAKER 


TRADE MARK 
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MORDEN MACHINES COMPANY 


CORBETT BUILDING, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


In Europe: Millspaugh, Limited *seeeeaeese Sheffield, England 
In South America: Parsons & Whittemore, inc. . . New York City 
In Canada: the William Kennedy & Sons, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ontario 
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Bulletin 715.1 
“Supporthead” 
Centrifugals 





Bulletin 710.1 
“Close-Cupld” 
Centrifugals 


These new bulletins make it easier 
for you to select the right pump 


These new bulletins have been designed to help you. New 
sizes are listed, and, in each bulletin we have put a composite 
rating chart which includes both “Close-Cupld” and the 
supporthead. This makes it dead simple to put your finger on the 
right pump for your requirements. ‘ 

Another valuable feature of these bulletins is the parts chart. 
Using this you see exactly what parts are interchangeable 
for all size pumps and so can keep your spare parts investment 
to a minimum. 

Use the coupon below to send for these useful FREE bulletins 
today. Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC. 
Dept. PI, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Send Bulletin 710.1 0 
Bulletin 715.1 0 
Name Pk 
Company 
Address 
City 


Zone___ State__ 
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Semichemical production was dis- 
cussed still further by Leonard Growden, 
operating superintendent of Board Mills, 
Mead Corp., who told of the experience 
of his company in developing the manu- 
facture of corrugating medium from 
chestnut chips from which tannic acid 
had been extracted. Now that this source 
is nearing exhaustion, other species are 
being utilized. Chips are cooked in globe 
rotaries with a liquor containing ap- 
proximately twice as much sodium sul- 
phite as of soda ash. This liquor is blown 
off, chips are dumped into a leach caster, 
from which they are conveyed to at- 
trition mills for fibrillation. Pulp, thus 
made, is used without washing. 

Following his presentation, Mr. Grow- 
den called on those’ present to join in a 
round table discussion. Unfortunately, 
there had been no selection of a pre- 
pared panel of men with semichemical 
experience to lead in the round table, 
and the few questions and comments 
spontaneously offered failed to measure 
up fully to the opportunity presented. 
One gained the impression that those 
present with any experience in the field 
probably feared to expose any lack of 
more complete knowledge before the 
entire audience. 


The subject of higher yields of kraft 
was introduced by Franklin Jones, tech- 
nical director, St. Joe Paper Co., who 
told how his mill had reduced its wood 
consumption to 1.15 units per ton of 
container liner. This is equivalent to 1.36 
cords per ton of air dry pulp. Of special 
interest was a slide showing a graph of 
data for permanganate numbers and 
chlotine numbers of high yield kraft 
pulps. He claimed that by employing 60 
ml. of p.l normal permanganate, he had 
obtained results which bore a definite 
relationship with chlorine numbers for 
the same pulps. Unfortunately, there 
were too few points on the graph to be 
convincing. Of even more interest would 
have been graphs of both permanganate 
numbers and chlorine numbers plotted 
against lignin content of the pulp. 

The subject was dealt with more com- 
pletely by Douglas G. Sutherland, vice 
president, Sutherland Refiner Carp. He 
described a method of “Hot Stock Re- 
fining” now in use in three kraft mills, 
one in Canada and two in Florida 
(Bathurst, St. Joe, and Panama City). 
He said it is possible to make hot refined 
high yield pulp, 85% of which will pass 
through an .008 inch screen. He de- 
scribed the refiner employed for the pur- 
pose, which differs from that commonly 
used for washed stock in being tightly 
enclosed with the skirt attached to the 
flume in order to avoid beating air into 
the stock, causing foam. The only ad- 
justment needed is of the volume ad- 
mitted. Since the purpose is merely to 
rub apart the knots and other undisin- 
tegrated woody fragments, it is unneces- 
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Feiieatruia for Yowe Pulp? 


if it isn’t, Norton Can Furnish 
a Stone That Is Exactly Right. 


Right in... 


ABRASIVE The abrasive will be just the 
right kind — CRYSTOLON, ALUNDUM, or 
38 ALUNDUM — to convert your wood into 
the kind of pulp you want. 


GRAIN SIZE The abrasive will be in the 
stone in just the proper grit size or com- 
bination of grit sizes to give you the right 
fiber classification. 


HARDNESS The abrasive grains will be held 
together with just the right amount of vitreous 
bond to give a stone of the correct hardness 
(or grade as it is known in grinding wheel 
terminology) for maximum stone life. 


STRUCTURE The grains of abrasive will be 
spaced just the correct distance apart to pro- 
duce from your kind of wood the long, well- 
fibrillated fibers that make the best paper. 


The Norton Pulpstone Engineer can 

specify for you just the right Norton 

stone to produce the kind of pulp 
you want from your wood 
with your grinders. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


\ Norton Company of Canada, Ltd. 
a Hamilton, Ontario 





PULPSTONES 


wslaking better products to make other products better 


Abrasives - Grinding Wheels - Grinding and Lappin chines - Refractories - Porous Mediums - Non-slip Floors - Norbide Products - Labeling Machine 
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sary to set the discs at close clearance. 
“It is important to avoid cutting the hot 
stock,” he said, “for it is very easy to 
damage the fiber while hot and in the 
presence of alkaline liquor.” At the same 
time, it is possible to do quite a bit of 
actual stock preparation before washing. 
And this can be done more economically 
(as to power) at this stage than after 
washing. He cited the Panama City mill 
as one in which the pre-washer refiner is 
used for stock preparation, producing a 
pulp with only 1 or 2 per cent of screen 
rejects. St. Joe, using their refiners for 
defibering only, consumes but half as 
much power in the pulp mill. 

Stewart Saunders, paper mill chemist, 
North Carolina Pulp Co., told of his 
company’s experience with “Pre-Washer 
Refining of Sulphate Pulp.” They have 
increased their yields, thereby saving 
both wood and chemicals in getting 
pulps with permanganate numbers in the 
38-42 range. Chemical consumption has 
been reduced from 600 to 530 lb. of 
Na20 per ton of A.D. pulp, and wood 
reduced from 1.7 to 1.46 cords per ton. 
The first step in their pre-washer refining 
is to break up knots, slivers and other 
over-size woody pieces in a Shartle Cen- 
trifiner. The pulp then passes through 
five Sprout-Waldron attrition mills, in 
parallel. The stock is then washed on 
two lines of three each 8 x 14 feet single- 
stage Impco washers. 

Other papers which aroused special 
comment included one on “Wood Prep- 
aration, Conveyors and Chipping’ by 
M. J. Farris, pulp mill superintendent, 
National Container Corp. He described 
a wood conveyor developed by the late 
“Judge” W. M. Cary. It differs from the 
conventional chain conveyor in having 
a tight trough with perforated horizontal 
partition. This trough is partly filled 
with water and the floating logs are 
pulled along by the drag chain. The 
latter returns underneath the perforated 
baffle. Mr. Farris said this requires much 
less power than either the conventional 
drag conveyor or the pump-actuated 
hydraulic flume, and the maintenance is 
almost nil. 

R. W. McCormick, assistant paper 
mill superintendent, National Container 
Corp., told of “Experience with Nylon 
Carrier Rope”. He answered three perti- 
nent questions often asked, viz: 

1. Danger of damage to the paper 
machine because of too great tensile 
strength. “This is overcome,” he said, 
“by choosing a smaller diameter rope 
which will have about the same tensile 
strength as the ordinary cotton rope.” 

2. Excessive cost. “The smaller size 
nylon, with longer life, actually costs 
even less per ton of product than the 
cotton rope.” : 

3. How to make splices. He exhibited 
a nylon splice which was even simpler 
than those commonly employed for cot- 
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on the Rapid Microscope 
Method of Predicting Fibre 
Shortage 
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Vy) SPENCER 
POLARIZING MicROSCoPES 


AO Spencer Polarizing Microscopes 

— with their advanced optical and mechanical design — 
are becoming more and more important in paper 

and many other industries. From the wide 

variety of models you can select exactly the 
equipment needed — whether a moderately 

priced laboratory instrument, or a large research-type 
microscope. Polaroid elements offer many 

advantages . . . or you can choose models with Ahrens 
prisms. For assurance of superb performance 

and readily available service, choose one of these fine 


American-made AO Spencer Instruments. 


Write for the name of your nearest distributor. 





> 
2 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION « BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


Makers of Precision Optical Inshuments fer over 100 Years 
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Faithful Performance on Important Jobs 


_ water su . brine cir . booster service, 
a and overflow, hot well, makeup water, etc., etc. 


Capacities Heads 
to 
1,200 G.P.M. 
















PUMPS 
by 
ur TYPE-AD Aurora wetynnee Oh 
JEGNOVA Case, Back-to-Back Impellers, 
Two S$ Cc | Pump. 

Particularly suited to a fa 
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viscosity liquids 
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APCO 


TURBINE- AURORA 
page hata CENTRIFUGAL 
° PUMPS 


on low capaci- 
ty, high head 
duties. 


are availabie ‘n 
many types and sizes 
—all noted for their 
streamline coordi- 
nation between im- 
Write pellers and shells. 


for 
CONDENSED CATALOG "M" 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


We carry popular 
sizes of Apco Pumps 
IN STOCK for im- 
mediate delivery. 























Look to the Source! 


Wax You Use Soprum 
Cuiorate From OLpsury.. . you 
may rely upon the reputation of your 
source of supply as absolute assurance 
of the product quality and uniformity 
that you must have to mairitain and 
advance your own product standards 


and customer services. 


OLDBURY 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 









































ton rope, and then demonstrated how 
singeing the loose ends formed little 
nodules which prevent slippage in the 
splice. 


Kraft Bleaching 


Jesse C. Bradbury. administrative as- 
sistant, Technical Service Department, 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc., read a 
paper on “Kraft Pulp Bleaching in Four 
Stages” prepared by Fred W. Bishop, 
chief chemist of the same company. The 
paper described the process in use at 
Lufkin, Texas. In the discussion, the 
question was raised as to the effect of 
bleach residues in mill effluent on the 
stream pollution problem. In reply Mr. 
Bradbury said the combined mill ef- 
fluents had little effect on fish life, but 
admitted there was some popular re- 
sentment over increased color of the 
rather small receiving stream. 


Several illustrated talks regarding the 
manufacture and proper use of mill 
equipment and supplies were shown. 
The first of these, exhibited by E. J. 
Ward, general sales manager, Cameron 
Machine Co., traced the development of 
winders and slitters from the earliest 
crude devices to the most modern high 
speed machines. Score cut and shear cut 
slitting methods were illustrated, also, 
with explanatory comments on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each. 
Next, A. G. Howe, Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co., showed how fourdrinier 
wires are woven and told of some ‘Prob- 
lems Relating to Fourdrinier Wire 
Usage.” Then, James E. Post, sales engi- 
neer, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., ex- 
plained “Pertinent Facts on Rubber 
Covered Rolls of Interest to Operating 
Personnel.” 

An interesting motion picture, with ex- 
planatory comment by W. K. Vaughan, 
Carthage Machine Co., showed how bark 
is removed in the drum barker. The film 
showed the effect of interposing baffles 
over which the pulpwood must tumble. 
This aids greatly in bark removal. The 
use of film to analyze the actual opera- 
tion of wood preparing machinery gives 
promise of betterment in the design and 
use of such equipment. Perhaps the dif- 
ficult problem of bark removal from 
southern hardwoods, including the oaks, 
at reasonable cost may be near solution 
in consequence. Mr. Vaughan also dis- 
played a short film showing how the 
modern high speed chipper slices off the 
pulpwood with the slices breaking apart 
into chips. He foretold that new de- 
velopments in chip preparation would 
soon come from this high speed film 
study. 

W. H. Tock, assistant engineer in 
charge of sales, Allis-Chalmers, told of 
“Operation and Maintenance of Lime 
Sludge Kilns”. C.-H. Belvin, Chromium 
Corp. of America, gave a fine illustrated 
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talk on “Electro-Plating and Mill Main- 
tenance”. 

C. L. Durkee told of the new “M and 
D Continuous Digester” recently de- 
veloped by Medura Corp. of which he is 
president. This consists essentially of a 
U-tube inside which a conveyor moves 
wood chips through a cooking liquor. 
The whole is, of course, under suitable 
pressure. Raw chips are introduced 
through a rotary valve, synchronized 
with the conveyor, at a constant pre- 
determined rate, and cooked chips are 
ejected into an Asplund Defibrator from 
which the blow stock goes to a cyclone. 

Joe Beckman, Signode Steel Strapping 
Co., exhibited an interesting motion pic- 
ture, with oral comment, showing what 
actually happens when a freight car 
loaded with rolls of paper is “humped”. 
A flat car on which rolls were loaded 
and secured by steel bands in various 
patterns was allowed to run downhill at 
varying speeds against a “butting block”. 
A study of the effects of the impact 
clearly demonstrated the advantages of 
strapping together in a unit all the rolls 
in one end of a car and the folly of 
blocking these rolls. By permitting the 
“unit” to give and then bounce back, the 
damage is less than if jammed against 
a floor block. 


Coming Events 

Feb. 17-21, 1952—American Pulp & Paper 
Assn., Annual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N.Y. 


TAPP! meetings 

Feb. 18-21, 1952—Annual meeting, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

May 5-8—Third Coating Conference, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago. 


American Pulp and Paper Mill 

Superintendents Association meetings 

Nov. 30—Pacific Coast Division, New 
Washington Hotel, Seattle. 

Dec. 6—Miami Valley Division. Manches- 
ter Hotel, Middletown, Ohio. 

June 17-19, 1952—Annual meeting, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


Other meetings 

Nov. 26-Dec. 1—23rd Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 2-5—Annual meeting, American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Jan. 14-17, 1952—Plant Maintenance Show 
and Conference, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 

Jan. 23-25—-Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, technical session, Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Que. (annual meeting). 

Feb. 17-20—Regional meeting, American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. . 

Feb. 18-19—Salesmen’s Assn. of the Paper 
Industry, Annual Meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N.Y. 








NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
are simple 


One moving part. No valves, no pistons, 
no sliding vanes, no internal lubrication. fi 


This makes possible important operating 
advantages no other type pump offers. 


Plus- 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
418 WILSON AVE., SO. NORWALK, CONN. 
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Camachine Type 14 Winder 
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for paper or paperboard. 


Why do so many more mills 
depend on LmacHUNes ? 


One practical reason is that Cameron Machine Company provides a 
choice between four great, job-proved mill-type Camachines ...each 
designed to meet a specific range of speed and capacity requirements 
...each backed by Cameron’s half century of specialized experience. 


CAMACHINE TYPE 20. Dynamically balanced 
to the maximum speed of 5000 fpm. Trim 
widths from 180” to 310”. Built to your choice 
of 42”, 60”, or 72” maximum rewind diameter. 


CAMACHINE TYPE 19, Dynamically balanced 
to the maximum speed of .3500 fpm. Trim 
widths from 117” to 192”. Built to your choice 
of 42”, 60”, or 72” maximum rewind diameter. 


CAMACHINE TYPE 18. Dynamically balanced 
to the maximum speed of 2500 fpm. Trim 
widths from 73” to 150”. Built to your choice 
of 42”, 60”, or 72” maximum rewind diameter. 


CAMACHINE TYPE 14, Dynamically balanced 
to the maximum speed of 1800 fpm. Trim 
widths from 53” to 92”. Built to your choice 
of 38”, 50”, or 60” maximum rewind diameter. 


Write for complete information * CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY + 61 POPLAR STREET » BROOKLYN 2, N.Y. 
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E. T. Gardner and W. E. Sooy 


Gardner Executive Marks 
20th Year with Firm 

Walter E. Sooy, executive vice presi- 
dent of Gardner Board & Carton Co., 
Middletown and Lockland, Ohio, re- 
cently received a service pin in recog- 
nition of his 20 years with the firm. Mr. 
Sooy joined Gardner in 1931 as plant 
manager. He was named a director in 
1937; vice president of operations in 
1941. He became executive vice president 
last year. 

His career began in 1907 with Michi- 
gan Carton Co., Battle Creek. He later 
became a director and secretary of that 
firm, and was also in charge of opera- 
tions and engineering. Mr. Sooy is a 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, past chairman of 
the Miami Valley Section of the Superin- 
tendents Association, and past president 
of the Cincinnati Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 


River Raisin Elects Officers 

Arthur J. Goetz was elected executive 
vice president of River Raisin Paper Co., 
Monroe, Mich., at the September meet- 
ing of the board of directors. Since 1947 
Mr. Goetz has held the office of vice 
president in charge of purchases. He has 
been with the firm since 1922. 

Other officials elected at the meeting 
include J]. W. Walter, who was named 
vice president for finance. He has been 
secretary-treasurer of the firm and will 
continue to hold that office. H. R. Me- 
Govern was elected to the office of vice 
president for manufacturing. With the 
firm since 1921, he has recently been 
general superintendent of the company’s 
container plants. 

Four appointments in the River Raisin 
sales organization were announced re- 
cently. Reinholdt Petersen was made 
Ohio regional sales manager with head- 
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quarters at Cleveland; Lawrence P. 
Jones was appointed eastern regional 
sales manager with headquarters at 
Washington, Pa.; Roy A. Schellhous was 
named Michigan regional sales manager 
with headquarters in Detroit, and John 
E. Trant was made Illinois regional sales 
manager with headquarters in Chicago. 


D. S. Leslie Elected Trustee 
of Appleton Institute 

Donald S. Leslie, first vice president 
of Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., has 
been elected to a three-year term on the 
board of trustees of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

Reelected for three years were Ernest 
Mahler, executive vice president of 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis.; 
Sidney Ferguson, Dayton, Ohio, and W. 
Irving Osborne Jr., Chicago. Karl Stans- 
bury, chairman of the board of Thil- 
many Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, was 
reelected as a trustee for a one-year term. 
He represents Lawrence College on the 
board. 


T. D. Rees has been appointed sales 
representative for E. B. Eddy Co., Hull, 
Quebec. 


Paul W. Bartholomew has been ap- 
pointed technical director of the paper 
division of Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Co., International Falls, Minn. In this 
newly created post Mr. Bartholomew 
will be responsible for adherence to 
quality standards in the manufacture of 
all paper products and in the use of all 
raw materials except pulpwood. He 
joined the firm two years ago as assistant 
paper sales manager at the Minneapolis 
headquarters. 





P. W. Bartholomew 


J. A. Patterson 


James A. Patterson, formerly with 
Haskins & Sells, has joined Eastern 
Corp. in Bangor, Maine, as assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Patterson, who taught at 
Northeastern University, Boston, is an 
expert on taxes and finance. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY congratulations 
are in order for Norman W. Wilson (right), 
who recently celebrated his 50th anniversary 
with Hammermill Paper Co. The good wishes 
are being offered by E. L. Walters, vice 
president of the Western Newspaper Union. 


Hammermill President Observes 
Fiftieth Year of Service 


Norman W. Wilson, president of 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., ob- 
served his fiftieth anniversary of service 
with the firm November 9. He became 
head of Hammermill in 1940 shortly 
after the death of Ernst R. Behrend, co- 
founder and first president. 

Beginning as a mail boy and clerk in 
1916, Mr. Wilson worked his way up 
through the ranks with successive service 
in the payroll, billing, traffic, and sales 
departments. In 1913 he was made man- 
ager of sales, becoming a vice president 
in 1914. Mr. Wilson was named first 
vice president and gen. mgr. in 1929. 

In 1915 he helped to establish the 
sulphite bond division of the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association, and 
was chairman until 1920. He served as 
president of the Association from 1921 
through 1923, and was elected vice pres- 
ident of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association in 1921. Mr. Wilson was 
made president of the latter organization 
in 1926. He was a member of the board 
of directors of the National Association 
of Manufacturers from 1941 to 1947. 


In addition to being president of 
Hammermill, Mr. Wilson is president 
of Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash., a director of that firm 
and of U.S. Envelope Co. 





H. P. Petzold has been appointed mill 
manager of the West Carrollton, Ohio, 
plant of Oxford Miami Paper Co. He 
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has been assistant mill manager since 
1950. Mr. Petzold replaces Philip L. 
Hovey, who has been transferred to the 
New York, N.Y., offices as staff pro- 
duction manager. At the same time it 
was announced that Bernard L. Merriss 
has been promoted to plant engineer at 
West Carrollton. 


John C. Fogarty and O. A. Eckhardt 
have been named assistants to John B. 
Kohl, general sales manager of North- 
ern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. Com- 
pleting the sales department staff is 
Robert J. Turek, who is to serve as ad- 
vertising manager. 


Maj. Elliott A. Compton, formerly di- 
visional sales manager of Scott Paper 
Co. in charge of industrial sales for the 
Midwest, has been transferred to Japan 
from the Wright-Patterson Air Force 
base at Dayton, Ohio. 


Robert L. Smith, president and general 
manager of the Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette, has been elected vice president 
of the Hennepin Paper Co., Little Falls, 
Minn. Sterling Graham of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer was reelected president of 
the corporation. 


Solvay Appoints New Managers 

The appointment of new sales and 
branch managers for several depart- 
ments and district offices has been an- 
nounced by the Solvay Sales Div. of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Neal M. 
Draper, formerly manager of Solvay’s 
St. Louis branch, moves to the New 
York, N.Y., offices as manager of the 
ammonium and potassium products de- 
partment. Harry R. Stoothoff, who has 
been assistant manager of the Chicago 
branch office, becomes manager of the 
special alkalies and cleansers depart- 
ment. Verne W. Aubel Jr. is advanced 
from supervisor to manager of the cal- 
cium chloride department. 

E. J. Seener succeeds Mr. Draper as 
branch manager at the St. Louis office, 
where he has been assistant manager for 
the past four years. A. Benjamin Ken- 
nedy is the new manager at Solvay’s 
Detroit branch, succeeding Arthur Phil- 
lips Jr., who will fill the newly created 
post of assistant to Solvay’s director of 
sales. 





H. R. Stoothoff A. Phillips Jr. 
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R. D. Weant R. Burdeshaw 
Personnel Changes Announced 
by Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Promotion of Donald Delaney to sales 
manager for coating resins and of Victor 
W. Ginsler to assistant sales manager 
for that group of products has been an- 
nounced by the Plaskon Div. of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Mr. Delaney was formerly assistant 
sales manager, while Mr. Ginsler headed 
the coating resins technical service. 

Four changes have been made in the 
glues and industrial resins sales organi- 
zation of the Plaskon Div. H. A. Ray- 
mond Jr., special assistant to the general 
manager, has been made sales manager 
for industrial resins and will supervise 
national sales of Plaskon urea and 
phenolic glues. He succeeds David B. 
Hatcher, who has resigned to become 
general manager of Stepan Chemical 
Co., Chicago. Ralph W. Burdeshaw, 
formerly sales representative in the 
South, has been made southern sales 
manager for industrial resins, while 
Robert D. Weant has succeeded Mr. 
Burdeshaw in the field. 





Donald R. Baker has been elected 
president of Asam Wallpapers, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Frederick D. Gerhard was 
appointed vice president, while Miss M 
Huber, secretary-treasurer, was elected a 
director. 


Norman A. Coan, manager of the 
sales control division of Marathon Corp., 
Menasha, Wis., has been appointed a 
member of the committee on research 
of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 


Carl L. Wild recently assumed duties 
as secretary and treasurer of Arrow 
Carton Co., Milwaukee. 





V. W. Aubel N. M. Draper 
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H. A. Raymond Dr. E. V. White 


Dr. Elwood V. White, formerly pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of 
British Columbia, has been named re- 
search associate and group leader in the 
field of carbohydrate chemistry at the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wis. A graduate of the University of 
Toronto and McGill University, Dr. 
White was for a time research chemist 
for Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
after which he taught at the University 
of Idaho and Washington State College. 
He is a fellow of the Chemical Institute 
of Canada and a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. 


John W. Forester, vice president and 
general manager of Standard Paper Co., 
Milwaukee Div. of Butler Co., recently 
marked his fiftieth year with the firm. 


Wilm Named Chief of Forest 
Influences for U. S. F. S. 

Harold J. Wilm, in charge of flood 
control surveys at the Pacific Northwest 
Forest Experiment Station in Portland, 
Ore., has been appointed chief of the 
Division of Forest Influences in the 
Washington, D.C. office of the U‘S. 
Forest Service. He succeeds Edward N. 
Munns, who retired August 31. 

In his new post Mr. Wilm will co- 
ordinate research activities in watershed 
management, flood control and the re- 
lation of climate, soil and water to for- 
ests. Studies are carried out through 13 
forest and range experiment stations in 
the U.S., Puerto Rico, and Alaska. 

Mr. Wilm joined U.S.F.S. in 1932 at 
the Cass Lake branch of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station in Minnesota. 
He later helped to install rain measure- 
ment systems at the San Dimas Experi- 
mental Forest in California. In 1938 he 
was put in charge of the Forest Influ- 





E. J. Seener A. B. Kennedy 
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heat transfer problems 





eee pre-solved ! 


Operators of paper mills . . . builders of paper mak- 
ing machines . . . both can gain a direct solution to 
a multitude of heat transfer problems by the appli- 
cation of Ross Exchangers. 

The Ross technique of mass producing standardized 
components and sub-assemblies into pre-engineered 
designs and sizes has pre-solved the heat removal 
problems of lube oil in calendering machines, pulp 
refiners, large centrifugal pumps, turbines; of hydrau- 
lic oil in control panels of drying machines — has 
pre-solved many other paper mill heat transfer appli- 
cations such as digester circulating heaters or acidified 
water coolers. 

For the machinery manufacturer, this means a ready 
solution of his heat transfer problems with units of 
standardized simplicity — for quick, simplified instal- 
lation; units of proved performance, for positive pro- 
tection of his reputation. For the mill operator, faced 
with the similar problems in processing, or on machin- 
ery where the heat transfer problem has not already 
been solved by the equipment manufacturer, it like- 
wise means a prompt and direct solution. 





Either way .. . mill operator or machinery manu- 
facturer . . . look to Ross for the pre-solved answer 
to your heat transfer problems. Write in detail and 
literature directed specifically to your needs will be 
mailed promptly. At your request, too, the Ross en- 
gineer in your locality will arrange to consult with 
you and your engineers. 


ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., INC. 

Device of Amsmcan Raoiaros & Standard Saritary cosroaanow 

1430 West Ave. Buffalo 13, N. Y. 
in Canada, Horton Steel Works, Limited, Fort Erie, Ont. 
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ences Div. in the Rocky Mountain area 
and in 1948 was transferred to the 
Southern Experiment Station at New 
Orleans. 


Adolph Dorfman of A. Dorfman & 
Co., New York, N.Y., has been elected 
president of the New York Metropolitan 
Div. of the National Paper Box Manu- 
facturers Association. 


Sam Littlejohn of Phladelphia has 
been elected commercial vice president 
of General Electric Co. He was formerly 
manager of the Atlantic district office 
of the firm’s apparatus organization. 


Major Appointments Announced 
by Hooker Electrochemical 

Bjarne: Klaussen has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co. Since 1947 he has served as 
vice president in charge of production 
for all Hooker plants. Mr. Klaussen has 
been with the firm 35 years. 

Another recent Hooker appointment 
was that of Donald E. Springer, who 
became chief engineer October 1. He 
joined the company in 1936 and has 
been assistant chief engineer since May 
of this year. 

Promotions within the firm were an- 
nounced by Mr. Klaussen shortly after 








SOLVAY KNOWS PAPER MAKING ... 
and its problems. This knowledge of the 


needs... 


= aper Makers 


— 


its methods... its 


his appointment as executive vice presi- 
dent. Thomas E. Moffitt, with Hooker 
since 1950, was made works manager of 
the Tacoma, Wash., plant, succeeding 
John D. Rue, retired. Other promotions 
at the Tacoma plant include the follow- 
ing: George Gentes to plant engineer, 
succeeding Howard D. Norris, retired; 
Edwin A, Adams to purchasing agent; 
Chester D. Roberts to traffic manager, 
and Russell Hansen to master mechanic. 

In the sales department of the Hooker 
Co., Harris C. Miller has been assigned 
to territory covering upper New York 
state and western Pennsylvania. A grad- 
uate chemical engineer, he has been with 
the firm since 1941. 


Theodore E. Kloss of Hollingsworth 
& Whitney Co., Waterville, Maine, was 
recently made assistant manager of 
Northern Mills. He joined the firm in 
1949. Previous to his present association 
Mr. Kloss was general superintendent 
of Ryegate Paper Co., E. Ryegate, Vt. 





paper industry is no mere accident, for SOLVAY has 
worked closely with paper makers for over fifty years 
—longer than any other alkali manufacturer! 





AND THE SPECIALLY TRAINED EXPERTS on the soLvay 
Technical Service staff stand ever ready to help you 
with the uses and applications of any SOLVAY product. 
SOLVAY’S chain of warehouses and stock points—as 
well as strategically located manufacturing plants— 
are further aids to efficient operation of your business. 


A. H. Adams 


T. E. Kloss 


Albert H. Adams, with headquarters 
at South Portland, Me., has recently be- 
come the representative for Bauer Bros. 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, for the New Eng- 
land territory. Prior to World War II 
he worked as technical assistant to the 
kraft mill superintendent of West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., Covington, Va. 


ADD THESE TOGETHER—long experience, technical 
knowledge and dependable supply of essential chem- 
ical materials—and you'll know why paper makers 
specify SOLVAY. 


Theodore E. Knowlton, Watertown, 
N.Y., paper manufacturer and an 1893 
graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, has been elected an honorary 
trustee of the Institute's engineering 
school. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: —_____—_—- 


* Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit * 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Sc. Louis ¢ 





Houston 
Syracuse 


Boston * 
New Orleans * 


Charloue 
New York + 


e Paper [Industry 
N. W. Cook, formerly secretary, has 


been elected executive vice president and 
general manager of Brown Paper Goods 
Co., Libertyville, Ill. John Rossdeutcher, 
until recently associated with Bowman 
Dairy Co., has been named secretary, 
general production manager, and person- 
nel director. 


Chemicals for th 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
caustic SODA 
SODA ASH 


R. F. Caldwell, secretary and treasurer 
of E. B. Eddy Co. and of Eddy Paper 
Co. Ltd., has been appointed a director 
of Sidney Roofing & Paper Co. Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of E. B. Eddy Co. 





Caustic Soda - Caustic Potash - Chiorine - Potassium Carbonate + Nytron + sree sce Sodium Bicarbonate - Specialty Cleansers - Sodium Nitrite 
Soda Ash» Ammonium B + Para-d + Ortho-d + Methanol - Chioride + Fi idehvc' 
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ANCHETT 


OTHER MODELS 
DN FOR LIGHT PRODUCTION 
EXTRA-HEAVY 
A DUTY 


CAPACITY y, 
FAMOUS TRAVELING WHEEL 


32” to 108” 
HEAD GRINDER. Hydraulic and 
Mechanical Transmission Drive. 
Capacity 84” to 360” and longer. 
Speeds 10’ to 100’ per minute— 
Faster speeds if required. 3-Month 
Delivery in all lengths. 





r~> 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Knife and Shear Blade Grinders 
. . . Famous RED ANCHOR 
Grinding Wheels —Segments— 
Dressers—Cutters—Compound. 


HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office: BIG RAPIDS, MICH. 
West Coast: PORTLAND, ORE. 





KNIFE 
GRINDER 


TABLE 
DRIVE 


HYDRAULIC 
ELECTRICAL 


Full Automatic 


SPEEDS FROM 10 to 
80 FT. PER MINUTE 


Faster Speeds 
If Required 


CAPACITY 
32 to 184 
inches 











LET’S LOOK INSIDE 


the new STICKLE Vacuum Pump 





VACUUM RECEIVER 


COOLING 
WATER 
OUTLET 





CONDENSATE RETURNS f 
— 















COOLING 
WATER 
INLET 











CONDENSATE 
RETURNS 









































@ Count the many advantages in design 
offered by this new Stickle Vacuum Pump. 
Note, especially the accessibility of every vital 
part. Floats housed in exterior float boxes. 
Interchangeable vacuum chamber located 
above tank. Easy access to ejector tubes. 


Standard horizontal motor and pump. 


Unit is designed for vacuums up to 28”, with 
multiple jets permitting stepped up capacities. 
Applied to your driers, it will rapidly remove 
air and condensation . . . return condensate 
to boiler room at maximum temperature, cut- 
ting fuel costs. Built-in heat exchanger elimi- 
nates costly cooling equipment. Recirculation 
of hurling water condenses flash vapors and 
releases air and gases to atmosphere. 


PERFORMANCE GUARANTEES PRE- 
CEDE EVERY INSTALLATION OF THIS 
NEW STICKLE VACUUM PUMP. Get all 
the facts—free. Write for Bulletin 600. 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


2215 Valley Ave., Indianapolis 18, Indiana 








IH 
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E. L. Crowley, formerly bleach plant 
superintendent of Northwest Paper Co., 
Cloquet, Minn., has recently accepted a 
position with Infilco Inc. His headquar- 
ters will be at the firm’s Chicago offices. 





E. L. Crowley A. J. Shradel 


A, J. Shradel, manager of the Fresno, 
Cal., sales office, has been appointed 
manager of the Seattle district office of 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee. He 
succeeds T. N. Bristow, who is retiring 
after 25 years’ service. 


Leonard Levy has been named con- 
troller of Mason Envelope Co., New 
York, N.Y. 


F, William Koehl of Cincinnati has 
been elected president of the Midwest 
Division of the National Paper Box 
Manufacturing Association. 


A. W. Reynolds 


Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., a 
subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
has announced several important ap- 
pointments in the sales organization. 
H. W. Gleichert has become assistant to 
the vice president in charge of sales; 
E. W. Haley, formerly located in New 
York, N.Y., has moved his headquarters 
to Pittsburgh as director of sales, while 
A, W. Reynolds has been made admm@is- 
trative assistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales. 


John Rigby Jr. has resigned as safety 
director of the Strathmore Paper Co. 
mills in Woronoco, Mass., to become 
associated with. Jackson Steiner Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Peter A. Clarke, Chicago, has been 
named Milwaukee district sales manager 
for Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





H. W. Gleichert F. Clawson 

Frank’ Clawson has been appointed 
sales representative for Draper Felt 
manufactured by Draper Bros. Co., 
Canton, Mass. Mr. Clawson, whose 
headquarters will be at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., will cover Midwest mills. 


Bert L. Pearce has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Ewart plant, In- 
dianapolis, for Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
He succeeds Charles R. Weiss, who has 
retired after 42 years’ service. Russell 
T. Sweeney has been named assistant 
chief engineer. 


William J. Oleson Jr., controller of 
Brown Co., Berlin, N.H., has been elect- 
ed to membership in the Controllers 
Institute. 


Walter M. Ralph, director of research 
and development for the past 22 years, 





No better time to consider 


wee. Gryendier Pulp & Paper Machinery {= 











INTENSIVE BLENDER 





RAG SHREDDER 





GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER Co. 
2915 North Market St St.Louis 6, Mo. 
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Because: 


All-Out Pulp Production 
is “the order of the day”. 
Heavy duty, 24-hour per 
day, powerful Machinery 
is required. 


Becattse: 


The theme of all Gruendler 
Machinery is labor saving, 
low maintenance costs 
and attaining High Pulp 


Quality. 











Gecatuse: . 


Gruendler Machinery is 
efficient. Embodies many 
new, yet proved, ideas. 
Innovations that greatly 
simplify production steps. 





Becattse: 


A staff of experienced En- 
gineers is ready to analyze 
problems; make test runs; 
recommend the right 
equipment to do the job. 

















=| 


PULVERIZER 











Double Barrel Reason 





Reaction of %” Auto-Flex 
in 48” dia. dryer. Very 
low leverage. 





Reaction of %” ordinary 
bent pipe. Syphon in 48” 
dia. dryer. High leverage. 


for using Midwest Auto-Flex Syphons 


Midwest Auto-Flex syphons have been on the market for 
years and many thousands are in service for two very excel- 
lent reasons—they hold their position—they wear indefinitely. 


2. The cantilever leverage 
exerted is lower than with 
bent pipe syphons, only 170# 
vs 354#. It clears instead 
of dragging on the journal 
and rapidly wearing out. 


l. The spring and brace 
holds the end of the pipe at 
the proper distance from the 
bottom of the dryer. It can- 
not possibly take any other 
position — hence, proper 
water and air removal. 


Order a get acquainted 
dozen. Performance as 
stated guaranteed. 





\f> . eg 
Waki, $f ruben i 


Oachine Company Dayton * Ohio 
Featwvies that favor OWENS 








HE OWEN BUCKET CO. 












6015 Break: ° Cleveland, ( 


Branches: New York, Philadelphio, Chicago, Berkeley, Calif. 
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ATKINS 


Yes te 


KNIVES 
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every 
requirement 


ateems e06art antes 


Leading pulp and paper mills have discovered that 
Atkins “Silver Steel” chipper knives produce the most 
uniform chips! But that’s not all. They grind faster 
and easier. They stay sharp longer. They have 
minimum chipping. And they are available for any 
machine with any type of fastening you desire. It 
will pay you to get the facts—to compare results. 
Because, as a result, you'll specify ATKINS! 


CIRCULAR PAPER SLITTERS and PAPER KNIVES 


Noted for long, continuous runs, Atkins “Silver Steel” 
paper knives are made of the finest steel, perfectly 
tempered. They are scientifically ground on precision 
machines to assure extreme accuracy! Atkins men 
inthe field keep in constant touch with thousands 
of users—checking results, solving difficulties, seek- 
ing improvements. It keeps Atkins Always Ahead! 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
Home Office and Factery: 402 &. Mineis St., indianapelis 9, ind. 
Branch Factory: Portiand, Ore. + Knife Factory: Lancaster, N.Y. 
Seles Offices: Chi Pertiand + New York 


ATKINS 
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has been made assistant to the president 
of the National Aniline Div. of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. Mr. Ralph con- 
tributed to advances in Azo color chem- 
istry at a time when replacement of 
German dye intermediates was critical 
to industry in the United States. 


Dr. Carl Wagner, visiting professor 
of metallurgy at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, recently received 
the first Palladium Medal Award of the 
Electrochemical Society, Inc. Dr. Wag- 
ner was given the award in Detroit 
ceremonies for “outstanding achieve- 
ments in the study of corrosion of metals 
and its control.” 





William G. Henry, formerly carton 
sales manager of United Board & Carton 
Corp. in Syracuse, N.Y., has been named 
manager of the firm’s entire carton sales 
division. 


Carl H. Luth has been appointed sales 
manager of the Ward Paper Co., Mer- 
rill, Wis. Mr. Luth, who has been with 
the firm 14 years, will remain secretary 
of the company but will relinquish his 
manufacturing duties. 


Gordon Petrie has been appointed 
western sales manager of the Black- 
Clawson, Shartle, Dilts organization. He 
succeeds his father, the late R. T. Petrie, 
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LINDSAY 
pwrdrinion Wire Cloth 


is babied throughout 
its manufacture 


This wire is being rolled 
up preparatory to packing. It is literally 
being “handled with gloves”. Close inspec- 
tion by four pairs of eyes takes place simul- 
taneously. This operation is typical of the 
positive “babying” which marks every step 
of Lindsay manufacture. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVENUE ¢ 


inikay WIRE 





CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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D. L. Stark 


G. Petrie 


who established the West Coast B-C 
office in Portland in 1946. Gordon Petrie 
joined the firm in 1948, having previ- 
ously been employed by Puget Sound 
Pulp & Paper Co. and Longview Fibre 
Co. Another Black-Clawson appointment 
was that of Don L. Stark, who has been 
made northern sales manager, with 
headquarters in Appleton, Wis., where 
the firm just recently established offices. 
He was formerly a sales engineer repre- 
sentative in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
northern Michigan. 


Brown Co. Announces Changes 

Major changes have been made in the 
company relations department of Brown 
Co., Berlin, N.H. The department was 
formerly under the direction of Dr. 
Arnold E. Hanson, who resigned recent- 
ly to take a position with the University 
of Toledo. 

H. P. Burbank, with the firm since 
1925 and recently assistant to Dr. Han- 
son, has been promoted to the position 
of manager of personnel and public re- 
lations. He will be in charge of recruit- 
ment and administration of salaried per- 
sonnel, as well as the divisions of safety, 
medical, and public relations. 

W. L. Given has been promoted to the 
position of manager of industrial re- 
lations and will be in charge of all mill 
union contacts and of mill personnel 
men. In addition, he is to assume re- 
sponsibility for the Employment Divi- 
sion, which handles recruitment and 
placement of hourly-paid personnel. Mr. 
Given joined Brown Co. in 1922 and 
prior to his recent promotion was indus- 
trial relations supervisor. 


Eugene O. Hanson, formerly New 
England representative of the Paper 
Sales Div. of Brown Co., Berlin, N.H., 
has been made assistant manager of the 
Paper Div. He joined the company in 
1925. 


Duncan G. Grant has joined the mer- 
chandising and sales promotion depart- 
ment of Dow Chemical of Canada Ltd. 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. has an- 
nounced the following changes in the 
Corrugated Container Sales Div.: R. 
Carl Chandler, former Trenton district 
sales manager, has been appointed east- 
ern sales manager; Mayne Madison Jr., 
former. Chicago district sales manager, 
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For superior quality and 
uniform performance... 
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| DUR SERVICE! The Hubinger technical staff 


and laboratories are widely recognized for their thorough and 


| practical knowledge of the use of starch in making paper. 
Their experience assures you of the best product, tailor-made 
to fit your specific needs. Consult us on any production problem 
—at no obligation, of course. 


OK BRAND STARCHES for tub and beater sizing T H E H U B | N G E R C 0 M PA N Y 
are of highest quality, uniformly maintained. KE OKU K, | OWA + © » EST. 1881 








MISCO Shines Sei CASTINGS 


CORROSION RESISTING -HEAT RESISTING- WEAR RESISTING 
WHENEVER YOU NEED Stainless Steel CASTINGS 


+e MISCO offers sulphite pulp and paper manufac- 
turers a dependable source for stainless steel cast- 


ty i 3 ings in smooth cast condition or machined to a high 








A degree of precision. 
~ We will gladly furnish you with information as to 
proper analysis, design, and application of stainless 


steel castings to resist corrosion, heat and wear. 









Bulletins and engineering data sheets available upon 
request. Let us know your needs. 





CENTRIFUGALLY CAST STAINLESS STEEL PIPE ALLOY CASTING DIVISION 
Michigan Steel Casting Company 





AND TUBES @ LARGE & MEDIUM WEIGHT STAIN- [xgiMRAiRhialibanseinineneriitGalt(a 
LESS STEEL CASTINGS e CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS [fecoieresn=iiimaeneerenier are ia? 
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has been appointed western sales man- 
ager; John Butler, former Atlanta dis- 
trict sales manager, has been made 
southern sales manager; F. W. Petten- 
gill is to be assistant manager in the 
East, while J. A. Biggins will have a 
similar post in the West. 


True M. Avery has retired as vice 
president and manager of the machinery 
design department of Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., New York, N.Y. He joined 
the firm in 1907. 


Sorg Paper Co. has announced the 
transfer o three men associated with the 
sales staff. W. T. Baum, who has been 
representing the firm in the territory 


north and west of Chicago, has been 
moved into the Chicago market. R. R. 
Wilhelm, Sorg representative in the 
south and southeast, will also work out 
of the Chicago office. R. A. Breeren is 
to replace Mr. Wilhelm. 


Albert W. Luhrs of South Orange, 
N. J., has been appointed executive man- 
ager of both the National Paperboard 
Association and the Fibre Box Associa- 
tion. 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., has announced two personnel 
changes in sales offices in the Southwest. 
J. H. Roach, formerly located at the 
Tulsa, Okla., office, has been transferred 
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Type RCV Vacuum Pump in north- 
central paper mill. Capacity 2826 cfm © 


You'll get top vacuum pump performance when 
you install R-C equipment with these 5 essential 
features: 


1. LOW POWER CONSUMPTION—because units 
are recommended, either single or compound, 
to operate at the most efficient point. 

2. NEGLIGIBLE FRICTION LOSSES—no contact be- 
tween impellers or impellers and casings. 

3. HIGHER SPEEDS—permitting direct connection 
to standard motors, saving first cost, space 
and weight. 

4. FLEXIBILITY—to meet varying demands; suc- 
tion automatically overcomes resistance in 
system. 

5. DEPENDABILITY —long-time, attention-free 
operation, due to simplified design and con- 
struction. 

Tell us your requirements and we'll recommend 

an R-C Vacuum Pump with the proved ability to 

meet your needs. Ask us for Bulletin 50-B-13. 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corporation 
510 Monroe Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 
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to the Houston, Texas, office as assistant 
sales manager. W. C. Mohrman, former- 
ly located in Houston, was transferred to 
Tulsa and named a district salesman. 


Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, has 
announced the reelection of the follow- 
ing directors: J. J. Rowe, H. W. Nicho- 
las Sr., C. H. Walker, H. C. Krannert, 
Charles A. Hinsch Jr., William H. 
Mooney and H. W. Nicholas Jr. 


Eugene E. Schneider has joined the 
power department of the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co. mill at Port Ed- 
wards, Wis. A graduate in mechanical 
engineering, Mr. Schneider was for a 
time with Babcock & Wilcox Engineer- 
ing Co. 


Michael Pope has recently been ad- 
mitted as a junior partner in the firm 
of Myers & Addington, New York, 
N.Y., consulting engineers. 





C. M. Sigvardt 
(above left) 


E. Nissen 
(above right) 


W. W. Tolley 
(left) 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port 
Edwards, Wis., has announced the ap- 
pointment of’three new men, two in the 
Operating department of the Nekoosa 
mill and one in the purchasing depart- 
ment. Dr. Charles M. Sigvardt, a gtad- 
uate of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, has joined the operating de- 
partment. He was formerly a technical 
control expert with Scott Paper Co. Ed- 
ward Nissen, a graduate of the College 
of Forestry of Syracuse University and 
formerly chemist in the kraft mill of 
Camp Mfg. Co., Franklin, Va., has also 
joined the Nekoosa mill operating staff. 
William W. Tolley, formerly with U.S. 
Gypsum Co. at Chicago, has been named 
to the purchasing department. 


Irving C. Barnes, head of the cost and 
Statistical department of Strathmore 
Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass., has 
been appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on Research of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants. 
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The Defibrator produces superior pulp for wall- 
board, hardboard, insulating board, corrugating 
board, and roofing felt from all kinds of chipped 
wood or other fibrous ligno-cellulose materials 
such as bagasse or straw. 


THE ASPLUND DEFIBRATOR 
TYPED 


The process can be controlled to produce or dupli- 
cate any desired degree of freeness or fineness of 
fibre. Pulp is homogeneous with all fibres intact, 
but well separated. Yield is high and power costs 
are low. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING West Coast: A. H. Lundberg 


AMERICAN DEFIBRATOR, UNG. jecw von: s.y. oxpteum axing Sete, wes 











GET THE VALVE 
THAT MEETS YOUR 
SPECIFIC NEED 





Designed to control the 
flow of heavy solutions of 


SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


paper stock with a mini- Charleston, S. 6. 
mum of maintenance. M. J. GIGY af a Cal 
Made from all types of jou p. asteL & Co. _ 
stainless steel, monel or New York, N. Y. 
any combination. Con- NORTHWEST COPPER WORKS, Inc. 
tact nearest agent. Pertiand, Ore. 
THOS. W. MacKAY & SON, Ltd. 






Vancouver, B. C. 
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PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric REFLECTION METER 





for accurate measurement of 


Brightness and Opacity 


of pulp and paper in terms of TAPPI specifications. 


Also for 
Gloss and Color 


tests on paper, cardboard and other paper products. 
Portable, reliable, rugged, simple to operate 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 
95 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Also: Colorimeters, pH Meters 
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Joseph H. Miller 

Long active in the paper industry, 
Joseph H. Miller, 57, retired vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Whiting- 
Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis., 
died September 12 after a long illness. 

Mr. Miller joined the Stevens Point 
firm in 1910 as a stenographer. He rose 
through the ranks and was at one time 
purchasing agent and production man- 
ager. He retired because of ill health 
July 1, 1948. Mr. Miller was a charter 
member of the Cost Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry and a member 
of TAPPI. At the time of his death he 
was vice president of Sylvester & Niel- 
sen Co., Appleton, and a director of the 
Citizens National Bank in Stevens Point. 


Willett F. Ramsdell 

Widely known in forestry work for a 
number of years, Prof. Willett F. Rams- 
dell, 60, of the University of Michigan 
School of Natural Resources died Sep- 
tember 30 in Ann Arbor. Besides teach- 
ing forest land management, Professor 
Ramsdell was in charge of the Chase S. 
Osborn Forest Preserve in Michigan's 
upper peninsula. He joined the univer- 
sity faculty in 1930. 


Irving McHenry, president and found- 
er of Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., 
Chicago, died at his River Forest, IIl., 
home October 3. He was 66. Mr. Mc- 
Henry founded the firm in 1916 and sold 
it to Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Co. in 1945, but continued as presi- 
dent. The widow and one son survive. 


Thomas W. Harrington, for 15 years 
sales manager of Crocker-McElwain Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., died September 15. He 
had been associated with the paper con- 
cern 42 years at the time of his retire- 
ment in 1947. 


A. George Jacques, retired general 
manager of St. Lawrence Paper Mills 
Corp. Ltd., died October 11. He was 56. 


Paul Richardson, vice president of 
Richardson Co., Lockland, Ohio, died 
September 29 in Evanston, Ill., where 
he had resided for 10 years. Survivors 
include the widow and two daughters. 


Lloyd T. Riches, 62, vice president 
and general manager of Western Paper 
Converting Co., died in Salem, Ore., 
September 19 after an illness of two 
years. 
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Edward J. Burke, vice president of I. 
V. Sutphin Co., Cincinnati, died August 
26 at the age of 49. The widow, a son, 
and a daughter survive. 


Everet J. Hall, 75, retired general 
foreman for Embroy Box Co., Louisville, 
Ky., died at his home August 23. 


Frank J. Schleicher, founder and pres- 
ident of F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co., 
St. Louis, died in Lutheran Hospital 
August 24 at the age of 92. One of the 
early manufacturers of paper boxes in 
the Middle West, he had been active in 
the firm, which was founded in 1904, 
until recent years. Surviving are the 
widow and four sons. 


Charles L. Asam, founder of Asam 
Wallpapers, Inc., of Philadelphia and 
Reading, died in Reading September 3. 
He was 80. 


A. Cooper MacFarlane, 76, vice presi- 
dent of Carter Paper Co., died in Spring- 
field, Mass., September 4 after a brief 
illness. He had been with the Carter firm 
since 1899. 


James P. North, president of Green 
Bay Foundry & Machine Works, Green 
Bay, Wis., died September 7. 


S. Austin Bicking, 58, retired director 
and treasurer of Bicking Paper Mfg. Co., 
Downington, Pa., died September 15 in 
Philadelphia. 


O. Cromwell Jones, 75, vice president 
of Seaman Paper Co., Chicago, died Sep- 
tember 16. He had been with the firm 
more than 25 years. 


Paul C. Denny, 56, co-founder and 
president of Indianapolis Paper Con- 
tainer Corp., Indianapolis, died at his 
home October 11. He founded the firm 
in 1925 with Carl B. Shafer. Mr. Denny 
was a board member of the Peoples 
State Bank and a founder of the Indian- 
apolis Naval Reserve. 


Everett F. Howarth, for many years 
assistant manager of Crocker, Burbank 
& Co., Fitchburgh, Mass., died Septem- 
ber 25. He had been with the firm 20 
years. 


Percy Hall Jennings, 69, of Cold 
Spring Harbor, L.I., N.Y., a director of 
International Paper Co., died October 2 
following a long illness. 
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Consistency 
Contro] 







Maintains accurate, 24-hour chart of stock consistencies 
. recording regulated consistency and indicating con- 

sistency of unregulated stock entering flow box. 

The constant recording on chart permits operating per- 

sonnel to see and know that accurate, uniform consistency 

is maintained, and that the incoming stock is always above 

the desired consistency thereby permitting constant stock 


control. 
Patented and Patents applied for in U.S. A. and Foreign Countries 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD IN CANADA BY 
ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES inc 


#22 EAST 42nd STREET @®@ NEW YORK 17 NY 











Wack “Quality First’’ Products 


for the safe handling 
of Pulpwood and Ties 


Mack GRAPPLES 


All-welded steel, combine light 
weight with rugged strength 





Four standard sizes 


MACK WELDING co. Wack 


9212 Grand Avenue Place GRAPPLES 
Duluth 8, Minnesota 








C.T. TAKAHASHI & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS — ESTABLISHED 1698 
216-218 THIRD AVE. SO., SEATTLE, WASH. 


EXPORTING: 

. 

ALL GRADES OF PULP, PULP AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES 

CONSULTING SERVICE FOR DISSOLVING, KRAFT AND SULPHITE 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK—LOS ANGELES—VANCOUVER, 8.C.—TAIPEH, FORMOSA 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
ROOM 888, MARUNOUCHI BLDG. 

















LONG ON EVERYTHING YOU REQUIRE OF CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS! 


Long in quality, and long on required phys- 
ical properties, Sandusky Castings have pro- 
vided satisfaction for more than forty years. 


+, 
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Always specify CHIEF SANDUSKY to your machine 
builder, and you will have the best in centrifugal 
castings . . . uniform, dense, and free from porosity. 


e CHIEF SANDUSKY CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS ® SANDUSKY, OHIO 


TI SANDUSKY FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. 
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The Oldest Finnish Paper Mill: 
Its New Machines. 


The Tervakoski paper mill, property of a 
company founded in 1818, is the oldest in 
Finland that is still in steady production. 
It specializes in high quality thin papers. 
During recent years the mill has been 
streamlined, and many sections have been 
rebuilt. A new 220 cm. paper machine built 
by A. Ahistrém Osakeyhtié, Karhula 
Works, began its operation three years ago, 
whereas a new paper machine (shown in 
the figure) started producing in May 1951. 
The machine makes condenser tissues, cig- 
arette and carbon papers, and various spe- 
cialties of high quality (ranging in weight 
from 7 to 40 grams per square meter). The 
trimmed width of this machine is 300 cm. 


(probably the broadest of this type in the 
world). Its wire length is 22 meters and its 
speed 20-120 meters per minute. It has three 
flat presses (including a smoothing press). 
There are 11 paper drying cylinders and five 
felt dryers. The calender stack and rewind- 
ers and slitters are of the most modern de- 
sign. Its operation has been highly satis- 
factory. 

The company (in contrast) has recon- 
structed wo of its old machines, converting 
them into one paper machine which has also 
been operating since last May. Various parts 
of this machine came from the mill's oldest 
equipment (which began operation in 
1851). The old machines prior to their re- 
construction were actually in operation until 
the summer of 1950. Anon. Paper and Tim- 
ber, 33, 253 (1951) (In English). 





Recycling Waste Liquor in the 
Sulphite Cook 


Recycling of large amounts of sulphite 
waste liquor in a subsequent digestion is 
possible without the danger of burnt cooks 
or inferior pulp provided the maximum 
temperature does not exceed 115C. A sul- 
phite waste liquor can then be obtained 
which contains about 20 per cent total solids 
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and about 55 grams of sugar per liter. This 
leads to a definite improvement in waste 
liquor evaporation, and in alcohol produc- 
tion. The method (of recycling) can yield 
bleached or unbleached strong pulps or 
pulps for grease-proof paper. In the present 
work, the sulphur consumption and pulp 
brightness were investigated and compared 
with those obtained with normal cooks (in 
which recycled liquor was not used). Re- 
sults indicated that on recycling with 40 
per cent waste liquor, the sulphur consump- 
tion was 10 per cent higher than normal and 
the brightness of unbleached pulp was often 
about 4 per cent G.E. lower than that of 
normal pulps. In some cases, however, the 
pulps were identical in brightness. The 
authors also studied the relationship be- 
tween Roe chlorine number of the pulp and 
its content of sulphur, ash, and lime. The 
linear relationship between Roe number 
(Roe-tal) and sulphur in pulp (S i massa) 
is shown in the figure. Somewhat similar 
correlations were noted between Roe num- 
ber and total ash, and lime in the pulp. 
Lennart Stockman and Erik Hiagglund. 
Svensk Papperstid, 54, 243-247 (1951) (In 
Swedish; with English and German sum- 
maries). 


Alkaline Purification of 
Unbleached Sulphite Pulp 


A hot alkaline process for refining sul- 
phite pulp was studied. A series of 24 gram 
samples of chlorinated pulp were treated 
with caustic soda solutions (4, 5, and 6 per 
cent based on the weight of pulp) using 5 
per cent pulp consistency. The temperatures 
were also varied (and included treatment at 
80, 85, 90, 95, and 100 C., for two and 
four hour periods). The resultant “waste 
liquor” was subjected to potentiometric and 
conductometric titrations with normal solu- 
tions of hydrochloric acid and sodium 
hydroxide, and from these analytical data, 
the distribution of the original caustic soda 
was estimated, i.e., the alkali combined with 
weak acids in the liquor, the free alkali in 
the liquor, and the alkali retained in the 
treated fiber. The organic acids present 
showed respective dissociation constants of 
10-4, 10-8 and 107-19. The amount of or- 
ganic matter dissolved in the liquor was 
also' estimated, and its ratio to combined 
sodium was calculated at about 4:5, which 
would give this material a mean equivalent 
weight of about 100.-T. Shogenji and H. 
Okada. J. Japan Tech. Assoc. Pulp and 
Paper Ind., 4, No. 6, 9-16 (Dec., 1950) 
and 5, No. 1, 87 (Feb., 1951) (Original in 
Japanese, with English abstract); through 
Bull. 1. P. C., 21, No. 9, 644-5. 


A new process for 
pulp manufacture 

Chlorine in aqueous solution gives rise 
to hydrochloric and hypochlorous acid and 
on attempted delignification of Asplund 
pulps, hydrochloric acid invariably causes 
widespread degradation and gives rise to low 
quality pulps. True “chlorine-water’’ does 
not exist. On the other hand the judicious 
addition of calcium carbonate to the so- 
called chlorine water can give rise to what 
is essentially an aqueous solution of hypo- 
chlorous acid (plus calcium chloride). By 
continuing to pass chlorine into such a solu- 
tion, the aqueous mixture contains both 
hypochlorous acid and molecular chlorine. 
Such a solution (I) was used successfully 
in delignifying defibrated straw, poplar and 
pine, giving pulps of high quality (the 
physical properties of which are fully tabu- 
lated). 

By giving the defibrated raw materials a 
mild alkaline pretreatment at atmospheric 
pressure and 80-100 C., followed successive- 
ly by treatments with (1), washing with 
water, aqueous alkali (to remove chloro- 
lignins) washing, and a mild (peroxide) 
bleach, excellent, bright paper pulps could 
be obtained. The successive oxidizing treat- 
ments, however, may have to be repeated 
two to three times to insure complete de- 
lignification. L. Grand. Bull. assoc. tech. 
de lind. papetiere, 5, 201-206 (1951) (In 
French). 


Tearing strength of paper 

The tearing strength (1) of handsheets 
from six different types of pulp was deter- 
mined by means of the AFNOR apparatus 
(11) and by use of the dynamometer (II/). 
The large number of data, obtained with 
pulps from kraft, linters and ramie (IV), 
are given only in the case of IV. The pulp 
was not carded, cut into various lengths, 
beaten in a Bouchet refiner to varying de- 
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produce striking, attractive, 
original-like grains, patterns and 
textures from 10” to 90” wide... 
e ON PAPERS, FILMS, 
FOILS and CELLOPHANE 
e ON PAPER BOARDS 
— © ON FABRICS&PLASTICS 
*\ © ON Imitation LEATHERS 










HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO+GREENW BAY? WIS 


Ma nufactu ters of 


Folders nterfoiders 


A hines, Core Winders 














Ease of operation with uniform em- 
bossing pressure is yours with the 
Hudson-Sharp 8-E Standard embosser. 
Modern design machine features 
heavy-duty hollow cast frames, bronze 
bearings throughout and variable 
speed starting and stopping clutch. 
Embossing head features sealed 
bearing housings and hand-screw em- 
bossing roll adjustments with lever 
auxiliary which will release and 
replace pressure accurately over roll 
width. Hydraulic pressure adjustments 


Hand-screw or Hydraulic 
pressure adjustments, 





FOR THE ARMED SERVICES 


We are contributing to the na- 
tion's defense program by pro- 
viding a large part of our in- 
creased production facilities for 
building precision armaments. 
Civilion orders are filled on a 
reasonable time basis only. 













can be furnished, if desired. Center 
shaft or double drum rewind — with 
slitting equipment optional. Emboss- 
ing die roll of forged steel, engraved 
to purchaser’s design furnished. Die 
inking units for one to four colors 
may be applied. Other optional extras 
include sheet preheater, heat retaining 
shield, cold water chilling section be- 
tween embossing and rewind, and 
spiral surface guide rolls preceding 
rewind. Write for complete informa- 
tion and range of sizes made. 








BARNEY BENSON PAUL FOSTER 
HARRY HULMES HERB FISHBURN 
PETER TALBOT, JR. CHARLES PENNINGS, JR. 


ROSS LAWRENCE 







WILLIAMS-GRAY CO. 


221 North La Salle Street 
Chicago |, Illinois 
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Lindsay & Niagara Wires Carrier Rope 
Knox "Excelsior" Felts Splicing Tissues 


Siamese & Richland Deckle Webbing 
Dryer Felts Etc. 
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STARTS 


In steam heated processes, 
output is increased if air is 
vented from the steam 
space. 

The rapid removal of 
both large volumes of air 
and condensate are fea- 
tures of the 


SARCO 









THERMOSTATIC 


STEAM TRAP 


The powerful thermostatic bellows permits the use of an 


OVER-SIZE orifice and this orifice is 


when the trap is cold. 


No seats to change . . 
changes. Only one operating part . . . the dependable, 
one-piece thermostatic bellows made of phosphor bronze, 


monel or stainless steel. 


WIDE OPEN 


- regardless of steam pressure 


For removing air and condensate from dryers, kettles, 
pans, cookers, etc., use Sarco No. 9. Write for Cat. 252. 
505 


SARC 


SAVES STEAM 


SARCO COMPANY, 


INC. 


c . 
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“Complete” is the word 
for today’s DeZURIK 
STOCK-CONSISTENCY 
REGULATORS. They're in 
strument controlled—they 
deliver a detailed 24-hour 
recording of stock-system 
performance—-they do a 
thorough, trouble-free job 
on total volume with guar- 
anteed accuracy. 


There’s a DeZurik Regu- 
lator for every consist- 
ency-management  prob- 
lem. Three versatile types 
adaptable exactly to any 
situation where you want 
exacting, complete control. 
Brochure and recommen- 
dations on request. 


DeZURIK 
SHOWER COMPANY 


SARTELL, MINNESOTA 





grees Schopper-Riegler, classified in a Lo- 
rentzen apparatus, and converted into hand- 
sheets (formed under pressures of approxi- 
mately 40, 60 and 100 g. per sq. m.). 

Bursting strengths and breaking lengths 
of the various sheets from IV were also 
determined. The ratio (V) of I (deter- 
mined with II) to I (determined with II/) 
usually ranged from 0.8 to 0.9, but the 
minimum (V) was 0.68, and the maximum 
was 1.44. Marked irregularities in J] were 
noted when this was calculated to the basis 
of a sheet-forming pressures of 100 g. per 
sq. m., thus assuming that I was actually 
proportional to the pressure under which 
the handsheet was made. 

Apparently there was no correlation be- 
tween I (calculated to 100 g. per sq. m.) 
and other variables (such as degree of beat- 
ing). The ratio (V) also showed marked 
irregularities, and the entire I test presents 
difficulties. which cannot be ascribed to any 
one factor. The author believes that an 
effective tear test should simulate as closely 
as possible tear “by hand”; that only a sin- 
gle, unconditioned sheet should be used, 
and that only initial tearing strength should 
be measured. Jean Francais. Bull. assoc. 
tech, de T'ind. papetiere, 3, 264-71 (1951) 
(In French). 


Paper permanence 

After discussing the principal chemical 
components of the cellulosic fiber, the au- 
thor outlines the most satisfactory tech- 
niques in manufacture for insuring durabil- 
ity of paper. The fibers should be kept as 
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nearly intact as possible, retaining ‘‘pure”’ 
alpha cellulose. Refining should be kept at 
a minimum. Resins used should have a 
positive polarity, using only volatile organic 
acids, to obtain the required acidity in emul- 
sions. In the storage of paper (i.e. in 
archives) light (especially ultraviolet light) 
and heat are to be avoided, and a relative 
humidity of about 55-60 per cent is recom- 
mended. In no case should the humidity 
drop below 40 per cent. The deleterious 
effects of smoke, dust, rodent and insect 
attack are mentioned. K.E.C. Buyn. Bull. 
assoc. tech. de lind. papetiere, 5, 231-38 
(1951) (In French). 


Hypochlorite Bleaching of 
Sulphite Pulp with Calcium 
Bromide Addition 


These experiments were made both in the 
laboratory and in mill runs at W. Rosenlew 
& Co. Ab’s mill in Bjérneborg, Finland. Cal- 
cium bromide was added at the hypochlorite 
bleaching stage. The following advantages 
were noted: a somewhat stronger pulp, with 
a somewhat higher alpha cellulose content 
and with a lower copper number. Heat was 
saved, and the total bleaching time was 
shortened. However, there were the follow- 
ing disadvantages: the pitch content was 
increased somewhat as was the ash content 
of the pulps, which thus showed in decrease 
in quality. Furthermore the whiteness was 
somewhat limited. Géran Nordland. Pape» 
and Timber (Finland), 33, 249-50 (1951) 
(Original in Swedish, with English sum- 
mary). 


Application of Melamine Resins 
in Manufacturing Wet-Strength 
Papers 


The author discusses the application of 
the melamine resin ‘““Mandurit M4” (J), its 
analysis, solution, aging, and wet-strength- 
ening action and cure as well as the analysis 
of the finished sheet. I was added to 
bleached (usually) unbeaten, spruce sul- 
phite pulps (JI). In its application the 
amount of HCI added and the aging periods 
are of vital importance; the latter should 
never be less than 8-10 hours (but may be 
extended to 3-4 days). HCl dosage must be 
carefully controlled, because the most effec- 
tive quantity is that at which the (J) solu- 
tion is just stabilized. Smaller amounts lead 
to unstable I solutions, whereas an excess 
of HCI causes a lowered wet strength. Long 
standing of I in solution at about 95F, either 
before or after addition of I, decreased its 
effectiveness. The recommended practice was 
to cool the I solution rapidly to 70F, add 
the required HCl, and then cool to room 
temperature prior to the aging process. The 
optimum (economic) amount of I is dis- 
cussed, and was 2-3 per cent per dry weight 
II (although this would vary with different 
pulp and stock preparations). Past this op- 
timum, the effects of 1 were minimal. The 
full effect of I depends on an ample curing 
time at a suitably high temperature. Storage 
of treated paper at room temperature shows 
little effect on wet strength, excepting over 
comparatively long time periods. 14 Refer- 
ences. Luitgard Gérnhardt. Das Papier. 5, 
209-12, 256-60 (1951) (In German). 
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Rotor of No. 4 size Jones Pulp-Master, 
shown in tile tank installation in a lead- 
ing midwestern mill. Capacity 4000 lbs. 
6%% stock. 





The rugged, one-piece fabricated rotor of 
the PULP-MASTER, placed well above the 
bottom of the tank, gives stock vigorous, 
| continuous circulation — yet allows junk 
metal to drop to the tank bottom. 

Its vanes force the stock outward, where 
the impellers rub and refine it against the 
fixed refining discs. Baled pulp, waste paper, 
machine broke — even glassine and wet 
strength — is completely disintegrated in.10 
to 40 minutes. 

Over 140 sold to date. Ask your Jones 
mmm: Py for details — or write for 
Bulletin 1019-B 


ie PULP-MASTER 


E. D. JONES and SONS COMPANY « PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
BUILDERS OF QUALITY STOCK PREPARATION MACHINERY 











NINE Publications 
for the Papermaker 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making..... $8.50 
Drying of Paper on the Machine..... 1.50 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice, 9th Edition... 2.00 


gs 2S EPPS TET eT 2.50 

Notes and Observations on Beaters... 1.00 

| Lessons in Papermaking—Part 1..... 1.00 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 2..... 1.00 
Troubie on the Paper Machine....... Pe 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium)..... 50 
Technology of Papermaking Fibres... .50 





Mail your order with payment to: 


&@ COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DETSRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


The PAPER INDUSTRY 
% Fritz Publications, Inc. FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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——~ @LEXIBLE METALLIC HOSE 


Rotary Joints 

For service on calenders where consider- 
able lateral movement of rolls is encoun- 
tered, Type S high-pressure, self-supporting 
rotary joints are available, suitable for oper- 
ating pressures up to 250 lb. They were 
developed specifically to combat misalign- 
ment. Designed for either through-flow or 
syphon pipe service; the through-flow type 
serves for inlet at one end of roll with outlet 
at other end; and the syphon pipe type for 
inlet and outlet through the same joint. 
Available in sizes from 34 in. to 3 in. The 
Johnson Corp., Three Rivers, Mich. 





Gear Motor Drive 

By using two secondary pinions to drive 
the output gear, engineers have developed a 
new principle in geared motors which 
doubles the effective torque rating of a con- 
ventional gear unit. This drive occupies only 
a fraction of the space required by the usual 
unit, and it is available with ratings of 5 to 


[eddetry 


25 hp. and with speeds from 30 to 84 rpm. 
U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., 200 East Slau- 
son Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Water-wax emulsion 

The development of a domestic wax 
called Concord Wax No. 407 means lower 
emulsion costs. It can be used for almost 
any purpose that a Carnauba or Candelilla 
emulsion is suitable, including paper siz- 
ings and coatings. Melting point-of this wax 
is said to be 86 C., about five degrees higher 
than Carnauba. Resu!tant emulsions are re- 
ported to be translucent, light in color, 
highly stable. They have a good gloss and 
good durability. Concord Chemical Co., 
Moorestown, N.J. 





Vibrating Device 

Materials that resist movement towards 
the outlet of hoppers and bins—such as 
wood chips, granular chemicals, and coal— 
can be handled effectively by means of the 
“Vibrolator.” This unit vibrates the storage 
bin and causes materials to flow steadily 
toward the outlet. Coming in different sizes, 
it does not damage the storage bin and can 
be mounted easily in many different ways. 
Martin Engineering Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


Wiring conduits 

Electrunite is a standard galvanized elec- 
trical metallic tubing for use in industries 
where the action of fumes, gases, steam and 
other corrosive materials require constant 


New Products 


maintenance and replacement of wiring race- 
ways. Corrosion resistant polyethylene is 
applied to the tubing making it inert to 
chemical reagents. Easy to install and main- 
tenance free. Steel and Tubes Div., Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., 224 East 131st St., Cleveland 
8, Obio. 





Link V-belt 

Leather link construction double-faced V 
belting has the high power transmission 
capacity of leather, and has outlasted and 
outperformed solid leather, laminated, and 
endless rubber V belts on serpentine drives. 
The double V feature prolongs the useful 
life of the belt since on straight drives it can 
be turned over to become the equivalent of 
a new belt. On small pulley short center 
drives, it has great efficiency. Graton & 
Knight Co., 348 Franklin St., Worcester 4, 
Mass. 


Heat transfer equipment 

A line of liquid phase heat transfer equip- 
ment has been developed to operate at tem- 
peratures up to 800 deg. F. and uniformly 
at any desired flow temperatures or speed. 
This Hydrotherm equipment using three 
heat transfer liquids is offered as individual 
components adaptable to large industrial re- 
quirements or as tailored package units for 
smaller installations. Coal, gas, or oil fired 





Two of the Men Behind Eastwood Wires—John Lancaster 





and Clarence Reed 


TEAM UP FOR THE “BIG STRETCH” 


Here is a fourdrinier wire getting its final 
conditioning on the “stretching table”. Only 
molten metal, centrifugally cast, weeks ago in 
our foundry, the many and varied skills in our 
large, completely integrated plant have trans- 
formed the alloys into a uniformly-woven wire 
that will enable some fine mill to maintain its 
reputation for top-quality paper. 


EASTWOOD - NEALLEY CORPORATION « Belleville, N. J. 
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boilers with capacities up to 20,000,000 Btu. 
per hour are especially designed for high 
circulation temperatures and for high flow 
velocity to avoid overheating the liquid 
transfer medium. Special centrifugal pumps 
are rated up to 1600 gpm. Package units, 
mounted on a common frame, utilize electric 
heaters with capacities from 3 to 75 kw., or 
gas heaters with ratings of 250,000 to 
1,000,000 Btu. per hour, and may be adapt- 
ed for oil firing. Circulating pumps for 
these units come in sizes of 11/4 to 120 gpm. 
American Hydrotherm Corp., 33-70 Twelfth 
St., Long Island City 6, N.Y. 





Non-skid Walkways 

Development of Grip-Strut grating for 
use wherever a non-skid surface is required. 
Consists of an anti-skid surface on the edges 
of a series of formed struts. Has strength 
and light weight, with special application on 
work platforms, steps, cat walks, and other 
runs where anti-skid features are resirable. 
Easily cleaned. The Globe Co., 4000 S. 
Princeton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Easy-steering lift truck 

All YT-40 lift trucks with 4,000 Ib. ca- 
pacity are now manufactured with dual 
wheels on the steering trunnion, making 
steering easy and effortless by reducing the 
gear ratio in the steering mechanism for less 
turn of the steering wheel. Tire service and 
maintenance are easily handled by removal 
of one accessible lock stud. Present single- 
wheel type model 40's can be converted if 
desired. Hyster Co., 2902 N.E. Clackamas 
St., Portland 8, Oregon. 


Acid-proof joint 

A wrapped joint for Haveg and other 
resin-base pipe, known as the Duro-Joint, 
replaces in many instances the flange type 
of joint which is subject to corrosion. It is 
composed of a spiral wrapping of glass cloth 
and Lecite acid and alkali-proof furan resin 
cement using a special technique. Can be 


used to repair broken pipe or to armor 
porcelain or stoneware. Electro Chemical 
Engr. & Mfg. Co., 750 Broad St., Emmaus. 
Pa. 


Miscroscope 

Examinations from any angle can be eas- 
ily accomplished with the 35 power erecting 
Edmund microscope. The “all-position” 
universal mount permits it to swing freely 
in any direction. Prism erectors give viewer 
an erect image, not upside down as in an 
ordinary microscope, and the 3-element color 
corrected objective is 1 in. dia. The mi- 
croscope body is brass with black crackle 
finish. Instrument is 61 in. long—base 
7 in. x 9. in. Edmund Scientific Corp., 
Dept. 85, Barrington, N. J. 


Centrifugal pumps 

The Rex self-priming centrifugal pumps 
have been introduced in sizes from 11 in. 
model 4M pumps up to 6 in. model 90M 
pumps. Capacities range from 4,000 gal. per 
hr. up to 90,000. Longer seal life and re- 
liable pump operation are obtained by never 
subjecting the impeller shaft seal to pump- 
ing pressure. Easy and inexpensive replace- 
ment of wearing parts. Chain Beli Co., 1600 
West Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Leaf-proof seal 
The concept of 
working with, rath- 
er than against, the 
fluid flow has been 
applied to valve de- 
sign in the develop- 
ment of the Rand 
Seal for the purpose 
of producing a leak- 
proof valve. This 
cone-shaped seal is 
closed in the same 
direction as the 
movemént of the 
liquid, allowing 
high or low pres- 
sures to seal the 
valve. Leak-inducing 
permanent deforma- 
tion found in previ- 
ous designs based seat 
on the compression 
of a resilient member against a non-resilient 
seat is thereby eliminated. The Rand Seal 
is adaptable to many present designs of 
valves and other devices for the control of 
fluid and gas flow. Rodic Chemical and 
Rubber Corp., Allen Ave., New Brunswick, 
NJ. 





Universal Dynamic Balancer 
The Universal Dynamic Balancer is a ma 
chine which provides a simple method of 
putting armatures, rotors, pulleys, flywheels, 
gears, hubs, drums, etc. in true dynamic bal- 
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RUBBER 


LININGS 


to resist 


CORROSION 





STOP! CORROSION and 
CONTAMINATION 
..with Acme-Fisher Rubber 
Linings and Coverings. 


With our wide variety of materials 
and many formulations of each, 
plus the technical know-how, we 
can supply you with rubber linings 
and coverings that provide the 
highest degree of acid and chemi- 
cal resistance. 


Our linings provide positive pro- 
tection for tanks, pipe, pipe fit- 
tings, valves, pumps, agitators etc. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Long-life rubber coverings for 
most paper mill requirements . . . 
applied by experienced men and 
accurately finished to your speci- 
fications. 


Acme-Fisher of Texas 
Houston 20, Texas 


2 PLANTS Broadway Rubber Corp. 


Louisville 2, Ky. 


Field crews operate from both plants. 


For further information write to 
Dept. 106. 


a 


’ _ 
WT Cin Piss 


BROADWAY 


RUBBER CORPORATION 


Lovisville 2, Kentucky 
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ance. The part to be balanced is placed on 
the balancer with shafts resting on ball-bear- 
ing rollers and then rotated to determine the 
position of dynamic unbalance so that cor- 
rective weights can be added. While rotat- 
ing, the shafts are marked with pencil or 
crayon. Because unbalance causes the shaft 
to rotate off center, the markings will ap- 
pear on one side thus showing where 
weights should be added. The balancer is 
six feet in height, requires 54 in. by 96 in. 





ALL SIGNS POINT TO 


CHICAGO 
ELECTRIC 


ELECTRICAL POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


© Rebuild 


We carry large stocks of 
all types of guaranteed re- 
built equipment. Units of 
every size and description 
to fill your requirements. 


© New 


As stocking distributors 
for leading manufacturers 
of electrical power equip- 
ment, we offer you a wide 
choice, local stocks and 
prompt delivery. 


° Renair 


Our repair and rebuilding 
facilities are of the finest 
in the country. When you 
need help to keep your 
plants running and pro- 
ducing be sure to call. 





PHONE 
CANAL 
6-2900 


re 
is Cio 


1318 W. CERMAK RD. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 








MILL COGS 


We make a specialty of 
“Ready Dressed” cogs 
which are READY TO 
RUN the moment driven 
and keyed. Write for cir- 
cular “Q” and instruction 
sheets free. 


The N. P. BOWSHER Co., South Bend, ind. 











CARTHAGE 
MACHINE CO. 


Machinery for Ground Wood 
and Chemical Pulp Mills 


CARTHAGE, NEW YORK 
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of floor space and weighs approximately 
1600 Ib. It will balance equipment up to 48 
in. dia., 4000 Ib., and 80 in. between the 
vertical standards. Industrial Engineering 
Equip. Co., 122 E. Fourth St., Davenport, 
lowa. 
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Fluorescent lamp 

A basically new light source, the 400-watt 
J-H1 fluorescent mercury-vapor lamp, is de- 
signed to provide a whiter light. The bulb 
has an inside coat of a phosphor that fluo- 
resces red when activated by invisible ultra- 
violet light generated by the quartz arc. 
This balances the spectrum to provide a 
light that is white enough for most indus- 
trial purposes at lower mounting heights. 
Usable in existing fixtures. Westinghouse 


Electric Corp., Lamp Division, Bloomfeld, 
N. J. 





Electric vibrator 

Labor saving and minimum flow time are 
two features of the Er Topdog light-weight 
electric vibrator, which is effective on con- 
crete and wood, as well as steel bins and 
silos. Use of this vibrator eliminates need 
for steam jets, compressed air and pounding 
devices for accelerating the flow of mate- 
rials, and the device speeds feeding to a 
point where flow time in a digester is 
halved. It is available in voltages up to 
550 volts and for use with 40-60 cycle, 
3-phase current. Weighs only 50 Ib., but 
attains maximum impact of 700 lbs. Vibro- 
Plus Products, Inc., 54-11 Queens Blvd., 
W oodside, New York. 


Tube cleaner 

A powerful-actioned straight tube cleaner 
for process heat exchangers has been de- 
veloped for removing deposits from com- 
pletely plugged tubes. Hollow shafting is 
available for this mode TP-301 up to 20 ft. 
or in sectional threaded lengths. This posi- 
tive air driven, rotary shaft, drill type tool 
scavenges the tube with air or water while 
cleaning and operates on air pressure as low 
as 50 lb. Thomas C. Wilson, Inc., 21-11 
44th Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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Carbon Equipment 

Equipment such as coolers, heat ex- 
changers, evaporators, boilers, tank linings 
and tiles, fume ducts, etc. are now being 
manufactured from a carbon and graphite 
material that is strong and corrosion-resist- 
ant, with good properties of refractoriness 
and_ controllable thermal conductivity. 


Pumps and ejectors made from this material 
are now being developed. Parlam Corp., 
336 Canal St., New York 13. N.Y. 


Air Purifier 

By combining in a single unit a dehydrat- 
ing device, a mechanical filter and a self- 
purging trap to make up a device called the 
“Condensifilter,” it is possible to remove 
water, oil, sludge and other foreign mate- 
rials from compressed air and provide dry, 
clean air for operating instruments. Measur- 
ing only 15 in. high by 9 in. in diameter, 
it has a capacity of 30 cfm at 100 psi. When 
requirements are greater than the rated ca- 
pacity of a single unit, Condensifilters may 
be installed in parallel. Hankison Corp. 
345 Renton Building, 1501 Beaver Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Paraffin interceptor 

The Josam intercepting device is designed 
to intercept and remove paraffin and other 
waxes that tend to congeal on the sides of 
the waste pipe lines eventually leading to 
clogging and expensive repairs. Approxi- 
mately 96 percent of the paraffin can be in- 
tercepted and removed for sale or re-use. 
Interceptors are furnished in cast iron of 
steel. Josam Mfg. Co., Dept. PT, Josam 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Alkaline tank cleaner 

It is no longer necessary to use chisels, 
hammers, etc., to remove stubborn residues 
and coatings left in dried out tanks which 
are necessary to mix sizes, coatings and 
paints for process applications. A “boiling 
out” process does the job with fewer man 
hours and the cleaning is complete without 
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exposing the employees to injuries and 
fumes. The method involves treating the 
tank with a solution of Magnus 61XX, heat- 
ing it 200 to 212 F., and agitating over- 
night. After ten hours, this alkaline strip- 
ping agent is drained and the tank is flushed 
out with cold water for about fifteen min- 
utes. The tank should be available 24 hrs. 
after the cleaning starts. Where the coating 
is very thick, it is sometimes necessary to 
use a second overnight treatment. Magnus 
Chemical Co., Inc., South Ave., Garwood, 


NJ. 





Trackage system 

The latest developments of the Epco Track- 
age system, a medium used for transporting 
heavy goods of any kind inside the plant, 
include installations over a drawbridge that 
connects two loading platforms, and in a 
floor scale so that paper rolls can be moved 
right onto the scale and weighed before go- 
ing to roll stand or storeroom. This trans- 
portation system, which becomes a part of 
the floor, is not damaged by foot or truck 
traffic crossing it and can be adapted to any 
weight loads. Turntables are used to change 
loads in any direction. Engineering Products 
Co., Inc., 122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
3, Ill. 


Adhesive machinery oil 

Reducing the number of oilings required, 
often as much as five times, is one of the 
features of the general purpose machinery 
Kling oil. This is made possible by a metal 
adhesiveness quality that makes the oil stay 
longer than conventional oils. Kling-oil 
also promotes safer and cleaner shop, since 
there is less dripping and spattering. The 
tackiness property is unaffected by the rub- 
bing action of machinery. It has an SAE-30 
viscosity and may be used anywhere that 
such oils are used and applied by the same 
methods. Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., Dept. 
PI-109, Garwood, N.]. 


Countershaft drive 


The Speed Selector countershaft drive is 
designed for installations where driven shaft 
speeds must be lower than motor shaft 
speeds. This unit utilizes 7 in. and 8 in. 
combination sheaves and is available for 
drives from 2 to 15 hp. It is designed so 
that the complete assembly with combina- 
tion sheaves may be used, or parts of the 
ssembly may be combined into other types 
of drives. Remote control devices are easily 
adapted to it. Neither multi-groove sheave 
nor the motor is furnished by the manufac- 
turer. Speed Selector, -Inc., 118 Noble Court, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Redesigned gas truck 

Easier accessibility to the engine com- 
partment, a new type parking brake, an 
instrument panel mounted on the steering 
column, easier steering and redesign for 
faster maintenance are features of the im- 
proved Clark Gas Clipper. 

The ‘‘No-Kick-Back” steering is achieved 
by the use of an Elliot-type axle with the 
tie rods in the same plane and more nearly 
in line with the forces they transmit, plus 
relocation of steering knuckles as close to 
the tire’s dead-center shock point as is prac- 
tical. Better riding is achieved through the 
use of cushion tires on all models and rubber 
torsional bushings at pivot mounting points. 
Redesigned double cylinder tilt system gives 
better upright stability with a smoother, 
more positive control of tilt. Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Industrial Truck Div., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Humidity indicator 


The Airguide direct-reading hygrometer, 
as easily read as a clock, has been adapted 
for general industrial use. The manufacturer 
claims that it is the simplest means yet de- 
vised for keeping constant and accurate 
check on the relative humidity. Merely by 
reading the indicating hand, relative humid- 
ity from 0 to 100 per cent can be obtained 
without calculating or thermometer readings. 
The indicator will operate in temperautres 
to 175 F. The wall-mounting case of this 
instrument has a diameter of 45% in. Fee 
and Stemwedel, Inc., 2210 W’. Wabansia 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





V-Belt drive slitter and winder 

V-belt drives are now used to equip the 
heavy-duty “DA” slitters and winders, pro- 
viding high operating speeds of 3,000 feet 
per minute and over as well as smooth, flex- 
ible, quiet running. A variable pitch V-belt 
sheave is used for the rear winding drum so 
that the relative speeds between the two 
winding drums can be adjusted to suit 
grades of paper or board and roll density 
or hardness required. In addition, the wind- 
ing drums are equipped with hydraulic 
brakes so that the machine can be brought 
to a smooth and rapid halt at the end of 
each roll. Heavy cast iron bedplates and 
frames are still retained. Roll ejectors and 
roll drops are optional. Samuel M. Lang- 
ston Co., Camden, N.]J. 





New Products Briefs .. . 

WOOD PRESERVER—Protection against dry 
rot for wood to be exposed to immersion 
in water is the purpose of Fungus-Ban, a 
copper napthanate dip. After preservative 
treatment and 24 hrs. drying, the wood can 
be painted over with ship bottom paint or 
normal paint. Wilbur & Williams Co., 
Boston 35, Masi. 


SPARK-ENCLOSED TRUCK — Provides safety 
operations in gas and dust laden areas by 
shielding the electrical equipment against 
spark, Water-type exhaust manifold, water- 
cooled muffler, and static conductive tires do 
the job. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 
Roosevelt Blud., Philadelphia 15, Penna. 


DELIVERY PUMP—Suitable for heavy-duty 
pushing, pulling, lifting and lowering appli- 
cations, as well as for maintaining high 
static loads on large clamping rams. Oper- 
ates up to 1800 rpm for pressures up to 
3000 and 5000 psi. The Oilgear Co., 1560 
West Pierce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


RESIN CEMENT—Resistant to many acids, 
solvents, greases and oxidizing agents, this 
synthetic cement has hard adhesion proper- 
ties with concrete and metals and for the 
joining of brick, tile and other materials. 
Atlas Mineral Products Co., Mertztown, 
Penna. 


SIZE MATERIALS—Paper Makers Chemical 
Dept. has renamed its former Dresinate 209 
fortified rosin size ““Pexol” and its former 
Dresinate 211 size additive in dry form 
“Size-Aid.”” Both products now available. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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HIGH-LIFT ELECTRIC TRUCK—The “‘Hi-Lift” 
truck has four basic characteristics: The 
walking operator; electric lift and travel; 
and convenient finger tip control of all 
movements. Different lines available. Bar- 
rett-Cravens Co., 4609 S. Western Blvd., 
Chicago 9, lil. 


POURING sPOUT—The GS safety air vent 
pouring spout fits any size carboy and as- 
sures a smooth even flow of acid without 
spurts or splashes. The unit is made of a 
special acid-resistant rubber and plastic tub- 
ing for longer life; the spout has a capacity 
of 5 gal. per min. General Scientific Equip. 
Co., 27th & Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia 
32, Pa. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN TROLLEY — A_ hydraulic 
coupling which transmits power from the 
motor to the drive through a cushion of oil 
qualifies this trolley for functional advan- 
tages such as increased load and operator 
safety, lower hoist maintenance costs, and 
eliminates trolley brakes and complex elec- 
trical speed changing equipment. Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 Roosevelt Bivd., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL FLOOR MATERIAL—The addi- 
tion of pulverized natural rubber to ‘“Im- 
mediate-Set” flooring material consisting of 
asphalt-rock limestone and cold asphalt 
emulsion greatly increases life span of the 
floor, reduces brittleness in sub-freezing 
weather, and lessens the tendency to rut or 
wave even under extremely heavy point 
loads. Flash Stone Co., Inc., 30 E. Ritten- 
house St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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Books 


FORESTRY IN FARM MANAGEMENT. 
By R. H. Westveld and the late Ralph 
H. Peck, second edition revised by R. H. 
Westveld. Published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 340 pages. 
94 x 6. $5.00. 

This volume combines basic principles with 

new forest techniques and equipment, which 

have made farm forestry work easier and 
faster. The author is professor and chair- 
man of the department of forestry, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. For more than three years 
he was with the Pacific Northwest Forest 

Experiment Station at Portland, Ore., where 

he worked exclusively on research dealing 

with slash disposal and regeneration prob- 
lems of Ponderosa pine. 

New phases of farm forestry included in 
the second edition are power saws and tree 
planting machines; new preservatives and 
methods for using them; new shearing tech- 
niques; important data on protection from 
fire, grazing, insects, wild animals and cli- 
matic extremes; form-class tables, and tech- 
niques and methods for measuring growth. 
There is a chapter on federal, state, and 
private aid programs, as well as an appendix 
and an index. 


PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1946-1950. Compiled 
by Clarence J. West. Published under 
the direction of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 122 
E. 42d St., New York, N. Y., by Badger 
Printing Co., Appleton, Wis. 752 pages. 
9 x 6. 

The author, chairman of the committee on 
bibliography of TAPPI, chairman of the 
TAPPI editorial board, and research asso- 
ciate and editor for the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, has compiled a bibliographical 
index of the literature of the industry for 
the years 1946-1950. The volume is con- 
fined to books and periodical articles on 
almost all phases of the industry from high- 
ly technical subjects to pieces on manage- 
ment, employees, and safety. There is an 
author index as well as a subject index. 


THE DICTIONARY OF PAPER. Pub- 
lished under the auspices and direction 
of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y., by George 
Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis. 
393 pages. 934 x 614. $6.50. 

This second edition has beer prepared by 

a specially appointed industry committee 

working with the Institute of Paper Chem- 

istry, Appleton, Wis. Definitions of hun- 
dreds of terms encountered in all phases of 
the industry are presented in an easy-to- 
read manner. Included are sections on phi- 
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ary 


losophy of definitions; classifications and 
sdefinitions of pulps; classification of waste 
materials used in the paper and board in- 
dustries; definitions of papers, boards, and 
papermaking terms, and a bibliography. 


BARRELL’S PAPER ANNUAL, Vol. 10. 
Published by William L. Barrell Co., 
Lawrence, Mass. 95 pages. 91/4 x 614. 
Limited to 1,000 copies. 

“Keeping Pace with Papermaking,” the lead 

article in this annual publication, traces the 

method of drying paper from the original 
loft-drying to the present continuous sys- 
tem. The revised edition of Paper Trade 

Terms by William Bond Wheelwright oc- 

cupies 48 pages, including 10 full-page 

photographs illustrating the most essential 
papermaking equipment. There is a section 
presenting a directory of officials of 33 in- 
dustry associations. Included also is an 
index to the Barrell Annual for the years 
1942-1952. 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY DIRECTORY— 
1951 Edition. Published by Howard Pub- 
lishing Co., 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2. 828 pages. Paperbound. 61, 
x 43%. $4.00. 

This annual publication is a directory to 
paper and allied lines for the use of paper 
merchants and converters. Included are sec- 
tions on sources of supply; converting ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies; listings of 
paper merchants; manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, and exporters and importers. The 
sources of supply are listed according to 
the type of paper or paper product, while 
the converting section is listed according 
to equipment desired. There is an adver- 
tisers’ index. 


Booklets and Pamphlets 


THE STORY OF PULP AND PAPER. Pub- 
lished by American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., 1319 18th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 16 pages. 81/4 x 334. Explanation of 
the development of papermaking is present- 
ed in a non-technical manner. Featured are 
a special “flow chart,” which shows the 
papermaking process from woods to finished 
rolls, and a map that shows the locations of 
the country’s principal forest areas. 


BOOKLETS ON MANAGEMENT AND FORE- 
MANSHIP. Published by National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc., 100 Garfield Ave., New Lon- 
don, Conn. $3.00 each. These three manuals 
comprise volumes seven, eight, and nine of 
the Standard Management Practice Series. 
The titles are as follows: ‘Methods Im- 
provement and the Foreman,” “Human Rela- 
tions and the Foreman,” and “Safety and the 
Foreman.” 
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New Literature 


TESTING OF MEASURING EQUIPMENT, A 
MANUAL FOR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF- 
FICIALS. By Ralph W. Smith. Published by 
the National Bureau of Standards, U. §. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. (NBS Handbook 45, vii). 205 pages. 
$1.25. This publication deals with commer- 
cial measures and measuring devices. In- 
cluded are recommendations for the testing 
apparatus required for various purposes, in- 
structions, testing procedures, codes of 
specifications, tolerances, etc. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1951 ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATES, FOOD AND CONTAINER 
INSTITUTE. Published by R&DA, Food and 
Container Institute, 1849 W.’ Pershing Rd., 
Chicago 9. 100 pages. 9 x 6. Military, 
industrial, and scientific leaders tell how 
military subsistence and packaging have 
been improved since World War II. In- 
cluded also are lists of 1951-52 officers, 
members of the executive committee, and 
board of directors. 


Manufacturers’ Publications 
Through the co-operation of manufacturers and 
suppliers, Tue Paver Inpustry lists the follow- 
ing catalogues, bulletins and booklets. They may 
be obtained without cost or obligation, unless 
otherwise specified, by writing direct to the 
manufacturers. Please address requests on your 
company letterhead. 


Pyrometers. Bristol Co., Waterbury 20, 
Conn.—Bulletin P1244 describes the firm's 
complete line of millivoltmeter type indicating 
pyrometers and pyrometer controllers for 
temperatures up to 4000F. Indicating pyro- 
meters for wall, switchboard, and flush-panel 
mounting, and for portable use are illustrated, 
as are rotary and toggle switches for use with 
these pyrometers where a number of tempera- 
tures are to be measured with one instrument. 


pH Measurement and Control. Bristol Co., 
Waterbury 20, Conn.—This 24-page bulletin 
(pH1302) describes Bristol’s line of recording 
and controlling instruments for pH. Complete 
specifications are given on glass and calomel 
electrodes in several different models for both 
immersion and flow uses. Also included are 
illustrations and descriptions of a number of 
applications for water treatment, industrial 
waste disposal. 


Electronic Tubes. Milo Radio & Electronics 
Corp., 200 Greenwich St., New York 7, N. Y.— 
Designed for industrial use, this 28-page booklet 
furnishes complete technical specifications and 
information on hundreds of special purpose 
electronic tubes used in various industrial 
applications, i. e., control, processing, produc 
tion, research, testing, counting, sorting, 
measuring, weighing, detecting, etc. 


Flew Ratio Control. Fischer & Porter Co, 
Hatboro, Pa.—Catalogue 53 (8 pages) features 
the firm’s line of automatic flow ratio control 
systems. The principle of operation is de 
scribed, as well as the fundamental reasons 
for improved ratio control. A list of applica- 
tions is included. 


Alley Steel Tubing. Babcock & Wilcox Tube 


Co., Beaver Falls, Pa.—This 4-page bulletin 
(TDC 141) includes advice on problems in 
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the New Gilbert & Nash 
434 UG Wire & Felt Guide 


This newest guide of the 50 
year old Gilbert and Nash 
line features Low Head de- 
sign and enclosed reduction 
gear. Speed to 2000 1/min. 
Engineered throughout to 
traditional Gilbert and Nash 
standards. Write for complete 


specifications. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 








ORISKANY 
WATERBURY FELTS 


MADE BY 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 














SULPHITE MILL ACID PLANTS 


Sulphur Burning Plants @ Jenssen Two Tower Acid Systems 
® Gas Coolers—Surface and Spray Type ® Jenssen Pres- 
sure Acid Systems @ Jenssen Auxiliary Process Towers 

@ Recovery Plants—Cooking Acid 


SOLUBLE BASE ACID PLANTS 
SEMI CHEMICAL PLANTS 
JENSSEN SO. ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


FOR BLEACH PLANT APPLICATION 
SULPHUROUS ACID PREPARATION 


G. D. JENSSEN CO., INC. 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 

JAMES BRINKLEY COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 
FOUNDED i915 
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SUPERIO 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Industrial Plants « Textile 
& Paper Mills « Location 
Studies « Approisals « 
Reports « Surveys 


J. E. SIRRINE COMPANY 
A>, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ARTHUR C. DRESHFIELD, Ch.E. 
CONSULTANT 
Research . . . Development . . . Control 
Market Research 
Laboratory Investigations thru affiliation with 
Chica Vang Sewratery 
536 Lake Shore Drive icago I! nois 
































volving the use of alternate grades of medium 
carbon, or full hardening, grades of tubing 
steels. Contained in the publication are con- 
densed data on microstructure, critical points, 
effect of alloy elements, forging, machining, 
welding, and thermal treatment for 14 well- 
known steel alloys used in the production of 
tubular parts. 


Steam Purifiers. V. D. Anderson Co., 1935 
W. 96th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio—Bulletin 100 
is a 4-page folder describing an internal type 
purifier designed to remove virtually 100 per 
cent entrainment from vapor. The purifier, 
known as Anderson Hi-eF, is recommended for 
installations inside steam drums, flash tanks, 
evaporators, packed towers, bubble-cap towers, 
deodorizers, and stills. The bulletin also in- 
cludes a cut-away drawing illustrating flow of 
vapor through the unit, a table of dimensions, 
specifications, and a description of operation. 


Pumps. Warren Steam Pump Co., Inc., 
Warren, Mass.—Warren’s Type “G” pump for 
process and chemical plants having semi- 
critical requirements is described and _ illus- 
trated in 4-page bulletin WQ-213. The pump 
is available in 1 to 3 inch discharge sizes and 
heads to 240 feet. Included are specifications, 
dimensions, and a selection chart. 


Laboratory Micr B h & Lomb 
Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, 
N. Y.—Dynoptic Labroscopes for laboratory 
work are fully described and illustrated in a 
24-page catalogue (D-185). Featured in the 
new line are ball bearings and rollers through- 
out the focusing system, a low position fine 
adjustment, and a mechanical stage with low 
controls. 





Revolver Cranes. American Hoist and Der- 
rick Co., St. Paul 1, Minn.—Catalogue 400- 
R-3 (20 pages) features American revolver 
cranes in industrial use. The publication is 
illustrated with views of the huge units work- 
ing at ports and industrial plants throughout 
the world, showing many specialized applica- 
tions. Included are the lifting capacities of 
the five standard models. 


Meters. Rockwell Mfg. Co., 400 N. Lexing- 
ton Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa.—This 12-page bul- 
letin (No. OG400) explains the proper selec- 
tion of meters for measuring more than 200 
liquids with varying corrosive characteristics. 
Included are tables and a specification sheet. 


Time Recorders. Bristol Co., Waterbury 20, 
Conn.—Information concerning the applica- 
tion of the recorders to presses, factory ma- 
chinery, refrigerators, pumps and motors, 
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conveyors, continuous ovens, and furnaces is 
given in bulletin OP1504. Included are photo- 
graphs, reproductions of chart records, and 
operation drawings. 


Roof Maintenance. Tremco Mfg. Co., 8701 
Kinsman Rd., Cleveland, Ohio—This four-page 
bulletin describes economical, labor-saving 
techniques for the removal of gravel by ma- 
chine, and the mechanical pumping of roofing 
materials from the ground to the roof. 


Ventilators. Burt Mfg. Co., 927 S. High St., 
Akron 11, Ohio.—This catalogue covers the 
complete line of Burt ventilators and louvers 
and supplies design and construction features 
for each ventilator type, plus mounting and 
flashing details, performance, dimension and 
weight dita. 


Hydrogen Peroxide. Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., 1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.— 
This 36-page booklet, “Hydrogen Peroxide,” is 
prepared especially for workers requiring a 
compact, ready reference of a general nature. 
Written in non-technical language, the book 
gives suggestions for the application, use, 
handling, shipping, and storing of hydrogen 
peroxide. 


Steel Strapping. Allegheny Steel Band Co., 
P. O. Box 716, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.—‘Steelband”’ 
strapping, seals, tensioners, sealers and ac- 
cessories are illustrated in this 6-page folder. 
Included are specification charts and illustra- 
tions of the various models. 


Flooring. United Laboratories, Inc., Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio.—This 8-page brochure contains 
information on how and where to apply Plastic 
Rock flooring, as well as certain technical 
data about the product itself. Bulletin 200 
illustrates many typical flooring applications 
and the resurfacing of areas subject to heavy 
traffic both foot and wheel. 


Glass Block. American Structural Products 
Co., Toledo 1, Ohio.—This 16-page booklet 
(IB88 50M-514) describes the use of glass block 
as a replacement for worn-out window sash. 
Illustrations of installations and data on 
architectural details are provided. 


Purifiers. Centrifix Corp., 3608 Payne Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio—This 4-page general bul- 
letin (G-51) illustrates and describes the func- 
tions of nine types of purifiers for entrain- 
ment separation in air, steam, vapor, gas ap- 
plications in power generation, petroleum re- 
fining, chemical and food processing fields. 
Special purpose purifiers and general applica- 
tions are described. 


Worm-Gear Drives. Cleveland Worm & Gear 
Co., 3293 E. 80th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio—Com- 
plete description and application data for 
worm-gear drives and speed reducers are in- 
cluded in this 8-page folder, “Finest in Worm- 
Gear Drives.” 


Ammeters. Multi-Amp Corp., 121 Cross St., 
Harrison, N. J.—Descriptive bulletin C-100-351 
gives a detailed technical description of the 
firm’s newest model. The device is used for 
testing and calibrating current actuated de- 
vices. 


Resistance Welding. International Nickel 
Co., Inc., Development and Research Division, 
67 Wall'St., New York 5, N. Y.—Technical 
bulletin T-33 (32 pages) presents information 
on the resistance welding of nickel and high 





nickel alloys. Included are tables on mechani- 
cal properties, chemical compositions, recom- 
mended conditions for welding, and other in- 
formation. 


Copper Corrosion Resistance. American 
Brass Co., Waterbury 20, Conn.--Anaconda 
publication B-36 is a 26-page bulletin reporting 
laboratory research and field study on the na- 
ture of corrosive attack on copper and copper 
alloys. The chemical and physical nature of 
corrosive attack in its various forms are ex- 
plained. Included is a tabulation indicating the 
relative corrosion resistance of the principal 
types of copper and copper base alloys when in 
contact with 183 different corroding agents. 


Employee Retirement Plans. W. L. Morgan 
& Co., Distributors of Wellington Fund, 1420 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.-A 17-page 
booklet, “The Use of Wellington Fund in Re- 
tirement Plans,” describes pension plans based 
on deferred profit-sharing. The publication 
gives in detailed and simplified fashion the 
tax and other advantages of such plans for 
employers and employees, as well as the es- 
sential requirements and procedure for quali- 
fying them with the Internai Revenue De- 
partment. Included is a typical plan and trust 
agreement. 


Caustic Soda. Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.—Prob- 
lems on purchasing, handling and storage, 
equipment design, and technical data are dis- 
cussed in a 24-page bulletin, “NaOQH—Caustic 
Soda.’’ The section on equipment design deals 
with problems of engineering, construction, and 
maintenance personnel. Charts and tables are 
directed principally at technicians and chemists. 
A separate leaflet covers instructions for the 
safe handling of caustic soda tank cars. 


Pipe and Tubing. International Nickel Co., 
Inc., Development and Research Division, 67 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.—-Technical bul- 
letin T-17 is a 27-page booklet on the fabri- 
cation and design of nickel and high nickel 
alloy pipe and tubing. Illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs, the publication presents 
tables on mechanical and physical properties, 
A.S.M.E. code requirements, recommended 
welding procedures, and other information. 


Mixers. Abbé Engineering Co., 50 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y.—The construction and 
design, together with specification and per- 
formance data charts, of Abbé dispersal mixers 
are described and illustrated in catalogue 68 
(12 pages). Other Abbé equipment is also 
shown. 


Feeders and Conveyors. Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus 16, Ohio—Catalogue 830 (84 pages) 
gives complete description of the firm's line, 
including principles of design and operation, 
specifications, dimension, applications, and 
technical charts and tables. 


Cl ing Comp d Magnuson Products 
Corp., 50 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.—Clean- 
ing compounds for all paper mill cleaning op- 
erations are described in the 16-page booklet, 
“Permag Cleaning Compounds for Paper 
Mills.” Almost every possible cleaning opera- 
tion on the various mill equipment is given 
step by step, as well as suggestions on build- 
ing maintenance. 
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WANTED 


Manufacturer's Representatives 


Century-old firm seeks experienced representatives in 
Northwest, North Central and Eastern United States 
to sell new Roll Press already accepted as a more 
efficient method of reducing and dewatering bark, wood 
chips, screenings, etc. Applicants must be presently 
selling to pulp and paper industry with a successful 
record in related lines. There is a great untapped 
market for this money-saving equipment and a real 
opportunity for men who have the experience, contacts 
and perserverance to make the most of it. No others 
need apply. Address: 

FULTON IRON WORKS CO. 


1259 Delaware Ave. 
St. Louis 14, Mo. 














WANTED—Personnel Supervisor for southern pulp and paper 
mill. Over a thousand employees. Must have required academic 
background and experience in testing, hiring and general personnel 
and labor relations. Will, also, have supervision of insurance and 
safety. Excellent climatic location and opportunity. In replying 
state complete history and salary required. Address: Box 527, 
The Paper Industry. 





FOR SALE—Complete yankee fourdrinier now operating at 670 
feet. Dryer 8’ diameter, 761/2” face. Dryer hood and heater ex- 
haust, reel, winder, collating and slitter equipment included. 
Wringer roll equipped. Suitable for making facial, wadding, 
toilet, towel and kraft specialties. Address: Box 528, The Paper 
Industry. 
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FOR THE CITY OF 


TOMS RIVER, New Jersey 


With her population more than doubling during the 
summer season, the resort — of Toms River, New Jersey, 
was facing a serious water shortage. Five old, inefficient 
and not too dependable wells were being operated with 
suction pumps. 


Layne was called in for a discussion of what could be done with 
limited funds. Layne's recommendations resulted in a contract for the 
rebuilding and re-equipping of one old well and the drilling and 
equipping of a new one. The contract also called for an auxiliary, gaso- 
line engine drive on one of the pumps for use in case of electric power 
failure. Without delay everything was finished according to the con- 
tract, giving the city of Toms River a water supply that more than ful- 
fills their present needs. 

Layne handled everything complete in one inclusive contract 
that saved city officials much time, useless’ expense and unnecessary 
worry. Layne offers this same type of service to any city or industrial 
plant in need of more well water. 

NEW CATALOGS 

Layne offers, without obligation, a wide range of 

catalogs and bulletins on well water systems, short 

coupled service pumps, oil and water lubricated 
pumps, irrigation wells and pumps, etc. You may 
obtain copies by addressing 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


GME 


WATER SUPPLY 
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Before Women Got the 
¥YOTE 


When women stumped for equal rights 
They carried on, undaunted, 

In spite of jeers and hostile sneers, 
They got just what they wanted; 

And ever since that fateful day, 
The female sex has had its say. 


Before the women got the vote 
The Draper Felt was famous, 
The superintendent missed the boat 
In case he didn’t name us... 
So don’t forget for better paper 
To specify a Felt by Draper. 


DRAPE 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 
CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RAGS 


The following are OPS ceiling prices, 
cents per pound, delivered mills: 








per cwt. 
Blue Overalls .......... ae 14.50 
Corduroy .... - . 8.00 
Washables, No. | 6.50 
POTGRRES 22-2222 -.20202-oeceena-censreceeosseneensresoscene 12.50 


Light Prints, , No. cy 


Khaki Cuttings— 

Sun Tan ...... 

Mixed = 
New White Canvas a 
Canton Flannels, bleached... 


Canton Fiannels, unbleached 

Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1.............. 21.00 
Silesias No. 1 — 16.60 
New Unbleached 21.00 
Fancy 10.00 

Linen Cuttings— 
American - 14.50 
(EE . a 21.00 
Grey ma ‘ ---- 81.00 


RAGS (Domestic) 
OLD RAGS 


Quotations to consuming mills, dollars per 
hundred pounds, f.0.b. New York, follow: 



















Roofing— Der cwt 
No. 1 1.80 to 1.90 
No. 2... — 1.40 to 1.50 
No. 3 and + 1.20 to 1.4 

Twos and Blues— 

Repacked ... 5.00 to 5.25 

Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked 4:25 to 4.50 
Miscellaneous 3.75 to 4.00 

Whites, No. 1— 

Repacked 7.00 to 7.50 
Miscellaneous 5.50 to 6.0 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 4.50 to 5.00 
Miscellaneous 4.00 to 4.25 
RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
NEW RAGS 
per cwt. 

New Dark Cuttings... ~ 

New Mixed Cutting... 

New Light Silesias......... 

came We Nominal 


Unbleached Cuttings... 
New White Cuttings.. 
New Light Oxfords. 
New Light Prints... 





RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 


OLD RAGS 
per cwt. 


Extra Light Prints...... 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons... 
French Blue Cottons... 


Nominal 








Dark Cottons. 
Old Sh ries. 








ROPE and BAGGING 
f.0.b. and ex dock New York City 


Gunny No. 1— per cwt. 
Sears 6.50 to 6.75 
Eee 6.50 to 6.75 








Wool Tares— 




















Se 8.50 to 9.00 
Heavy .. - 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 Scrap Bagging. 5.50 to 6.00 
Manila Rope— 
No. 1 large.... 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 smail.... 9.00 to 9.50 
Sisal Rope— 
No. 1 large.... 8.50 to 9.06 
No. 1 small... 8.00 to 8.5¢ 
New Burlap Cuttings... 8.00 to 8.50 
Jute Threads— 
Foreign (Nom.) 8.00 to 8.5/ 
Domestic ........ 8.00 to 8.54 
Strings— 
No. 1 sisal.......... 5.50 to 5.75 
No. 2 sisal... 5.00 to 5.25 
Soft jute ... 5.25 to 5.50 
Mixed 3.50 to 3.75 
WASTE PAPER 
The following are quotations, dollars per 
ton, for No. 1 packing f.0.b. New York: 
Shavings— per ton 
Hard White Env. €uts........ 200.00— 
Hard White, No. 1... 160.00— 
Soft White, No. 1................115.00— 
Soft White, one-cut 130.00— 
Soft White, Misc. 100.00— 
Fly Leaf, No. 1.. . 55.00— 
Fly Leaf. Woody No. 1 - 45.00— 


No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody 40.00— 


Flat Stock— 
No. 1 Heavy Books and 
Magazines, Repacked.... 40.00— 
Mixed Books..................... 26.00— 
Ledger Stock— 
No. 1 Whit , 
No. 1 Mixed. (Colored). 
Manilas— 


New Env. Cuttings.......... 120.00— 
New Env. Cuts, One-Cut 


-105.00— 
- 80.00— 


75.00— 


Extra Manilas 
Manila Tab Cards, Free of 
Ground Wood 130.00— 
Colored Tab Cards........ 90.00— 
Kraft— 
New Envelope C Eattings 120.00— 
at >| Sorted No. 1 
1 svveeeee 65.00— 
No. 1 “Old Assorted... 45.00— 
News— 
White Blank 80.00— 
Overissue 18.00— 
No. 1 Folded................ 14.00— 


Old Corrugated Containers 17.00— 
New Jute Corrugated Cuts.. 24.00— 
Mill Wrappers . 14.00— 
Box Board Chips.. - i300 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 12.00— 


CHEMICALS 


f.o.b. shipping point 
Alum (Papermakers)— 

















Lump, cwt.. ececcscemecees | 4,55-—— 

| ae _cwt.... ssesseerevee © 4.30— 

, owt... 4.70— 
means Fixe— 

Pulp, bulk, ton.... 

Dry, barrels ........ 

Bleaching Powder— 

Drums, owt...................... 5.00 to  6.00° 
Casein (Domestic Standard) 

20-3 mesh (bags), Ib. 

80-100 mesh (bags), Ib... 38.00 to 40.00 
Argentine, Ib. ...................... 35.50 to 36.00 
China Clay— 

Domestic Filler 

Bulk (mine) ton.......... 10.00 to 15.00 

Domestic ane 

a (mine) ton.......... 15.00 to 25.00 

ried — side)" 

ulk (lump) 22.00 to 30.06 
a = 

Tank cars (wks) cwt.. 2.80 to 3.05 
Gelatine ¢ taiticin), 1b........... 1.25 to 1.35 
Glye. (C.P.) drums, 1b..... -544%— 
Litharge. powd. bbl. Tb... .18% to .2n 
Rosin (Gum)— New York, per 100 Ibs 

E 10.00— 

F 10.00— 

ES 10.00— 

EERE 10.80— 

Rosin (Wood), carlots, 
Sf nn 6.00 to 6.25 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 

















Salt Cake— Rag Content Ledge — 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton... 22.00 te 24.00 (In Ton Lots) 
Imp. bulks on dock— per cwt. 
(Atl. ports) ton (Nom.) 25.00— Extra 100% Rag............... 72.65— 
100% Rax . 63.90— 
Soda Ash— 75% Rax... 49 40 — 
Bulk (works) cwt............ 1.20— TT 
Paper bags, cwt................. 1.60— aaa meinem 33.00— 
Soda (Caustic) — 
Solid drums, cewt........... 3.35 to 8.40 | Sulphite Kond— 
flake, ber ewt 
3.75 to 3.85 Air dry, watermarked..... — 
No. 1 watermarked... 19.05— 
No. 2 watermarked.......... 18.10— 
No. 4 watermarked... 17.10— 
1.80 to 1.90 
Sulphite Ledger— 
(works), cwt. ............. 150 to 1.60 per ewt. 
No. 1 watermarked... 21.15— 
ae a No. 2 watermarked.......... 21.00— 
eat, tends, cat... €69— No. 4 watermarked... 20.40— 
Paper (Sp.) bags, cwt..... 6.09— Glassine (f.0.b. mill)— 
Powdered, barrels, cwt... 6.32— OPS base ceilings (CPR 
Sulphur (Crude) andes 
» 25 Ib. base No. 1 bleached 
(Mine) bulk, long ton... 22.00— e: . reo wl 22.50— 
Talo— 25 Ib. base a. 1 bleached 2 
greaseproof .... coveesneeeee 20,00— 
Dom. 100 Ib. bags (mine) . 
ton .... - 25. to 28.00 | News— 
di 35.00 to 45.00 per ton 
Rolls, Standard 
Titanium Dioxide— (Contract) ............... 114.00 to 116.00 
Barium Pig, bbis., Ib... .21 to .21% Rolls (Spot) Nominal 
Calcium Pig, bbis., Ib... «21 to .B1% | Sheets ee ceceeeeeceeenee 30.00— 
Zine Sulphide, bbis., Ib..... 11.50 to 11.75 
Tissues (Carlots)— 
per ream 
WOOD PULP White No. 1 joa 2.25— 
The following are OPS ceiling prices on White No. 2 1.75 
domestic wood pulp, dollars per short air} Bleached Anti-Tarnish... _ 
dry ton delivered consuming mills including Colored ........ —_ = 
Ge toe maximum freight allowances as Anti-Tarnish Kraft ol 
reer Manila ........ ae 2.90— 


Bleached sulphite . 
Unbleached sulphite ............ 3 
Bleached sulphate ............... 

Semi-bleached sulphate 
Unbleached sulphate .... 
Bleached soda ........ 
Ground wood ......... . 
Sulphite screenings 
Sulphate screenings ... 
Ground wood screenin, 








OPS ceiling prices on European wood 
pulp, dollars per short air dry ton, on dock 
at American Atlantic ports, folow’ 
Bleaehed sulphite i 
Bleached sulphate ... 
Unbleached sulphite 














Napkins, semi-crepe 
(12% Ib. to M sbts.) 
per cs iainncanien 90— 
Napkins, full crepe and 
embossed (12% Ib. to 
M shts.) per es............. 
Toilet, Bleached 





(M shts.) per cs........... 9.85— 
Toilet, Unbleached 
(M shts.) per es. . 6.60— 
Towels 
per case 
Bleached 6.65— 
Unbleached ....................... 5.65— 


Wrappings (Kraft)— 
OPS ceilings, per cwt., 50 


lb. base weight : _ per cwt. 


Unbleached sulphate ........ ‘200. 00— Standard wrapping 7 75 - 
} a me agg .— 
Standard bag, m rolls 7.5 
PAPER Shipping sack, = rolls ie — 
Gumming, mill rolls .00— 
f.o.b. New York City yo ; o7 
sphalting. mill rolls 7.75— 
boards per ton Envelope, mill rolls............  9.25— 
TL, ne CR 
Sm Wrappings (Sulphite and 
Chip, tube and can.......115.00— Bleached Kraft)— 
Chip. full blending...........117.50— (Rolls, f.0.b. mill) 
Chip, sgl. mila. lined........ 130.00— 
Coated, white patent Bleached Papers— — 
. i heavic a M.F. & M.G. Waxing, 
irate pee ~115. 20 1b. (carloads only) - 
Filled News ...............-.-... 107.50 to 110.00 (10,000 Ib.).............. — 
Container OF " Drug wrapp., 35 Ib... 
Book Papers—f.o.b. mill quantity, 
weight, manufacturing and other differ- Unbleached Papers 
entials allowed : Com. Gr. Butch. 40 Ib. 
(Per cwt. in ton lots) No, 1 Butchers... - 


Uncoated (Untrimmed) 
Rook, White (M. F.)— 








No. 2 t sasecaeh 
CIS Litho (Varnish)... 
C18 Litho (Non-Varnish) 
Writing Papers—f.o.b. mill with sone, 
Saath. packing and other differentials 
a 3 


No 


1. 
. 18.65— 









Rag Content Bond— 
(In Ton Lots) 
Extra 100% Rag — 
xtra 100 = x 
100% Rag... - 62.45— 
be Rag. - 48.15— 
35% Ras i: 





No. 1 Imit. Parch & 
Dry Fin. Groc. Sul- 
phite, 30 Ib.......... - — 

No. 2 Imit. Parch & 
Dry Fin. Groc, Sul- 
phite, 30 1b... 

Steam Finish, 50 Ib... 

Water Finish, 50 Ib... 


Manilas— 
Envp. Mis., Sub. 16-40 
>? - 
Env. Mis., Sub. 16-28 
GR, Deceieeeen - 


in bdls.) - 
Wrapp. Mia. 35 Ib. up— 
OS ee 8.75 to 10.25 
No. 2... ae _ 





M.G. Sulphite and Kraft 


(other than Waxing) 
Grade B-20 tb... - 
Grade A-22 Ib... _ 
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GOOD LOOKS Make a 
Difference—in Paper Too! 








Irs IMPORTANT to eliminate all unwelcome 
streaks and spots from your paper products. Color, 
iron, dirt, and other process water impurities are 
causing them ... and besides spoiling the looks of 
your paper they can clog machinery and cut your 
output, too! 


Permutit Equipment Gives 
You Complete Control 
of Water Quality 





Why put up with bad water? Whatever your 
local water conditions, Permutit equipment can 
bring you soft, chemically correct process water 
at all times. Good water helps your paper keep 
its good looks, your production run smoothly, and 
your profit curves prosper! 

Write for full information about this economi- 
cal equipment to The Permutit Co., Dept. PI-11 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y, or to 
Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., 6975 Jeanne 
Mance Street, Montreal. 


Water Conditioning Headquarters /\\ for Over 38 Years 


PERMUWtiIT 
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POSTERS 


—-A POTENT 
SAFETY TOOL 


USE POLE TO 
BREAK JAM 





Posters should be one of the top 
aids in your safety program. No 
other safety medium can reach 

_ your entire audience—not once, 
but many times each day—with 
such low-cost safety messages. 
They are directed at the worker 
acts and worker attitudes that 
lead to accidents. Posters lend 
timeliness, repetition and contin- 
uity to your safety program . 
the three fundamental principles 
of direct selling. 


The National Safety Council 
maintains a stock of posters that 
covers all industries, operations 
and phases of safety and health. 
These posters are produced in 
three sizes: “A” size, 814” x 
1114”; “B” size, 17x23”; and 
“C” size, 25x38”. Their colorful 
illustrations and _ eye-catching 
captions make them ideal for the 
mass selling of safety. 
Write for a free copy of the 1951 
Directory of Occupational Safety 
Posters. This 72 page catalog il- 
lustrates 744 posters, indexed 
. and classified for specific opera- 


tions. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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8 ll Index to Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook 
at your mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products. 














Advertising Council, Inc...............-...----- 
American Car & Foundry Co................. 861 
American Defibrator, Inc. 

American Hoist and Derrick Co........... 881 
American Optical Company.................... 955 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .....................-.------- 854 


Appleton Machine Co., The.................. 


Appleton Wire Works, Inc..................... 856 
Appleton Woolen Mills......................... 953 
Armstrong Machine Works.................... 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc..................- 970 
Sy Ee eee 
Atkins and Company, E. C..................... 965 
Aurora Pump Company........................-. 956 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co................... 
Bagley & Sewell Co., The......................940 
Bailey Meter Company............................860 
Barco Manufacturing Co.........................837 
Bauer Bros. Co., The..............................896 
Becco Sales Corporation.......... speaekubeains 
Beckman Instruments, Inc......................- 
ee 
Bird Machine Company.......................... 876 
Birmingham Tank Company.................. 
Black-Clawson Co., The......................---- 909 
Bowsher Co., The N. P................-.......-.. 978 
Broadway Rubber Corp........................... 977 
Buffalo Forge Company.......................... 848 


Buffalo Pumps, Incorporated.................. 
Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc............... 


Cameron Machine Co........................----- 958 
Carthage Machine Co............................. 978 
Chain Bele Company..........................---- 


Chemical Industries Exposition ............ 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Company.......... 869 











Chicago Electric Company.....................- 978 
Classified Advertising.............................- 983 
Cochrane Corporation............................ 
Corn Products Sales Co................--.-------- 
Curlator Corporation 859 
DeZurik Shower Company.................... 974 
Diamond Power Specialty Corp............. 851 
I OC ee 
Dilts Machine Works 909 
Downingtown Mfg. Co...................-----.-- 852 
Draper Brothers Company.....................- 984 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I...863, 899 
Eastwood-Nealley Corporation.............. 976 
Electric Eye Equipment Co..................... 858 
Electric Machinery Mfg. Co................... 
English China Clays Sales Corp............. 981 
Eriez Manufacturing Co. ...................---.. 893 
Fabri- Valve Co. of America.................... 969 
Farquhar Company, A. B......................- 
Fawick Airflex Company, Inc................. 868 
SS EET a 857 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc............. 
Foxboro Company, The 

Fritz Publications, Inc..................... 975, 987 
Fulton Iron Works Company................ 879 
Garlock Packing Co., The...................... 


General American Transportation 


I RS Se 904 
General Chemical Division, Allied 

Chemical & Dye Corporation............ 866 
Gilbert & Nash Company...................... 981 
I I, ci ceresetoned 952 
Graton & Knight Co... ar 
Graver Water Conditioning Co Le atdeeies 


Griffiths & Sons, Inc., James.................. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co.....964 


Hanchett Manufacturing Co................... 963 
Harrington & King Perforating Co....... 
Hercules Powder Company.................... 


Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E................... 903 
Hubinger Company, The.......... SE Sir 967 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Company..........973 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney................. 2 
eS | ee 840 
Improved Paper Machy. Corp......... 842-843 
InGleo Incorporated ..........................---. : 
Ingalls Iron Works Co......................--.-- 
Insul-Mastic Corporation of America....849 
International Exposition Co................... 
International Harvester Co................... 841 


Jackson & Church Company.................. 
OS OE Se, | ee 
Jenkins Bros 





Jenssen Company, Inc., G. D................. 981 
Johnson Corporation, The...................... 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D................- 975 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A... 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co....................- 862 
I accel 938 


* Kuhns Brothers Company, The.............. 


Langston Co., Samuel M............. 
Layne & Bowler, tac....................--.-.-..:. 983 
Leeds & Northrup Company... eae! 

Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., The... =r 966 


Link-Belt Company.........................- 845, 847 
Lockport Felt Company.........................- 939 
Lodding Engineering Corp....................- 

Lunkenheimer Co., The...............- 4th Cover 
Mack Welding Company........................ 971 
Magnus Metal Corporation................... 

Mathieson Chemical Corporation.......... 838 
Michigan Steel Casting Co....................- 967 


Midwest-Fulton Machine Co., The........ 965 
Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc....... 
Milton Roy Companiy.....................-...-.--- 


Mine Safety Appliances Co..................... 890 
Modern Engraving & Machine Co......... 
Morden Machines Company .................. 951 
Morningstar, Nicol, Inc.....................---- 913 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc......... 
eee Bee Ga, Os Bess... 
Nash Engineering Co., The.................... 957 
National Aluminate Corp............. 1st Cover 
National Conveyor & Supply Co........... 
National Distillers Chemical Corp....... 
National Safety Council.......................... 986 
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Naylor Pipe Company....................--.-..-- 
Noble & Wood Machine Co.................870 
gene ee Ease. 954 
oS Ue ey 855 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co................. 956 
Oliver United Filters, Inc._............. 914-915 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co., The.................. 
Owen Bucket Company, The................ ..965 
. Paisley Products, Imc...................---------+-- 913 





Palmer Filter Equipment Company...... 
Paper & Industrial Appliances Inc.......971 





Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue............ .987 
4 Paper Industry, The ..........-...-...-----.--...-.. 975 ° 
7 Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic 
6 I ale chechesenantdcostiapnionbiinlanan 900 e 
1 Perfecting Service Co............-.....-.--------- 
2 Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F.................----.- 850 
Permutit Company, The.........................- 985 
Photovolt Corporation............................ 969 
Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co....... 
4 Poole Foundry & Machine Co............. 975 * machinery ? * equipment ? 
Powell Company, The Wm.......>........... 853 
3 Pusey & Jones Corp., The........-.-.-----.-- 875 * chemicals? * information? 


Read Standard Corporation.................... 










3 Rice Barton Corporation...............-.-....-. 
Rice Barton Research Corp....................- 945 
3 Rogers & Co., Samuel C......................... 

. Rohm & Haas Company, Resinous 

0 Products Division ...............-.-.- 2nd Cover 
' Roots-Connersville Blower Corp...........968 


9 R-S Products Corporation...................... 


3 Ross Engineering Corp., J. O................. CO, 
Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc................- 961 — Cf CX - 
iad 


Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co......... 971 


bl Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, The.... 
ee eee 973 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co....................... 909 


Shuler & Benninghofen......................... 948 
- Solvay Sales Division, Allied Chemical 


& Dye Corporation....................-.----.--- 962 
5 Standard Oil Co. (Indiana).................... 988 e 
Stein, Hall & Company, Inc................... J 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co................... 963 LlhA QWie 














2 I ses 
8 Sutherland Refiner Corp......................... 882 
E Tue Buyers Service SecTIon .. . includes a complete, cross-indexed list 
pL ee 971 1 of 150 of America’s largest and most responsible manufacturers and Suppliers, 
of Testing Machines, Inc 983 and an exhaustive description of their products as they apply to the paper 
3 Timken Roller Bearing Co..................... and pulp industry .. . 
Titanium Pigment Corporation.............. 947 , . H 
6 Toledo Scale Company... THE MANUFACTURERS CATALOGUE SEcTION . . . contains pages, inserts 
a 910 and — ae giving exact data on equipment available to the 
[7 fF SFACOEIAD ANC...........---0-eeerneernnnnnnernnennnnnnene paper and pulp industry .. . 
9 Tri-Clover Machine Co...................----.--- 907 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co Tue ENGINEERING HANDBOOK . . . is a comprehensive source of the vital 
- Turney Halsey Company...................--.-- 3 facts of the industry, and quick information for the paper and pulp industry’s 
executives and personnel—119 pages of engineering data, graphs, charts, 
rl US.A.—Treasury Dept tables, etc., etc. 
S.A— RN Tra lacachiicthcnccieniaiis 
38 Valley Iron Works Company................ 
57 a 864 
‘5 IT'S IN YOUR MILL OFFICE—NOW! 
W | : : 
eae Seoam Pump Co., Inc Refer to it whenever you are “looking for something.”’ Make it available to EVERY- 
Waterb & Sons Co., H 1 i 
aterbury MS CO., FA,...--.-----e------- 98 BODY in your plant. Cooperate: write us your comments and suggestions for im- 
0 Waterbury Felt Co., The.......................- proving the new 1952-53 edition now in preparation. 
Western Precipitation Corp...................846 
51 Weyerhaeuser Timber Co...................-.-- 
13 Whitney Chain Company .....................- 
ety ee a ts ve 973 “The Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue” and “The Paper Industry” are published by 


_ Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation........ 885 F R I TZ P U B a I C AT I O N S, I N C 


er Yarnall-Waring Company...................... 844 
431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET... CHICAGO 5 





Professional & Business Services Section 


36 Dreshfield, Arthur C................--------------- 982 
Sirrine Company, J. E..............-.-c.---0-«---- 982 


Since 1919 — the Service Organization of the Paper and Pulp Industry 
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Longer bearing life on the “milk run” 


Here’s evidence of the superior lubrication 
that a midwest milk processing plant is get- 
ting through the use of STANOLITH Grease 
No. 42. This pump arbor and its anti-friction 
bearings have been run for a year under 
conditions of extreme dampness... yet 
there is no appreciable wear, no corrosion. 

High maintenance costs and frequent re- 
placement of bearings in both electric mo- 
tors and pumps had been a direct result 
of excess humidity in the plant, until a 
Standard Oil lubrication specialist recom- 
mended the use of STANOLITH. After a 
test run, it was adopted throughout the 
plant. Now, after a full year of operation, 
STANOLITH Grease No. 42 has meant a 50 
percent reduction in bearing replacements. 
Corrosion troubles have been eliminated. 

STANOLITH’s extreme resistance to wa- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


TANOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


Greases 


ter has payed off for this user. For your 
own application, STANOLITH’s heat-resist- 
ant properties may be most important. Why 
not discuss the problem with your own 
Standard Oil lubrication specialist? Just 
call your local Standard Oil office for his 
service. Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 

80, Illinois. 


R. L. Hansen, of Standard’s Green 
Bay office, is the lubrication special- 
ist who recommended STANOLITH 
Grease No. 42 and helped this 
processor make important savings. 

He and other lubrication special- 
ists are located throughout the Mid- 
west. They are ready to give you 
prompt and expert attention. If you 
have a lubrication problem, the lu- 
brication specialist nearest you is 
the man to see. 

He has been specially trained for 
his job in Standard Oil schools, and 
in addition, he has plenty of prac- 
tical experience which qualifies him 
to give you thorough and reliable 
service. A phone call to the nearest 
Standard Oil office is all that’s nec- 
essary to place him at your service. 
When he calls, ask him to discuss 
with you the performance records 
of the following fine products: 


STANOIL Industrial Oils—This gen- 
eral-purpose line of oils provides 
cleaner operation of hydraulic units 
and supplies effective lubrication in 
compressors, gear cases, and circu- 
lating systems. One or two grades 
can replace a wide variety of spe- 
cial oils and lubricants. 


CALUMET Viscous Lubricants—On 

open gears and wire ropes, these 

greases strongly resist washing and 

throw-off. Their superior wetting 

ability affords better coating 

of gears, better internal lu- 
brication of wire rope. 


STANDARD 























Here’s a machine sufficiently 
heavy to be used either as a 
Rewinder or as a Winder be- 
hind a paper or board Machine. 
Built in widths from 62” to 92” 
and to handle diameters up to 
50°’, or on special orders, 60”. 
Ask for Bulletin 204 describing 


other sizes. 
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SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, CAMDEN, N.J. 





when 
you 
buy 


BRONZE VALVES 
BUY THEM BY THE one! 























What is the active life of your bronze valves? On any given 
application, how much fluid will they efficiently control — in 
gallons of liquid, cubic feet of air, pounds of steam? How long 
will they last — in action? 

Make your own comparison — by calling the maintenance 

or engineering department of your plant. Whether your valves 
stand idle ‘much of the time —or are in constant use — you'll 
find that Lunkenheimer bronze valves handle more fluids with 
less maintenance than any other kind. And there are good 
reasons,why ... 
@ Exclusive Stemalloy* stems eliminate stem-thread failures. They 
have actually been tested at more than 300,000 openings and 
closings — with live steam flowing through the lines. @ Body 
sections are ruggedly proportioned for maximum strength and 
long life. Wide clearance at thread ends keeps the pipe from 
jamming against the diaphragm, holds maintenance costs down. 
®@ Repacking seats let you repack under pressure — with the 
valve wide open. © Wrenching surfaces are wide and sturdily 
built. Danger of twisted body sections and consequent leakage is 
avoided. Downtime is minimized. © The packing gland, with 
its thick hexagon lip, can be lifted out with a gentle twist 
of the wrench. There’s no more prying or digging that might 
cause permanent damage. 

Ask your distributor about the other dollar-stretching features « 
of Lunkenheimer 125-lb. globe valves. And write for Circular 
582, describing the line in detail. Address: The Lunkenheimer Co., 
Box 360S, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


THE ONE VOCOtE NAME IN VALVES 


BRONZE ® 





FIG. 2140 
125 LBS. S. P. 
BRONZE 
GLOBE 


IRON © STEEL 


* Patented Alloy 














